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In  order  to  increase  the  value  and  attraction  of  the  I^clectic  IVIa  ga- 
52ine,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  develop  a  part  of  our  plan,  which 
will  add  greatly  to  (he  expense  of  the  work  ;  but  we  rely  on  a  gener¬ 
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F riends  of  the  work  in  the  editorial  corps  and  elsewhere,  will  oblige 
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graving  ON  Steel,  executed  expressly  for  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  in  a 
style  of  linish  not  surpassed  in  this  Country. 

It  is  intended  that  this  Series  of  Prints  shall  embrace  the  whole 
range  of  Modern  European  Art,  illustrating  the  different  schools,  and 
consist  of  a  careful  selection  from  subjects  of  a  popular  and  interesting 
character,  from  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  Painters.  No  pains 
or  expense  shall  be  spared  to  render  this  new  feature  of  our  periodical 
“  entirely  satisfactory,  and  we  trust  a  short  time  will  suffice  to  establish 
the  opinion  that  the  insertion  of  a  picture  in  the  Eclectic  Magazine  will 
be  a  guarantee  of  its  intrinsic  merit.  We  feel  at  liberty;,  to  speak  with 
great  confidence  on  this  subject,  as  we  have  engaged  the  assistance  in 
this  part  of  our  editorship,  of  a  gentleman  who  is  abundantly  capable  of 
satisfying  the  expectations  which  this  advertisement  will  create. 

We  have  now  in  preparation  for  1844,  beautiful  plates,  from 
the  following  English  Painters:  Lawrence,  Danby,  Chalon,  Hilton, 
McClise,  Wilkie,  Eastlake,  Turner,  Martin,  E.  Landseer,  Bonnington, 
Mulready.  etc. 

US’  The  American  Eclectic  was  in  existence  two  years,  and  now 
comprises  four  8vo  volumes,  of  over  600  pages  each.  Old  or  new  subscri¬ 
bers  for  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  who  would  like  to  have  the  Eclectic  from 
the  beginning,  w  ill  be  supplied  with  the  four  vols.,  in  Nos.,  at  $5 — and 
handsomely  bound  at  $6,50.  The  most  valuable  articles  of  the  British 
Quarterlies  are  contained  in  them,  with  a  number  of  translations  from 
German  and  French  Journals,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language. 

rtjr  COMMISSION  FOR  PROCURING  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 
With  a  view  to  the  increase  of  our  subscription-list,  we  offer  to  Post¬ 
masters  and  others,  who  will  interest  themselves  in  forwarding  new 
names  and  money  to  us,  the  following  commissions :  For  each  subscriber 
who  pays  in  advance,  when  the  number  is  less  than  Jioe,  $1. — Over  five, 
and  under  one  hundred,  $2. — Over  one  and  under  two  hundred,  $2,25. — 
Over  two  and  under  three  hundred,  $2,50. — Over  three  hundred,  $3. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


From  the  British  and  Foreign  Rcriew. 

1 .  Six  Lectures  on  Heroes  and  Hero  W^orship. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.  l..ondon  :  Fraser, 

1841. 

2.  Sartor  Resartus:  in  Three  Books.  By 

Thomas  Carlyle.  London  :  Fraser,  1841. 

3.  Past  and  Present.  By  Thomas  Carlyle- 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  1843. 

We  gladly  take  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  publication  of  a  new  work  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  1 
to  express  our  opinion  of  this  remarkable 
writer.  We  say,  our  opinion  of  the  writer, — 
of  his  genius  and  tendencies,  rather  than  of 
his  books, — of  the  idea  which  inspires  him, 
rather  than  of  the  form  with  which  he  chooses 
to  invest  it.  The  latter  in  truth  is  of  far  less 
importance  than  the  former.  In  this  period 
of  transition  from  doubt  to  aspiration,  this 
“  sick  and  out-of-joint  **  time,  old  ideas  die 
away,  or  weigh  upon  the  heart  like  midnight 
dreams:  young  ones  spring  up  to  view, 
bright-colored  and  fresh  with  hope,  but  vague 
and  incomplete,  like  the  dreams  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  We  stand  wavering  between  a  past 
whose  life  is  extinct,  and  a  future  whose  life 
has  not  yet  begun ;  one  while  discouraged,  at 
another  animated  by  glorious  presentiments, 
looking  through  the  clouds  for  some  star  to 
guide  us.  One  and  all,  like  Herder,  we  de¬ 
mand  of  the  instinct  of  our  conscience,  a  great 
religious  thought,  which  may  rescue  us  from 
doubt,  a  social  faith  which  may  save  us  from 
anarchy,  a  moral  inspiration  which  may  em- 
Mat,  1844.  1  1 


body  that  faith  in  action  and  keep  us  from 
idle  contemplation.  We  ask  this  especially 
of  those  men,  in  whom  the  unuttered  senti¬ 
ments  and  aspirations  of  the  multitudes  are 
concentrated  and  harmonized  with  the  high¬ 
est  intuition  of  individual  conscience.  Their 
mission  changes  with  the  times.  There  are 
periods  of  a  calm  and  normal  activity,  when 
the  thinker  is  like  the  pure  and  serene  star 
which  illumines  and  sanctifies  with  its  halo 
of  light  that  which  is.  There  are  other  times, 
when  genius  must  move  devotedly  onward  be¬ 
fore  us,  like  the  pillar  of  fire  in  the  desert,  and 
fathom  for  us  the  depths  of  that  which  shall 
be.  Such  are  our  times :  we  cannot  at  the 
present  day  merely  amuse  ourselves  with= 
being  artists,  playing  with  sounds  or  forms, 
tickling  only  our  senses,  instead  of  pondering 
some  germ  of  thought  which  may  serve  us. 
We  are  scarcely  disposed,  living  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  to  act  like  that  people  mention¬ 
ed  by  Herodotus,  who  beguiled  eighteen  years 
of  famine  by  playing  with  dice  and  tennis-balls. 

The  writer  with  whom  we  havenow  to  deal, 
by  the  nature  of  his  labors  and  the  direction  of 
his  genius,  authorizes  the  examination  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  make.  He  is  melancholy  and  grave:  he 
early  felt  the  evil  which  is  now  preying  upon 
the  world,  and  from  the  outset  of  his  career 
he  proclaimed  it  loudly  and  courageously. 

“  Call  ye  that  a  society,”  he  exclaims,  in  one 
of  his  first  publications,  “  where  tliere  is  no  long¬ 
er  any  social  idea  extant,  not  so  much  as  the  idea 
of  a  common  home,  but  only  of  a  common  over¬ 
crowded  lod^ng-house  ?  where  each,  isolated, 
regardless  oi  his  neighbor,  turned  against  his 
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neighbor,  clutches  what  he  can  get,  and  cries 
^  Mine!'  and  calls  it  Peace,  because  in  ihe  cut- 
urse  and  cut-throat  scramble,  no  steel  knives, 
lit  only  a  far  cunninger  sort  can  be  employed — 
where  Iriendship,  communion,  has  become  an  in¬ 
credible  tradition,  and  your  holiest  sacramental 
supper  is  a  smoking  tavern  dinner,  with  cook  for 
evangelist?  where  your  priest  has  no  tonguehut 
for  plate-licking,  and  your  high  guides  tind  gov¬ 
ernors  cannot  guide;  but  on  all  hands  hear  it 
passionately  proclaimed,  Laissez-faire  !  Leave 

alone  of  your  guidance — such  light  is  darker 
than  darkness — eat  your  wages,  and  sleep.”* 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  writing  these  lines,  was 
conscious  that  he  engaged  himself  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  the  evil,  nor  has  he  shrunk  from 
the  task.  •  All  that  he  has  since  written  bears 
more  and  more  evidently  the  stamp  of  a  high 
purpose.  In  his  ‘  Chartism  ’  he  attempted  to 
grapple  with  the  social  question ;  in  all  his 
writings,  whatever  be  their  subject,  he  has 
touched  upon  it  in  some  one  of  its  aspects. 
Art  is  to  him  but  as  a  means.  In  his  voca¬ 
tion  as  a  writer  he  fills  the  tribune  of  an 
apostle,  and  it  is  here  that  we  must  judge  him. 

There  is  a  multitude  around  him  ;  and  this 
is  the  first  fact  to  establish,  for  it  speaks  both 
in  favor  of  the  writer  and  of  the  public  whom 
he  has  won  over.  Since  the  day  when,  alone 
and  uncomprehended,  he  penned  the  words 
which  we  have  quoted,  Teufelsdrbck  has 
made  proselytes.  The  “  mad  hopes,”  ex¬ 
pressed,  with  an  allowable  consciousness  of 
the  power  which  stirred  within  him,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  ‘  Sartor  Resartus,’  have  been 
largely  realized.  The  philosophy  of  clothes 
— thanks  to  the  good  and  bad  conduct  of  the 
two  Dandiacal  and  Drudge  sects — has  made 
some  progress.  Signs  have  appeared  ;  they 
multiply  daily  on  the  horizon.  The  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  two  “  bottomless,  boiling  whirl- 
pools,”f  has  widened  and  widened,  as  they 
approach  each  other  in  a  threatening  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  many  readers  who  commenced  with 
a  smile  of  pity,  or  scorn  of  the  unintelligible 
and  tiresome  jargon,  the  insinuations,  half- 
ironical,  half-wild,  of  the  dark  dreamer,  now 
look  into  his  pages,  with  the  perseverance  of 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  to  see  whether 
they  cannot  there  discover  the  ”  great 
thought,”  of  which  they  themselves  begin  to 
feel  the  want.  They  now  admire  as  much  as 
they  once  scorned, — they  admire  even  when 
they  cannot  understand. 

Be  it  so,  for  this  too  is  good  :  it  is  good  to 
see  that  the  great  social  question,  which  not 
long  ago  was  ridiculed,  begins  to  exercise  a 
kind  of  fascination  upon  the  public  mind ;  to 
find  that  even  those  whose  own  powers  are  not 

*  Sartor  Resartus,  Book  iii.  chap.  6 

t  Ibid.,  Book  iii.  chap.  10. 


adequate  to  the  task,  acknowledge  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  some  solution  of  the  sphinx-like  enigma 
which  the  times  present.  It  is  good  to  see, 
by  anew  example,  that  neither  ignorant  levity 
nor  materialist  indiflerence  can  long  suppress 
the  divine  rights  of  intellect. 

There  are  dilferences  between  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  manner  of  viewing  things  and  ours, 
which  we  have  to  premise ;  but  we  will  not 
do  this  without  first  avowing  his  incontestable 
merits, — merits  which  at  the  present  day  are 
as  important  as  they  are  rare,  which  in  him 
are  so  elevated  as  to  command  the  respect 
and  admiration  even  of  those  who  rank  under 
another  standard,  and  the  sympathy  and  grat¬ 
itude  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the 
main  upon  the  same  side,  and  who  differ  only 
respecting  the  choice  of  means  and  the  road 
to  pursue. 

Above  all,  we  would  note  the  sincerity  of 
the  writer.  What  he  writes,  he  not  only 
thinks,  but  feels.  lie  may  deceive  himself, — 
he  cannot  deceive  us ;  for  what  he  says,  even 
when  it  is  not  the  truth,  is  yet  true^ — his  in¬ 
dividuality,  his  errors,  his  incomplete  views  of 
things, — realities,  and  not  nonentities, — the 
truth  limited,  we  might  say,  for  error  spring¬ 
ing  from  sincerity  in  a  high  intellect  is  no 
other  than  such.  He  seeks  good  with  con¬ 
scientious  zeal,  not  from  a  love  of  fame,  not 
even  from  the  gratification  of  the  discovery  ; 
his  motive  is  the  love  of  his  fellow-men,  a  deep 
and  active  feeling  of  duty,  for  he  believes  this 
to  be  the  mission  of  man  upon  earth.  He 
writes  a  book,  as  he  would  do  a  good  action. 
Yet  more,  not  only  does  he  feel  all  that 
he  writes,  but  he  writes  nearly  all  that  he 
feels.  Whatever  is  in  his  thoughts  and  has 
not  yet  been  put  on  paper,  we  may  be  sure 
will  sooner  or  later  appear.  He  may 
preach  ihe  merit  of  ‘‘  holding  one’s  tongue  ;” 
to  those,  in  truth,  who  do  not  agree  with  him, 
are  such  words  addressed  ;  but  the  ‘‘  talent 
of  silence  ”  is  not  his ;  if  sometimes  he  pre¬ 
tend  to  reverence  it,  it  is  as  we  may  say  pla- 
tonically,— to  prevent  others  speaking  ill. 
But  in  minds  constituted  as  his,  compression 
of  thought  is  impossible ;  it  must  expand,  and 
every  prolonged  effort  made  to  restrain  it, 
will  only  render  the  explosion  the  more  vio¬ 
lent.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  no  homoeopathist ;  he 
never  administers  remedies  for  evil  in  infini¬ 
tesimal  doses;  he  never  pollutes  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  thought  by  outward  concessions  or 
cornpromise  with  error.  Like  Luther,  he 
hurls  his  inkstand  at  the  head  of  the  devil, 
under  whatever  form  he  shows  himself,  with¬ 
out  looking  to  the  consequences ;  but  he  does 
it  with  such  sincerity,  such  naivete  and  good 
will,  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  be  dis¬ 
pleased  at  it,  were  the  moment  not  critical, 
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and  every  blow  of  the  inkstand  a  serious  thing 
to  him.  We  know  no  English  writer  who 
has  during  the  last  ten  years  so  vigorously 
attacked  the  half-gothic,  half-pagan  edifice 
which  still  imprisons  the  free  flight  of  the 
spirit, — no  one  who  has  thrown  among  a  pub¬ 
licise  much  addicted  to  routine  and  formal¬ 
ism,  so  many  bold  negations,  so  many  reli¬ 
gious  and  social  views,  novel  and  contrary  to 
all  existing  ones, — yet  no  one  who  excites 
less  of  hostility  and  animadversion.  There 
is  generally  so  much  calmness  and  impartial¬ 
ity  in  his  attacks,  so  much  conviction  in  his 
thoughts,  so  entire  an  absence  of  egotism, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  listen  to  what,  if 
uttered  by  any  other  man  with  anger  or  con¬ 
tempt,  would  excite  a  storm  of  opposition. 
There  is  never  anfrer  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Carlyle ;  disdain  he  has,  but  without  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  when  it  gleams  across  his  pages,  it 
speedily  disappears  under  a  smile  of  sorrow 
and  of  pity,  the  rainbow  after  a  storm.  He 
condemns, because  there  are  things  which  nei¬ 
ther  heaven  nor  earth  can  justify ;  but  his 
reader  always  feels  that  it  is  a  painful  duty 
he  fulfils.  VVhen  he  says  to  a  creed  or  to  an 
institution,  “you  are  rotten, — begone!”  he 
has  always  some  good  word  upon  what  it  has 
achieved  in  the  past,  upon  its  utility,  some¬ 
times  even  upon  its  inutility.  He  never  bu¬ 
ries  without  an  epitaph, — “  Valeat  quantum 
valere  potest.”  Take  as  an  instance,  above 
all,  his  “  History  of  the  P'rench  Revolution.” 

We  place  in  the  second  rank  his  tendencies 
toward  the  ideal, — that  which'  we  shall  call, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  his  spiritualism. 
He  is  the  most  ardent  and  powerful  combat¬ 
ant  of  our  day  in  that  re-action,  which  is 
slowly  working  against  the  strong  material¬ 
ism  that  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  main¬ 
tained  a  progressive  usurpation,  one  while  in 
the  writings  of  Locke,  Bolingbroke,  or  Pope, 
at  another  in  those  of  Smith  and  Bentliam, 
and  has  tended,  by  the  doctrines  of  self-inter¬ 
est  and  material  well-being,  to  the  enthrone¬ 
ment  of  selfishness  in  men’s  hearts.  All  the 
movement  of  industrial  civilization,  which  has 
overflooded  intellectual  and  moral  civilization, 
has  not  deafened  him.  Amidst  the  noise  of 
machinery,  wheels,  and  steam-engines,  he  has  j 
been  able  to  distinguish  the  stifled  plaint  of 
the  prisoned  spirit,  the  sigh  of  millions,  in 
whose  hearts  the  voice  of  God  whispers  at 
times,  “  Be  men  !”  and  the  voice  of  society  too 
often  cries,  “  In  the  name  of  Production,  be 
brutes!”  and  he  is  come,  with  a  small  number 
of  chosen  spirits,  to  be  their  interpreter.  He 
declares  that  all  the  bustle  of  matter  and  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  movement  does  not  weigh  against 
the  calm,  gentle,  and  divine  whisper,  that 
speaks  from  the  depths  of  a  virtuous  soul, 


even  when  found  in  the  lowest  grade  of  mere 
machine-tenders  ;  that  the  producer,  not  the 
production,  should  form  the  chief  object  of 
social  institutions ;  that  the  human  soul,  not 
the  body,  should  be  the  starting-point  of  all 
our  labors;  since  the  body  without  the  soul 
is  but  a  carcase ;  whilst  the  soul,  wherever  it 
is  found  free  and  holy,  is  sure  to  mould  for 
itself  such  a  body  as  its  wants  and  vocation 
require.  In  all  his  writings,  in  ‘  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,’  in  his  ‘Lectures,’  in  his  ‘Essays’  es¬ 
pecially,  (some  of  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
among  the  best  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  writings,) 
the  standard  of  the  ideal  and  divine  is 
boldly  unfurled.  He  seeks  to  abolish  nothing, 
but  he  desires  this  truth  to  be  acknowledged 
and  proclaimed,  that  it  is  the  invisible  which 
governs  the  visible,  the  spiritual  life  which  in¬ 
forms  the  exterior  ;  he  desires  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  should  appear,  not  as  a  vast  workshop 
of  material  production  (whether  its  tendency 
be  to  centre,  as  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  or  to  spread,  according  to  the 
utopian  schemes  of  Owen  or  Fourier,  among 
the  whole  community),  but  as  a  temple,  in 
which  man,  sanctified  by  suffering  and  toil, 
studies  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  and  walks 
on  toward  his  object  in  faith  and  in  hope, 
with  eyes  turned  constantly  toward  heaven. 
Toward  this  heaven  the  thought  of  the  writer 
soars  continually  with  fervor,  sometimes  even 
with  a  kind  of  despair.  It  is  a  reflection  of 
this  heaven,  the  image  of  the  sun  in  the  dew- 
drop,  which  he  seeks  in  terrestrial  objects. 
He  penetrates  the  symbol,  to  arrive  at  the 
idea  :  he  seeks  God  through  visible  forms, 
the  soul  through  the  external  manifestations 
of  its  activity.  We  feel  that  wherever  he 
found  the  first  suppressed,  the  second  extin¬ 
guished,  nothing  would  be  left  for  him  but 
idolatry,  falsehood,  things  to  despise  or  to 
destroy.  For  him,  as  for  all  who  have  loved, 
suffered,  and  have  not  lost,  in  the  selfish  pur¬ 
suit  of  material  gratifications,  the  divine  sense 
which  makes  us  men — it  is  a  profound  truth 
that  “  we  live,  we  walk,  and  we  are  in  God.” 
Hence  his  reverence  for  nature, — hence  the 
universality  of  his  sympathies,  prompt  to  seize 
the  poetical  side  in  all  things, — hence,  above 
all,  his  notion  of  human  life  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  duty,  and  not  to  that  of  happiness, 
— “  the  worship  of  sorrow  and  renunciation,” 
such  as  he  has  given  it  in  his  chapter,  “  The 
Everlasting  Yea”  of  Sartor  Resartus,  and 
such  as  comes  out  in  all  his  works.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  who  will  term  this  a 
truism ;  there  are  others  who  will  call  it  uto¬ 
pian.  We  would  however  remind  the  first  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  stammer  out  the  ’sacred 
words  “  sacrifice  and  duty,”  and  to  inscribe 
the  name  of  God  upon  the  porch  of  the  tem- 
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pie,  in  order  to  render  the  worship  real  and  er :  for  there  are,  thank  God,  enow  good  in¬ 
fruitful :  the  theory  of  individual  well-being  stiiicts  at  ihe  bottom  of  our  hearts  to  make  us 
rules  incontestably  at  the  present  day,  we  will  render  homage  to  the  truth,  although  failing 
not  say  all  our  political  parties  (this  it  does  in  its  practice,  when  it  finds  among  us  a  pure- 
more  than  enough  of  course),  but  all  our  so-  minded  and  sincere  interpreter, 
cial  </oc/nnes,  and  attaches  us  all  unconscious-  We  place  in  the  third  rank  cur  author’s 
ly  to  materialism.  We  would  likewise  re-  cosmopolitan  tendencies, — hvmanitarian  we 
mind  the  second,  that  although  we  have  pre-  would  say,  if  the  word  were  in  use;  for  cos- 
tended  for  the  last  fifty  years  to  organize  mopolitism  has  at  the  present  day  come  to 
everything  with  a  view  to  the  interests,  that  indicate  rather  the  indifference  than  the  uni- 
is  to  say,  the  happiness,  of  society,  we  yet  see  versality  of  sympathies.  He  well  knows  that 
before  us  a  society  harassed  by  ills,  by  misery  there  is  a  holy  land,  in  which,  under  what- 
and  complaints  in  eighteen-twentieths  of  its  ever  latitude  they  may  be  born,  men  are 
members.  Is  it  then  just  to  treat  the  contra-  brethren.  lie  seeks  among  his  equals  in  in- 
ry  practice  as  utopian  ?  In  looking  around  telligence,  not  the  Englishman,  the  Italian, 
us,  we  affirm  that  the  spiritual  view  which  the  German,  but  man :  he  adores,  not  the 
Mr.  Carlyle  takes  of  human  life  is  the  only  god  of  one  sect,  of  one  period,  or  of  one  peo- 
good,  the  only  essentially  religious  one, — and  pie,  but  God  ;  and,  as  the  reflex  of  God  upon 
one  of  extreme  importance,  here  especially,  earth,  the  beautiful,  the  noble,  the  great, 
where  the  very  men  who  battle  the  most  bold-  wherever  he  finds  it:  knowing  well,  that 
ly  for  social  progress  are  led  away  by  degrees  whencesoever  it  beams,  it  is,  or  will  be, 
to  neglect  the  development  of  what  is  highest,  sooner  or  later  for  all.  His  points  of  view 
holiest,  and  most  imperishable  in  man,  and  to  are  always  elevated ;  his  horizon  always  ex¬ 
devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  what  they  tends  beyond  the  limits  of  country;  his 
call  the  useful.  There  is  nothing  useful  but  criticism  is  never  stamped  with  that  spirit  of 
the  good,  and  that  which  it  produces  ;  it  is  a  nationalism  (we  w  ill  not  say  of  nationality,  a 
consequence  to  be  foreseen,  not  a  principle  thing  sacred  with  us  all),  which  is  only  ten 
to  be  invoked.  The  theory  which  gives  to  much  at  work  amengst  us,  and  which  retards 
life,  as  its  basis,  a  right  to  well-being,  which  the  progress  of  our  intellectual  life  by  isolat- 
pl aces  the  object  of  life  in  the  search  after  ing  it  from  the  universal  life,  derived  from 
happiness,  can  only  lead  vulgar  minds  to  ego-  the  millions  of  our  brethren  abroad.  He  has 
ism,  noble  and  powerful  minds  to  deception,  attached  himself  earnestly  to  the  widest  lite- 
to  doubt,  and  to  despair.’  It  may  indeed  de-  rature  endued  with  this  assimilating  power, 
stroy  a  given  evil,  but  can  never  establish  the  and  has  revealed  it  to  us.  His  Essays  on 
good;  it  may  dissolve,  but  cannot  reunite.  Schiller,  on  Goethe,  on  Jean  Paul,  on  Wer- 
Whatever  names  it  assume,  in  whatever  Uto-  ner,  his  excellent  translations  from  the  Ger- 
pia  it  may  cradle  itself,  it  will  invariably  ter-  man,  will  remain  a  testimony  of  the  naturali- 
minate  in  organizing  war, — war  between  the  zation  which  he  has  given  to  German  litera- 
governoTs  and  governed  in  politics,  disguised  ture  amongst  us ;  as  the  beautiful  pages  in 
under  the  name  of  a  system  of  guarantees,  of  his  Lectures  on  Dante,  and  some  of  those 
balance,  or  of  parliamentary  majorities, — war  which  he  has  devoted  to  French  writers,  tes- 
between  individuals  in  economy  under  the  tify  the  universality  of  that  tendency  w  hich 
name  of  free  competition  (free  competition  we  distinguish  here  as  forming  the  third  char- 
between  those  who  have  nothing  and  who  acteristic  of  his  mind, 
work  for  their  livelihood,  and  those  who  have  To  descend  to  qualities  purely  literary, 
much  and  seek  a  superfluity), — war,  or  moral  Mr.  Carlyle  is  moreover  a  powerful  artist, 
anarchy,  by  effacing  all  social  faith  before  Since  the  appearance  of  his  work  on  the 
the  absolute  independence  of  individual  opin-  French  Revolution,  no  one  can  any  longer  • 
ion.  This  is  nearly  the  present  state  of  things  I  dispute  his  claim  to  this  title.  The  brilliant 
in  the  world, — a  state  from  which  we  must  at  1  faculties  which  were  revealed  in  flashes  in 
any  cost  escape.  We  must  come  to  the  con- 1  his  previous  writings  hurst  cut  in  this  work, 
viction,  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  that  there  1  and  one  must  have  a  very  limited  view  of  the 
exist  no  rights  but  those  which  result  from  1  actual  duties  of  the  historian  to  be  able  to 
the  fufilment  of  duty  ;  that  our  concernment  judge  it  coldly  and  to  remark  its  defects.  He 
here  below  is  not  to  be  happy,  but  to  become  1  carries  his  reader  along,  he  fascinates  him. 
better ;  that  there  is  no  other  object  in  hu- 1  Powerful  in  imagination,  which  is  apt  to  dis- 
man  life  than  to  discover,  by  collective  effort,  1  cover  the  sympathetic  side  of  things  and  to 
and  to  execute,  every  one  for  himself,  the  law  I  seize  its  salient  point, — expressing  himself  in 
of  God,  without  regarding  individual  results,  an  original  style,  which,  though  it  often  ap- 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  an  eloquent  advocate  of  this  pear  whimsical,  is  yet  the  true  expression  of 
doctrine,  and  it  is  this  which  creates  his  pow-  the  man,  and  perfectly  conveys  his  thought. 
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— Mr.  Carlyle  rarely  fails  of  his  effect. 
Gifted  with  that  objectivity,  of  which  Goethe 
has  in  recent  times  given  us  the  highest  mod¬ 
el,  he  .so  identifies  himself  with  the  things, 
events,  or  men,  which  he  exhibits,  that  in  his 
portraits  and  his  descriptions  he  attains  a 
rare  lucidness  of  outline,  force  of  coloring, 
and  graphic  precision  :  they  are  not  imita¬ 
tions,  but  reproductions.  And  yet  he  never 
loses,  in  the  detail,  the  characteristic,  the 
unity  of  the  object,  being,  or  idea,  which  he 
wishes  to  exhibit.  He  works  in  the  manner 
of  a  master,  indicating  by  certain  features, 
firm,  deep,  and  decisive,  the  general  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  object,  concentrating  the  effort 
of  his  labor  and  the  richness  of  his  light  upon 
the  central  point,  or  that  which  he  deems 
such,  and  placing  this  so  well  in  relief  that 
we  cannot  forget  it.  Humor,  or  the  faculty  of 
setting  off  small  things,  after  the  manner  of 
Jean  Paul,  abounds  in  his  writings.  Beside 
the  principal  idea,  secondary  ideas  meet  us 
at  every  step,  often  new  and  important  in 
themselves,  particles  of  gold  scattered  upon 
the  shore  by  the  broad  wave  of  the  writer’s 
thought.  His  epithets,  although  numerous, 
are  seldom  without  force :  they  mark  a  pro¬ 
gression  in  the  development  of  the  idea  or 
the  qualities  of  the  object.  His  diction  maVi 
have  faults ;  of  these  we  shall  not  treat  here, 
but  we  may  remark  that  the  charge  of  obscu¬ 
rity  so  commonly  brought  against  all  thinkers 
endowed  with  originality,  is,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  only  a  declaration  of  incompetence  to 
comprehend  or  to  judge  of  their  idca.s. 
Moreover,  his  style  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  the  aptest  form  to  symbolize  his 
thought,  the  body  shaped  by  the  soul.  We 
would  not  that  it  were  otherwise ;  what  we  re¬ 
quire  in  all  things  is,  ma«  as  he  was  meant  to  be. 

Thus  frank,  honest,  and  powerful  “  ohne 
Hast,  ahtr  ohne  Rast,”  Mr.  Carlyle  pursues 
his  career  :  may  he  long  continue  it,  and 
reap  the  honors  that  he  merits, — not  for  him¬ 
self  so  much,  as  for  the  gratification  of  those 
who  esteem  him,  of  all  those  who  would  see 
the  relation  between  intelligence  and  the 
public  drawn  more  and  more  close  ;  and  may 
he  thus,  in  his  pilgrimage  here,  attain  the 
consciousness  that  the  seed  which  he  has 
scattered  has  not  been  given  to  the  wind. 

We  have  stated  sufficiently  at  large  what 
is  absolutely  good  in  the  writer  we  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  estimate,  that  we  might  the  more 
freely  fulfil  a  second  duty,  that  of  declaring 
what  appears  to  us  to  render  this  noble  talent 
incomplete,  and  to  vitiate  his  work  by  keep¬ 
ing  it  behind  what  the  times  require  else¬ 
where,  and  will  soon  require  here.  It  is  a 
very  important  question  (too  important  for 


the  few  pages  we  can  here  devote  to  it)  that 
we  must  now  glance  at :  upon  it  depends  the 
question  of  the  duty  imposed  at  the  present 
time  on  the  whole  world.  It  appears  to  us 
that  Mr.  Carlyle’s  tendency,  hitherto  appre¬ 
ciated  from  only  one  point  of  view, — tory, 
whig,  or  sectarian, — well  deserves  that  we 
should  seek  to  appreciate  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  future,  from  which  all  the  pres¬ 
ent  transitionary  parties  are  excluded. 

There  is  but  one  defect  in  Mr.  Carlyle,  in 
our  opinion,  but  that  one  is  vital :  it  influ¬ 
ences  all  he  does,  it  determines  all  his  views  ; 
for  logic  and  system  rule  the  intellect  even 
when  the  latter  pretends  to  rise  the  most 
against  them.  We  refer  to  his  view  of  the 
collective  intelligence  of  our  times. 

That  which  rules  the  period,  which  is  now 
commencing,  in  all  its  manifestations, — that 
which  makes  every  one  in  the  present  day 
complain,  and  seek  good  as  well  as  bad  reme¬ 
dies, — that  which  every  where  tends  to  sub¬ 
stitute,  in  politics,  democracy  for  governments 
founded  upon  privilege, — in  social  economy, 
association  for  unlimited  competition,^— in 
religion,  the  spirit  of , universal  tradition  for 
the  solitary  inspiration  of  the  conscience, — is 
the  work  of  an  idea,  which  not  only  distances 
the  object,  but  misplaces  the  starting-point  of 
human  activity  ;  it  is  the  collective  thought 
seeking  to  supplant,  as  the  point  of  view  in 
the  social  organism,  the  individual  thought; 
the  spirit  of  humanity  visibly  surpassing  (for 
it  has  been  always  silently  and  unperceived 
at  work)  the  spirit  of  man.  In  the  past,  we 
studied  one  by  one  the  small  leaves  of  the 
calix,  the  petals  of  the  corolla  ;  at  the  present 
day  our  attention  is  turned  to  the  full  e.xpan- 
sion  of  the  flower.  Two  thousand  years, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  Greece  down  to 
the  latest  times  of  Pagan  Rome,  worked 
out  Individuality  under  one  of  its  phases; 
eighteen  centuries  have  enlightened  and  de¬ 
veloped  it  under  the  other.  At  the  present 
day  other  horizons  reveal  themselves, — we 
leave  the  individual  for  the  species.  The  in¬ 
strument  is  organized  ;  vve  seek  for  it  a  law 
of  activity  and  an  outward  object.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  we  have 
gained  the  idea  of  right;  we  have  worked 
out  (were  it  only  in  thought)  liberty  and 
equality — the  two  great  guarantees  of  all 
personality :  we  proceed  further — we  stam¬ 
mer  out  the  word  Duty,  that  is  to  say,  some¬ 
thing  which  can  only  be  derived  from  the 
general  law,  association — that  is  to  say, 
something  which  requires  a  commoq  object, 
a  common  belief.  The  prolonged  plaint  of 
millions  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  com¬ 
petition  has  warned  us  that  freedom  of  labor 
does  not  suffice  to  render  industry  what  it 
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ought  to  be,  the  source  of  material  life  to  the 
state  in  all  its  members :  the  intellectual  an¬ 
archy  to  which  we  are  a  prey,  has  shown  us 
that  liberty  of  conscience  does  not  suffice  to 
render  religion  the  source  of  moral  life  to  the 
state  in  all  its  members.  We  have  begun  to 
suspect,  not  only  that  there  is  upon  the  earth 
something  greater,  more  holy,  more  divine, 
than  the  individual, — collective  Humanity, — 
an  existence  always  living,  learning,  advanc¬ 
ing  toward  God,  of  which  we  are  but  the  in¬ 
struments, — but  that  it  is  alone  from  the 
summit  of  this  collective  idea,  from  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Universal  Mind,  “  of  which,” 
as  Emerson  says,  “  each  individual  man  is 
one  more  incarnation,”  that  we  can  derive 
our  function,  the  rule  of  our  life,  the  ideal  of 
our  societies.  We  labor  at  this  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  It  signifies  little  that  our  first  es¬ 
says  are  strange  aberrations:  it  signifies 
little,  that  falling  upon  their  weak  side,  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Simon,  of  Owen,  of  Fourier, 
and  others,  who  have  arisen  or  shall  arise, 
may  be  condemned  to  ridicule.  That  which 
is  important  is  the  idea  common  to  all  these 
doctrines,  and  the  breath  of  which  has  ren¬ 
dered  them  fruitful ;  it  is  the  object  which 
they  all  instinctively  propose,  the  starting- 
point  they  take.  Half  a  century  ago,  all  the, 
boldest  and  most  innovating  theories  sought 
in  the  organization  of  societies  guarantees  for 
free  individual  action ;  society  was  funda¬ 
mentally  only  the  power  of  all  directed  to 
the  support  of  the  rights  of  each :  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  the  most  timid  reformers  start  with 
a  social  principle  to  define  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividual, — with  the  admission  of  a  law',  to 
seek  what  may  be  its  best  interpreter  and  its 
best  application.  What,  in  the  political 
world,  are  all  these  tendencies  to  centraliza¬ 
tion,  to  universal  suffrage,  to  the  annihilation 
of  castes  ?  Whence  arise,  in  the  religious 
world,  all  these  discontents,  all  these  rever¬ 
sions  toward  the  past,  all  these  aspirations 
toward  a  future,  confused,  uncertain,  but 
wide,  tolerant,  and  reconciliatory  of  creeds  at 
present  opposed?  Why  is  history,  which  in 
old  times  was  satisfied  with  relating  the  deeds 
of  princes  or  of  ruling  bodies  of  men,  direct¬ 
ed  at  the  present  day  so  much  to  the  masses, 
and  why  does  it  feel  the  want  of  descending 
from  the  summits  of  society  to  its  base? 
And  what  means  that  word  Progress,  which, 
understood  in  a  thousand  ways,  is  yet  found 
on  every  lip,  and  becomes  more  from  day  to 
day  the  watchword  of  all  labors?  We  thirst 
for  unity  :  we  seek  it  in  a  new  and  larger  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  mutual  responsibility  of  all 
men  towards  each  other, — the  indissoluble 
copartnery  of  all  generations  and  all  individu¬ 
als  in  the  human  race.  We  begin  to  com¬ 
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prehend  those  beautiful  w’ords  of  St.  Paul 
(Romans  xii.  5),  “  We  being  many,  are  one 
body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of 
another.”  We  resolve  the  incertitude  and 
caprices  of  individuals  into  a  universality:  we 
seek  the  intelligence  and  harmonizing  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  collective  mass.  Such  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  present  limes,  and  whosoever 
does  not  labor  in  accordance  with  it,  neces¬ 
sarily  remains  behind. 

Mr.  Carlyle  comprehends  only  the  individ¬ 
ual;  the  true  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race  escapes  him.  He  sympathizes  with  all 
men,  but  it  is  with  the  life  of  each  one,  and  not 
with  their  collective  life.  He  readily  looks 
at  every  man  as  the  representative,  the  in¬ 
carnation,  in  a  manner,  of  an  idea ;  he  does 
not  believe  in  a  “  supreme  idea,”  represent¬ 
ed  progressively  by  the  development  of  man¬ 
kind  taken  as  a  whole.  He  feels  forcibly 
(rather  indeed  by  the  instinct  of  his  heart, 
which  revolts  at  actual  evil,  than  by  a  clear 
conception  of  that  which  constitutes  life)  the 
want  of  a  bond  between  the  men  who  are 
around  him  ;  he  does  not  feel  sufficiently  the 
existence  of  the  bond  between  the  genera- 
tions  past,  present,  and  future.  The  great 
religious  thought,  the  continued  development 
o  f  Humanity  by  a  collective  labor  ^  according 
to  an  educational  plan  assigned  by  Provi¬ 
dence^  fore-felt  from  age  to  age  by  a  few  rare 
intellects,  and  proclaimed  in  the  last  fifty 
years  by  the  greatest  European  thinkers, 
finds  but  a  feeble  echo,  or  rather  no  echo  at 
all,  in  his  soul.  Progressive  from  an  impulse 
of  feeling,  he  shrinks  back  from  the  idea  as 
soon  as  he  sees  it  stated  explicitly  and  sys¬ 
tematically  ;  and  such  expressions  as  “  the 
progress  of  the  species”  and  “  perfectibility” 
never  drop  from  his  pen  unaccompanied  by  a 
taint  of  irony,  which  we  confess  is  to  us  inex¬ 
plicable.  He  seems  to  regard  the  human 
race  rather  as  an  aggregate  of  similar  indi¬ 
viduals,  distinct  powers  in  juxtaposition,  than 
as  an  association  of  laborers,  distributed  in 
groups,  and  impelled  on  different  paths  to¬ 
ward  one  single  object.  Nation  itself,  coun¬ 
try, — the  second  collective  existence,  less 
vast,  but  still  for  many  centuries  not  less  sa¬ 
cred  than  humanity, — vanishes,  or  is  modi¬ 
fied  under  his  hand  :  it  is  no  longer  the  sign 
of  our  portion  of  labor  in  the  common  work, 
the  workshop  in  which  God  has  placed  the 
instruments  of  labor  to  fulfil  the  mission  most 
within  our  reach ;  it  is  no  longer  the  symbol 
of  a  thought,  of  a  special  vocation  to  he  fol- 
low'ed,  indicated  by  the  tradition  of  the  race, 
by  the  affinity  of  tendencies,  hy  the  unity  of 
language,  by  the  character  of  localities ;  it  is 
something  reduced,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
the  proportions  of  the  individual.  The  na- 
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tionality  of  Italy  is  the  glory  of  having  pro¬ 
duced  Dante  and  Christopher  Columbus ; 
the  nationality  of  Germany  that  of  having 
given  birth  to  Luther,  to  Goethe,  and  to  others. 
The  shadow  thrown  by  these  gigantic  men 
appears  to  eclipse  to  his  view  every  trace  of 
the  national  thought  of  which  these  men  were 
only  the  interpreters  or  prophets,  and  of  the 
people,  who  alone  are  its  depositary.  All 
generalization  is  so  repugnant  to  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle,  that  he  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  error  as 
he  deems  it,  by  declaring  that  the  history  ofthe 
world  is  fundamentally  nothing  more  than  the 
biography  of  great  men  (‘  Lectures’).  This  is 
to  plead,  distinctly  enough,  the  falseness  ofthe 
idea  which  rules  the  movement  of  the  times.* 

We  protest,  in  the  name  ofthe  democratic 
spirit  of  the  age,  against  such  ideas.  Histo^ 
ry  is  not  the  biography  of  great  men ;  the 
history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  religion  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
translation  by  symbols,  or  external  actions, 
of  that  relision.  The  (rreat  men  of  the  earth 
are  but  the  marking-stones  on  the  road  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  they  are  the  priests  of  its  religion. 
What  priest  is  equal  in  the  balance  to  the 
whole  religion  of  which  he  is  a  minister? 
There  is  yet  something  greater,  more  divine¬ 
ly  mysterious,  than  all  the  great  men, — and 
this  is  the  earth  which  bears  them,  the  hu¬ 
man  race  which  includes  them,  the  thought 
of  God  which  stirs  within  them,  and  which 
the  whole  human  race  collectively  can  alone 
accomplish.  Disown  not,  then,  the  common 
mother  for  the  sake  of  certain  of  her  children, 
however  privileged  they  may  be;  for  at  the 
same  time  that  you  disown  her,  you  will  lose  the 
intellect  of  these  rare  men  whom  you  admire. 
Genius  is  like  the  flower,  which  draws  one 
half  of  its  life  from  the  moisture  that  circu¬ 
lates  in  the  earth,  and  inhales  the  other  half 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  inspiration  of 
genius  belongs  one  half  to  heaven,  the  other 
to  the  crowds  of  common  mortals  from  whose 
life  it  springs.  No  one  is  gifted  with  a  right 
comprehension  of  it,  without  studying  the 
medium  in  which  it  lives. 

We  cannot,  however,  here  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  any  positive  ideas  respecting  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  our  epoch,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  col¬ 
lective  progress  which  appears  to  us  to  char¬ 
acterize  it  :  perhaps  we  may  one  day  take  an 

*  This  is  the  essence  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  ideas,  as 
they  appear  to  us  to  be  deducible  from  the  body  of 
his  views  and  opinions  and  the  general  spirit  which 
breathes  in  his  works.  Of  course  we  meet  here 
and  there  with  passages  in  opposition  to  this  spirit, 
and  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  age.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  writer  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  stump  to  avoid 
this  ;  but  we  do  not  think  we  can  be  accused,  if 
our  remarks  are  read  with  attention,  of  unfaithful¬ 
ness  in  the  material  point. 


occasion  to  trace  the  history  of  this  doctrine, 
which,  treated  as  it  still  is  with  neglect, 
reckons  nevertheless  amongst  its  followers 
men  who  bore  the  names  of  Dante,  of  Bacon, 
and  of  Leibnitz.  We  can  at  present ‘only 
mark  the  existence  of  the  contrary  doctrine 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  leads  him. 

It  is  evident  that,  of  the  two  criteria  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  individual  conscience  and  universal 
tradition,  between  which  mankind  has  hith¬ 
erto  perpetually  fluctuated,  and  the  reconcile¬ 
ment  of  which  appears  to  us  to  constitute 
the  only  means  we  possess  of  recognizing 
truth,  Mr.  Carlyle  adopts  one  alone — the 
first.  He  rejects,  or  at  least  wholly  neglects, 
the  other.  From  this  point,  in  his  view,  all 
follows  in  a  natural  connexion  :  individuali¬ 
ty  being  every  thing,  the  doctrine  of  uncon~ 
sciousness  follows.  The  voice  of  God  is 
heard  in  the  intuition,  in  the  instincts  of  the 
soul :  to  separate  the  individuality  from  every 
human  external  agency,  and  to  offer  it  in  na¬ 
tive  purity  to  the  breath  of  inspiration  from 
above, — this  is  to  prepare  a  temple  to  God  ; 
God  and  the  individual  man — Mr.  Carlyle 
sees  no  other  object  in  the  world.  But  how 
can  the  individual  alone  approach  God,  un¬ 
less  by  transport,  by  enthusiasm,  by  the  un¬ 
premeditated  upward  flight  of  the  spirit,  un¬ 
shackled  by  method  or  calculation?  Hence 
arises  all  Mr.  Carlyle’s  antipathy  to  the  la¬ 
bors  of  philosophy;  they  must  appear  to  him 
like  the  efforts  of  a  Titan  with  the  strength  of  a 
pigmy.  Of  what  avail  are  the  poor  analyt¬ 
ical  and  experimental  faculties  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  intellect,  in  the  solution  of  this  immense 
and  infinite  problem  ?  Hence,  likewise,  his 
bitter  and  often  violent  censure  of  all  those 
who  labor  against  the  social  state  as  it  exists. 
Victory  may  indeed  justify  them,  for  victory 
is  the  intervention  of  God  by  his  decree,  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal ;  but  where  is  the 
man  who  can  pretend  to  fore-calculate,  to  de¬ 
termine  this  decree?  What  avails  it  to  fill 
the  echoes  with  complaint,  like  Philoctetes  ? 
What  avails  it  to  contend  convulsively  in  a 
powerless  struggle?  What  is,  is.  All  our 
endeavors  will  not  alter  it  before  the  time 
decreed ;  that  time  God  alone  determines. 
What  is  to  happen  God  will  bring  to  pass, 
very  probably  by  wholly  different  means  from 
those  which  we,  feeble  and  ephemeral  crea¬ 
tures,  may  imagine.  Point  out  the  evil, 
calmly,  wisely ;  then  resign  yourself,  trust, 
and  wait !  There  is  a  deep  discouragement, 
a  very  despair,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  bold 
fervor  of  belief  which  characterizes  many  of 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  pages.  To  us  he  seems  to 
seek  God  rather  as  a  refuge,  than  as  the 
source  of  right  and  of  power ;  from  his  lips, 
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at  times  so  daring,  we  seem  to  hear  every 
instant  the  cry  of  the  Breton  mariner — “  My 
God,  protect  me  !  my  bark  is  so  small  and 
the  ocean  so  vast !" 

N£)\v  all  this  is  partly  true,  and  neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  all  partly  false ;  true,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  legitimate  consequence  from  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  starting-point;  false,  in  a  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  point  of  view.  If  we 
derive  all  our  ideas  of  human  affairs  and  la¬ 
bors  from  the  notion  of  the  individual,  and 
see  only  in  social  life  “  the  Jiggregate  of  all 
the  individual  men’s  lives” — in  history  only 
”  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies  ”* 
— if  we  always  place  man,  singly,  isolated,  in 
presence  of  the  universe  and  of  God,  we  shall 
have  full  reason  to  hold  the  language  of  Mr. 
Carlyle.  If  all  philosophy  be  in  fact,  like 
that  of  the  ancient  schools,  merely  a  simple 
physiological  studyof  the  individual, — an  anal¬ 
ysis,  more  or  less  complete,  of  his  faculties, 
— of  what  use  is  it,  but  as  a  kind  of  intellect¬ 
ual  gymnastics  ?  If  our  powers  be  limited 
to  such  as  each  one  of  us  may  acquire  by  him¬ 
self,  between  those  moments  of  our  earthly 
career  which  we  call  birth  and  death,  they 
are  indeed  enough  to  attain  the  power  of 
guessing  and  of  expressing  a  small  fragment 
of  the  truth  :  let  him  who  can  realize  it  here. 
But  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  point  of  view 
of  the  collective  existence.  Mankind,  and  re¬ 
gard  social  life  as  the  continued  development 
of  an  idea  by  the  life  all  its  individuals, — if 
we  regard  history  as  the  rehation  of  this  de¬ 
velopment  in  time  and  space  through  the 
works  of  individuals  ;  if  we  believe  in  the  co¬ 
partnery  and  mutual  responsibility  of  genera¬ 
tions,  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
life  of  the  individual  is  his  development,  in  a 
medium  fashioned  by  the  labors  of  all  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  preceded  him,  and  that 
the  powers  of  the  individual  are  his  powers 
grafted  upon  those  of  all  foregoing  humanity, 
— all  our  ideas  w'ill  change.  Philosophy  will 
appear  to  us  as  the  science  of  the  law  of  life, 
aa  ‘‘  the  soul  ”  (Mr.  Carlyle  himself  once 
uses  this  expression  in  contradiction  to  the 
general  spirit  of  his  works),  “  of  which  reli¬ 
gion,  worship,  is  the  body  and  the  complaint 

of  the  intellect,  so  often  looked  upon  as  idle, 
from  Byron  down  to  George  Sand,  will  be  to 
us,  what  it  is  in  truth,  the  registered,  effica¬ 
cious  protest  of  the  spirit,  tormented  by  pre¬ 
sentiments  of  the  future,  against  a  present 
corrupted  and  destroyed  ;  and  we  shall  feel 
that  it  is  not  only  our  right,  but  our  duty,  to 
incarnate  our  thought  in  action.  For  it 
matters  little  that  our  individual  powers  be 
of  the  smallest  amount  in  relation  to  the  oh. 


ject  to  be  attained  ;  it  matters  little  that  the 
result  of  our  action  be  lost  in  a  distance 
which  is  beyond  our  calculation ;  we  know 
that  the  powers  of  millions  of  men,  our  breth¬ 
ren,  will  succeed  to  the  work  after  us,  in  the 
same  track, — we  know  that  the  object  at¬ 
tained,  be  it  when  it  may,  will  be  the  result 
of  all  our  efforts  combined. 

The  object — an  object  to  be  pursued  col¬ 
lectively,  an  ideal  to  be  realized  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  here  below,  by  the  association  of  all  our 
faculties  and  all  our  powers — “operalio  hu- 
inanae  universitatis,”  as  Dante  says  in  a  work 
little  known,  or  misunderstood,  in  which, 
five  centuries  ago,  he  laid  down  many  of  the 
principles  upon  which  we  are  laboring  at  the 
present  day — “  ad  quam  ipsa  universitas 
hominum  in  tanta  multitudine  ordinatur,  ad 
quam  quidein  operationem  nec  homo  unus, 
nec  domus  una,  nec  vicinia,  nec  una  civitas, 
nec  regnum  particulare,  pertingere  potest”* 
— this  alone  gives  value  and  method  to  the 
life  and  acts  of  the  individual,  Mr.  Carlyle 
seems  to  us  almost  always  to  forget  this.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  without  a  sound  criterion  whereby  to 
estimate  individual  acts,  he  is  compelled  to 
value  them  rather  by  the  power  which  has 
been  expended  upon  them,  by  the  energy  and 
perseverance  which  they  betray,  than  by  the 
nature  of  the  object  toward  which  they  are 
directed,  and  their  relation  to  that  object. 
Hence  arises  that  kind  of  indifference  which 
makes  him,  we  will  not  say  esteem,  but  love, 
equally  men  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  pursuing  contrary  objects, — Johnson  and 
Cromwell,  for  example.  Hence  proceeds 
that  spirit  of  fatalism  (to  call  things  by  their 
right  names)  which  remotely  pervades  his 
work  on  the  French  Revolution ;  which 
makes  him  sympathize  so  much  with  bold 
deeds,  admire  ability,  under  whatever  form 
displayed,  and  so  often  hail,  at  the  risk  of  be¬ 
coming  an  advocate  of  despotism,  might  as 
the  token  of  right.  He  desires  undoubtedly 
the  good esery  where  and  always;  but  he  de¬ 
sires  it,' from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come 
— from  above  or  from  below', — imposed  by 
power,  or  proclaimed  by  the  free  and  sponta¬ 
neous  impulse  of  the  multitude  ;  and  he  for¬ 
gets  that  the  good  is  above  all  a  moral  ques¬ 
tion  ;  that  there  is  no  good  apart  from  the 
consciousness  of  good :  that  it  exists  only 
where  it  is  made,  not  obtained,  by  man  :  he 
forgets  that  we  are  not  machines  for  produc¬ 
tion,  from  which  as  much  work  as  possible  is 
to  be  extracted,  but  free  agents,  called  to 
stand  or  fall  by  our  works.  His  theory  of 
unconsciousness,  the  germ  of  which  appears  in 
the  ‘  Life  of  Schiller,’  and  is  clearly  defin- 
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ed  in  his  essay  *  Characteristics,’  although  a^ 
first  view  it  may  indeed  appear  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  human  spontaneity,  yet  does  emphati¬ 
cally  involve  its  oblivion,  and  sacrifices,  in  its 
application,  the  social  object  to  an  individual 
point  of  view. 

Genius  is  not,  generally  speaking,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  what  it  e.Kperiences  or  of  what  it  is 
capable.  It  is  not  the  suspended  harp  which 
sounds  (as  the  statue  of  Memnon  in  the  desert 
sounds  in  the  sun)  at  the  changing  unfore¬ 
seen  breath  of  wind  that  sweeps  across  its 
strings :  it  is  the  conscious  power  of  the  soul 
of  a  man,  rising  from  amidst  his  fellow-men, 
believing  and  calling  himself  a  son  of  God, 
an  apostle  of  eternal  truth  and  beauty  upon 
the  earth,  the  privileged  worshipper  of  an  ideal 
as  yet  concealed  from  the  majority :  he  is 
almost  always  sufficiently  tormented  by  his 
contemporaries,  to  need  a  compensation — 
that  of  feeling  his  life  in  the  generations  to 
come.  C$sar,  Christopher  Columbus,  were 
not  unconscious:  Dante,  when,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  ‘  Para- 
diso,’  he  hurled  at  his  enemies  that  sublime 
menace,  which  commentators  without  heart 
and  without  head  have  mistaken  for  a  cry  of 
supplication, — Kepler,  when  he  wrote,  “  My 
book  will  await  its  reader ;  has  not  God 
waited  six  thousand  years  before  he  created 
a  man  to  contemplate  his  works  ?”* — Shak- 
speare  himself,  when  he  wrote, 

“  And  nothing  stands  *  *  * 

And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand’*! 

— these  men  were  not  unconscious  :  but  even 
had  they  been  so,  even  were  genius  always 
unconscious,  the  question  lies  not  there.  It 
is  not  the  consciousness  of  genius  that  is  im¬ 
portant  to  a  man,  but  of  that  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  do :  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
object,  and  not  that  of  the  means,  which  we 
assert  to  be  indispensable,  whenever  man  has 
any  great  thing  to  accomplish.  This  con¬ 
sciousness  pervaded  all  the  great  men  who  have 
embodied  their  thought, — the  artists  of  the 
middle  ages  themselves,  who  have  transferred 
to  stone  the  aspiration  of  their  souls  towards 
heaven,  and  have  bequeathed  to  us  Christian 
cathedrals,  without  even  graving  their  names  j 
on  a  corner-stone.  What  then  becomes  of 
the  anathema  hurled  by  Mr.  Carlyle  at  phi¬ 
losophy?  What  becomes  of  the  sentence 
passed  with  so  much  bitterness  against  the 
restless  complaints  of  contemporary  writers? 
What  is  philosophy  but  the  science  of  ends  ? 
And  is  that  which  he  calls  the  disease  of  the 
times,  at  the  bottom  aught  else  than  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  new  object,  not  yet  attained  ? 

*  Harmonices  Mundi :  libri  quinque. 

t  Sonnets,  60.  See  also  Sonnets  17,  18,  55,  63, 
81,  etc. 


We  know  there  are  many  men  who  pretend, 
without  right  and  without  reality,  that  they 
already  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
means.  Is  it  this  that  he  attacks?  If  so,  let 
him  attack  the  premature  cry  of  triumph, 
the  pride,  not  the  plaint.  This  is  but  the 
sign  of  suffering,  and  a  stimulus  to  research  : 
it  is  doubly  sacred. 

Doubly  sacred,  we  say, — and  to  murmur 
at  the  plaint  is  both  unjust  and  vain  ;  vain, 
— for  whatever  we  may  do,  the  words,  “  the 
whole  creation  groaneth”  of  the  apostle 
whom  we  love  to  quote  will  be  verified  the 
most  forcibly  in  the  choicest  intellects,  when¬ 
ever  an  entire  order  of  things  and  ideas  shall 
be  exhausted ;  whenever,  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
phrase,  there  shall  exist  no  longer  any  social 
faith : — unjust,  for  while  on  one  side  it  at¬ 
tacks  those  who  suffer  the  most,  on  the  other 
it  would  suppress  that  which  is  the  symptom 
of  the  evil,  and  prevent  attention  being  awak¬ 
ened  to  it.  Suffer  in  silence,  do  you  say  ? 
no,  cry  aloud  upon  the  housetops,  sound  the 
tocsin,  raise  the  alarm  a\  all  risks,  for  it  is 
not  alone  your  house  that  is  on  fire,  but  that 
of  your  neighbor,  that  of  every  one.  Silence 
is  frequently  a  duty,  when  suffering  is  only 
personal ;  it  is  an  error  and  a  fault,  when  the 
suffering  is  that  of  millions.  Can  we  possi¬ 
bly  imagine  that  this  complaining,  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  unrest  and  discontent  which  at  the 
present  day  bursts  out  on  every  side,  is  only 
the  effect  of  the  personal  illusions  of  a  few 
egoistical  writers  ?  Do  w’e  imagine  that  there 
can  be  any  pleasure  in  parading  one’s  own 
real  sufferings  before  the  public  ?  It  is  more 
pleasant  to  cause  smiles  than  tears  in  those 
around  us.  But  there  are  times  in  which  every 
oracle  utters  words  of  ill  omen ;  the  heavens 
are  veiled,  evil  is  every  where  ;  how  should  it 
not  be  in  the  heart  of  those,  whose  life  vi¬ 
brates  most  at  the  trembling  of  the  universal 
life?  What !  after  proving  the  evil  every  in¬ 
stant  in  our  pages,  after  showing  society  ad¬ 
vancing  through  moral  anarchy  and  devoid  of 
belief  towards  its  dissolution,  can  we  expect 
the  features  to  remain  calm  ?  are  we  astonish¬ 
ed  if  the  voice  trembles,  if  the  soul  shudders? 
Human  thought  is  disquieted ;  it  questions 
itself,  listens  to  itself,  studies  itself:  this  is 
evidently  not  its  normal  state.  Be  it  so  :  but 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  must  we  abolish  thought, 
— deny  the  intellect  the  right,  the  duty  of 
studying  itself,  when  it  is  sick?  This  is  in¬ 
deed  the  result  of  the  essay  on  ‘  Characteris¬ 
tics,’  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  most  remarkable 
works.  The  first  part  is  truly  admirable ;  the 
evil  is  there  perfectly  charactered  and  the 
principal  symptoms  described  ;  but  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  most  lame  and  impotent.  It  ends 
by  suppressing  {how^  is  not  indicated)  the  dis- 
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quietude,  or  whit  he  terms  the  “self-sen-*  and  when  the  human  intelligence  should  be  ripe 
tience,”  the  “self-survey,”  the  consciousness,  for  a  higher  initiation.  When  this  period  ar- 
Would  it  not  he  better  to  endeavor  to  suppress  rives,  all  isolated  e.xortation  to  faith  is  useless, 
the  malady  which  produces  it  ?  There  is  a  What  is  preached  may  be  eminently  sage  and 
brilliant  passage  at  the  end  of  this  same  essay,  moral ;  it  may  have,  here  and  there,  tlie  au- 
which  serves  us  as  a  conclusive  reply  : —  thority  of  an  individual  system  of  philosophy, 

but  it  will  never  compel  belief.  It  may^neet 
“  Do  vye  n^ot  alrea^  know  that  the  name  of  the  ^  sterile  theoretic  approbation,  but  it  will 

as  soldiers,  fightini}  i.i  a  foreign  land,  that  under-  ‘he  practice,  It  will  not  dictate 

stand  not  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  have  no  action,  it  will  not  gain  that  mastery  over 
need  to  understand  it;  seeing  well  what  is  at  the  life  of  men  which  can  make  it  fruitful  in 


;  seeing  well  what  is  at  the  life  of  men  which  can  make  it  fruitful  in 
our  hand  to  be  done.  Let  us  do  it  like  soldiers,  all  its  manifestations.  If  the  contrary  were 
with  submission,  with  courage,  with  a  heroic  joy.  true,  there  is  no  religion  that  could  not  make 
*  Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  universe  exist  for  ever  in  harmony,  by  the 
thy  might.’  Behind  us,  behind  each  one  ot  us.  which  is  either  developed  or  involv- 

Iie  SIX  thousand  years  ot  human  ettort,  human  j  •  n  .1  •  u-  u  11 

conquest:  before  U8  is  the  boundless  Time,  with  “•  here  are  tunes  in  which  all 

its  as  yet  uncreated  and  unconquered  continents  onorts  are  paralyzed  by  apathy,  except  we 
and  Eldorados,  which  we,  even  we,  have  to  con-  change  (by  the  development  of  new  relations 
quer,  to  create ;  and  from  the  bosom  of  Efernity  between  men,  or  by  calling  into  action  an  ele- 
shine  for  us  celestial  guiding-stars.”  ment  hitherto  suppressed)  the  starting-point 

of  social  energy,  and  give  a  strong  shake  to 
We  have  selected  this  passage,  because,  the  intellect,  which  has  failed  asleep  from 
approaching  as  it  does  near  to  the  truth  in  want  of  nourishment. 

the  last  lines,  and  contradicting  them  (in  our  We  all  seek  God ;  but  we  know  that  here 
opinion)  in  the  first,  it  appears  to  us  to  in-  below  we  cannot  attain  unto  him,  nor  com- 
clude  in  essence  all  the  certainties  and  un-  prehend  him,  nor  contemplate  him  ;  the  ab- 
certainties,  the  “everlasting  Yea”  and  the  sorption  into  God  of  the  Brahminical  reli- 
“  everlasting  No”  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  God  and  gions,  of  Plato  and  of  some  modern  ascetics. 
Duty — these  are  in  fact  the  two  sacred  words  is  an  illusion  that  cannot  be  realized:  we 
which  mankind  has  in  all  critical  periods  re-  are  too  far  off.  Our  aim  is  to  approach  God: 
peated,  and  which  at  the  present  day  still  con-  this  we  can  do  by  our  works  alone.  To  in- 
tain  the  means  of  salvation.  But  we  must  carnate,  as  far  as  possible,  his  Word  ;  to  trans- 


know  in  what  manner  these  words  are  under 
stood. 


late,  to  realize  his  Thought,  is  our  charge 
here  below.  It  is  not  by  contemplating  his 


We  all  seek  God;  but  where,  how,  with  works  that  we  can  fulfil  our  mission  upon 
what  aim  ?  This  is  the  question.  Seek  him,  earth ;  it  is  by  devoting  ourselves  to  the  evo- 
Mr.  Carlyle  will  say,  in  the  starry  firmament,  lution  of  his  work,  without  interruption, 
on  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  calm  and  pure  brow  without  end.  The  earth  and  man  touch  at 
of  a  heroic  man ;  above  all,  in  the  words  of  all  points  on  the  infinite ;  this  we  know  well, 
genius  and  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  freed  but  is  it  enough  to  know  this  ?  have  we  not 
from  all  egoistic  passions.  God  is  every  to  march  onwards,  to  advance  into  this  infi- 


where  :  learn  to  find  him.  You  are  surround- 


But  can  the  individual  finite  creature 


ed  by  his  miraf'les ;  you  swim  in  the  Infinite  :  of  a  day  do  this,  if  he  relies  only  upon  his 
the  Infinite  is  also  within  you.  Believe, —  own  powers?  It  is  precisely  from  having 
you  will  be  better;  you  will  be  what  man  found  themselves  for  an  instant  face  to  face 
should  be.  True  indeed, — but  how  create  with  infinity,  without  calculating  upon  other 
belief?  This,  again,  is  the  question.  In  all  faculties,  upon  other  powers  than  their  own. 


periods  of  the  history  of  mankind  there  have  that  some  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the 
been  inspired  men  who  have  appealed  to  day  have  been  led  astray  into  skepticism  or 

_ _ _ _  _ A  _  _  •_  TKT  •  \  .1  1 


every  generous,  great,  divine  emotion  in  the 
human  heart,  against  material  appetites  and 


misanthropy.  Not  identifying  themselves 
sufficiently  with  mankind,  and  startled  at  the 


selfish  instincts.  These  men  have  been  lis-  disproportion  between  the  object  and  the 


tened  to;  mankind  has  believed:  it  has,  dur¬ 
ing  several  centuries,  done  great  and  good 


means,  they  have  ended  by  viewing  every 
where  death  and  annihilation,  and  have  no 


things  in  the  name  of  its  creeds.  Then  it  has  longer  had  courage  for  the  conflict.  The 
stopped,  and  ceased  to  produce.  Why  so?  ideal  has  appeared  to  them  like  a  treraen- 
Was  the  thing  it  had  believed,  false?  No,  it  dous  irony. 

was  incomplete  :  like  all  human  things,  it  was  In  truth,  human  life  regarded  from  a 
a  fragment  of  absolute  truth,  combined  with  merely  individual  point  of  view  is  a  melan- 
many  truths  relative  to  time  and  place,  destin-  choly  thing.  Glory,  power,  grandeur,  all 
ed  to  disappear  after  having  borne  their  fruit,  perish, — playthings  of  a  day,  broken  at  night. 
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The  mothers  who  loved  us,  whom  we  love,  religious,  social,  political  order ;  but  it  is  on 
are  snatched  away;  friendships  die,  and  we  condition  that  the  revolutionists  take  no  part 
survive  them.  The  phantom  of  death  watch-  in  them:  he  has  written  many  admirable 
es  by  the  pillow  of  those  dear  to  us :  the  pages  on  Knox  and  Cromwell ;  but  the 
liveliest  and  purest  love  vi’ould  be  a  bitier  chances  are  that  he  would  have  written  as 
irony,  were  it  not  a  promise  for  the  future ;  admirably,  although  less  truly,  against  them, 
and  this  promise  itself  is  not  felt  strongly  had  he  lived  at  the  commencement  of  their 
enough  by  us,  such  as  we  are  at  the  present  struggles.  Give  him  the  past — give  him  a 
day.  The  intellectual  adoration  of  truth,  power,  an  idea,  something  which  has  tri- 
without  hope  of  realization,  is  sterile  :  there  umphed  and  borne  its  fruits — so  that,  placed 
is  a  larger  void  in  our  souls,  more  room  for  thus  at  a  distance,  he  can  examine  and  com- 
the  truth  than  we  can  fill  during  our  short  prehend  it  under  all  its  points  of  view',  calm- 
terrestrial  existence.  Break  the  bond  of  ly,  at  his  ease,  without  fear  of  being  troubled 
continuity  between  ourselves  and  the  genera-  by  it,  or  drawm  into  the  sphere  of  its  iiction 
tions  which  have  preceded  and  shall  follow  — and  he  will  see  in  it  all  that  there  is  to  see, 
us  upon  the  earth,  and  what  is  the  devotion  to  more  than  others  are  able  to  see.  Bring  the 
ideas  but  a  sublime  folly?  Annihilate  the  object  near  to  him,  and  as  with  Dante’s  souls 
connection  of  all  human  lives,  efface  the  i«-  in  the  *  Inferno,*  his  vision,  his  faculty  of 
fallibility  which  lies  in  the  progression  of  j  penetration,  is  clouded.  If  his  judgment  re¬ 
collective  mankind,  and  what  becomes  mar-  specting  the  French  revolution  be  in  our 
tyrdom  but  a  suicide  without  an  object?  opinion  very  incomplete,  the  reason  is  that 
Who  would  sacrifice — not  his  life,  for  that  is  the  event  is  still  continued,  and  that  it  ap- 
little — but  all  the  days  of  his  life,  his  alfec-  pears  to  him  living  and  disturbing.  The  past 
tions,  the  peace  of  those  he  loves,  for  coun-  has  every  thing  to  expect  from  him — the  pre¬ 
try,  for  human  Jiberty,  for  the  evolution  of  a  sent,  nothing — not  even  common  justice, 
great  moral  thought,  when  a  few  years,  per-  Have  patience,  he  says,  to  tho.se  who  com- 
haps  a  few  days,  will  suffice  to  destroy  it?  plain  ;  all  will  come  to  pass,  but  not  in  your 
Sadness,  exhaustless  sadness,  discordance  be-  way:  God  will  provide  the  means.  By  whom 
tween  the  will  and  the  power,  disenchant-  then  will  God  provide  means  upon  earth  un- 
ment,  discouragement, — such  constitute  life,  less  by  us  ?  are  we  not  his  agents  here  be- 
when  looked  at  only  from  the  individual  low  ?  Our  destinies  are  within  us :  to  un¬ 
point  of  view.  A  few  rare  intellects  escape  derstand  them,  we  need  intellect — to  accom- 
the  common  law  and  attain  calmness;  but  it  plish  them,  power.  And  why  does  he  design 
is  the  calm  of  inaction,  of  contemplation;  us  the  first,  without  tjie  second  ?  Wherefore 
and  contemplation  here  on  earth  is  the  sel-  does  he  speak  to  us,  at  times,  in  such  beauti- 
fishness  of  genius.  ful  passages,  of  hope  and  faith,  of  the  divine 

We  repeat,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  instinct-  principle  that  is  within  us,  of  the  duty  which 
ively  all  the  presentiments  of  the  period ;  calls  us  to  act,  and  the  next  instant  smile 
but  not  understanding,  not  admitting  with  pity  upon  all  that  we  attempt, — and 
throughout,  where  he  labors  with  the  intel-  point  to  us  the  night,  the  vast  night  of  ex- 
lect  rather  than  with  the  heart,  the  collect-  tinctlon,  swallowing  up  ail  our  efforts? 
ive  life,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  something  very 
find  the  means  of  realization.  A  perpetual  incomplete,  very  narrow,  in  this  kind  of  con- 
antagonism  prevails  throughout  all  that  he  tempt  which  Mr.  Carlyle  exhibits,  whenever 
does;  his  instincts  drive  him  to  action,  his  he  meets  in  his  path  with  any  thing  that  men 
theory  to  contemplation.  Faith  and  disconr-  have  agreed  to  call  political  reform.  The 
agement  alternate  in  his  works,  as  they  must  forms  of  government  appear  to  him  almost 
in  his  soul.  He  weaves  and  unweaves  his  without  meaning :  such  objects  as  the  exten- 
web,  like  Penelope :  he  preaches  hy  turns  sion  of  suffrage,  the  guarantee  of  any  kind 
life  and  nothingness :  he  destroys  the  powers  of  political  right,  are  evidently  in  his  eyes 
of  his  readers,  by  continually  carrying  them  pitiful  things,  materialism  more  or  less  dis- 
from  heaven  to  hell,  from  hell  to  heaven,  guised.  What  he  requires  is,  that  men  should 
Ardent,  and  almost  menacing,  upon  the  grow  better,  that  the  number  of  just  men 
ground  of  idea,  he  becomes  timid  and  skep-  should  increase :  one  wise  man  more  in  the 
tical  as  soon  as  he  is  engaged  on  that  of  its  world  would  be  to  him  a  fact  of  more  im- 
application.  We  may  agree  with  him  with  portance  than  ten  political  revolutions.  It 
respect  to  the  aim — we  cannot  respecting  the  would  be  so  to  us  also,  were  we  able  to  create 
means;  he  rejects  them  all,  but  he  proposes  him,  as  Wagner  does  his  Homunculus,  by 
no  others.  He  desires  progress,  but  dislikes  blowing  on  the  furnaces, — if  the  changes  in 
progressives :.  he  foresees,  he  announces  as  the  political  order  of  things  did  not  precise- 
inevitable,  great  changes  or  revolutions  in  the  ly  constitute  those  very  manifestations  which 
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appear  to  us  indispensable  to  the  life  of  the 
just  and  wise  man.  When  a  creed  is  the 
professed  object,  we  must  not  capriciously 
destroy  the  instruments  which  may  enable  us 
fully  to  attain  it. 

We  know  well  enough,  that  there  are  too 
many  men  who  lose  the  remembrance  of  God 
in  the  symbol,  who  do  not  go  beyond  ques¬ 
tions  of  form,  contract  a  love  for  them,  and 
end  in  a  kind  of  liberalism  for  liberalism’s 
sake.  We  do  not  need  to  enter  our  protest 
against  this  caprice,  if  the  reader  has  paid  at¬ 
tention  to  what  we  have  already  said.  In 
our  view  the  real  problem,  which  rules  all 
political  agitation,  is  one  of  education.  We 
believe  in  the  progressive  moral  amelioration 
of  man,  as  the  sole  important  object  of  all 
labor,  as  the  sole  strict  duty  which  ought  to 
direct  us :  the  rest  is  only  means.  But 
where  the  liberty  of  means  does  not  exist, 
is  not  its  attainment  the  hrst  thing  needful  ? 
Take  an  enslaved  country, — Italy  for  exam¬ 
ple, — there  we  find  no  education,  no  press, 
no  public'  meetings  ;  but  censors,  who,  after 
having  mutilated  a  literary  journal  for  years, 
seeing  that  it  still  survives,  suppress  it  alto¬ 
gether  ;* — archbishops,  who  preach  against 
all  kinds  of  popular  instruction,  and  declare 
the  establishment  of  infant  schools  to  be  im¬ 
moral  ;t — princes,  who  stamp  all  the  books 
belonging  to  their  subjects.^  What  can  be 
done  to  ameliorate  in  such  a  country  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  peo- ! 
pie?  Take  a  country  of  serfs, — Poland  or 
Russia,  for  example, — liow  can  we  set  about 
the  attempt  to  annihilate  the  really  existing 
distinction  ?  Could  the  education  of  these  na¬ 
tions  be  commenced  otherwise  than  by  a  re¬ 
volution  ?  Take  a  man,  for  instance,  who  la¬ 
bors  hard  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a 
day  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  he  eats  his  bacon  and  potatoes  (when 
indeed  he  can  get  them)  in  a  place  which 
might  rather  be  called  a  den  than  a  house ; 
and  then,  worn  out,  lies  down  and  sleeps :  he 
is  brutalized  in  a  moral  and  physical  point 
of  view ;  he  has  not  ideas,  but  propensities, 
— not  belief,  but  instinct ;  he  does  not  read, 
— he  cannot  read ;  he  has  not  within  his 
reach  the  least  means  of  self-enlightenment, 
and  his  contact  with  the  upper  class  is  only 
the  relation  of  a  servant  to  a  master,  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  director  of  the  machine.  Of  what 
use  are  books  to  such  a  being  ?  How  can 
you  come  at  him,  how  kindle  the  divine 
spark  which  is  torpid  in  his  soul,  how  give 

*  The  ‘  Subalpino,’  the  ‘  Letturo  Popolari,  in 
Piedmont;  the  ‘  Antologia’at  Florence,  etc. 

t  The  Archbishop  of  Turin,  Franzoni,  in  a  pas¬ 
toral  letter.  | 

t  The  Duke  of  Modena.  j 


the  notion  of  life,  of  sacred  life,  to  him  who 
knows  it  only  by  the  material  labor  that 
crushes  him,  and  by  the  wages  that  abase 
him  ?  Alas  !  this  man’s  name  is  Million  ;  he  is 
met  with  on  every  side  ;  he  constitutes  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Europe. 
How  will  you  give  him  more  time  and  more 
energy  to  develope  his  faculties,  except  by 
lessening  the  number  of  his  hours  of  labor, 
and  increasing  his  profits?  How  can  you 
render  his  contact  with  the  enlightened  class¬ 
es  serviceable  to  him,  except  by  altering  the 
nature  of  his  relations  toward  them  ?  How, 
above  all,  will  you  raise  this  fallen  soul,  ex¬ 
cept  by  saying  to  him, — by  telling  him  in 
acts,  not  reasonings  whfch  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand, — “  Thou,  too,  art  man;  the  breath  of 
G^d  is  in  thee :  thou  art  here  below  to  deve¬ 
lope  thy  being  under  all  its  aspects ;  thy  body 
is  a  temple ;  thy  immortal  soul  is  the  priest, 
which  ought  to  sacrifice  there  for  all  ”?  And 
what  is  this  act,  this  token  destined  to  raise 
him  in  his  own  eyes,  to  show  to  him  that  he  has 
a  mission  upon  earth,  to  give  him  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  duties  and  his  rights,  except 
his  initiation  into  citizenship,  the  suffrage? 
What  is  meant  by  “  re-organizing  labor,”  but 
bringing  back  the  dignity  of  labor?  What 
is  a  new  form,  but  the  case,  of  a  new  idea? 
We  perhaps  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  ideal 
in  all  its  purity, — we  feel  ourselves  capable 
of  soaring  into  the  invisible  regions  of  the 
spirit.  But  are  we,  on  this  account,  to  iso¬ 
late  ourselves  from  the  movement  which  is 
going  on  among  our  brethren  beneath  us? 
Must  we  hear  ourselves  addressed  thus, 
“  You  profane  the  sanctity  of  the  idea,”  be¬ 
cause  the  men  into  whom  we  seek  to  instil  it 
are  flesh  and  bl(X)d,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
speak  to  their  senses  ?  Condemn  all  action, 
then ;  for  action  is  only  a  form  of  thought, 
— its  application,  practice.  “  The  end  of 
man  is  an  action,  and  not  a  thought.**  Mr. 
Carlyle  himself  repeats  this  in  his  ‘  Sartor 
Resartus’  (Book  2.  ch.  vi.),  and  yet  the 
spirit  which  pervades  his  works  seems  to  us 
too  often  of  a  nature  to  make  his  readers  for¬ 
get  it. 

It  has  been  asked,*  what  is  at  the  present 
day  the  duty  of  which  we  have  spoken  so 
much  ?  A  complete  reply  would  require  a 
volume,  but  we  can  point  it  out  in  a  few 
words.  Duty  consists  of  that  which  the  life 
of  the  individual  represents  in  ail  possible 
acts,  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  man,  all  that 
he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  absolute  or  rela¬ 
tive.  Duty  is  progressive,  as  the  evolution 
of  the  truth ;  it  is  modified  and  enlarges  with 
ages ;  it  changes  its  manifestations  according 


Mr.  Horne,  in  his  Preface  to  Gregory  VII. 
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to  the  acquirement  of  times  and  circum- Iso  far  as,  taken  literally,  and  falling  into  the 
stances.  There  are  times  in  which  we  must  hands  of  men  whose  tendencies  to  self-sacri- 
be  able  to  die  like  Socrates  ;  there  are  others,  fice  are  feeble,  it  may  lead  to  the  revival  of 
in  which  we  must  be  able  to  struggle  like  selfishness,  and  cause  that  which  at  bottom 
Washington  :  one  period  claims  the  pen  of  should  only  be  regarded  as  the  wages  of  duty 
the  sage,  another  requires  the  sword  of  the  to  he  mistaken  for  duty  itself.  It  is  well 
hero.  But  ever,  and  every  where,  its  source  known  what  use  Goethe,  the  high-priest  of 
is  God  and  his  law, — its  object.  Humanity,  the  doctrine,  made  of  this  maxim,  shrouding 
— its  guarantee,  the  mutual  responsibility  of  himself  in  what  he  called  ‘Art;’  and  amidst 
men, — its  measure,  the  intellect  of  the  in-  a  world  in  misery,  putting  away  the  question 
dividual  and  the  demands  of  the  period, — its  of  Religion  and  politics, — “  a  troubled  de¬ 
limit,  power.  Study  the  universal  tradition  ment  for  Art,”  though  a  vital  one  for  won, 
of  humanity,  w  ith  all  the  faculties,  with  all  — and  giving  himself  up  to  the  contemplation 
the  disinterestedness,  with  all  the  ccmpre-  of  forms  and  the  admiration  of  self.  There 
hensiveness  of  which  God  has  made  you  are  at  the  present  day  but  too  many  who 
capable ;  where  you  find  the  general  per-  imagine  they  have  perfectly  done  their  duty, 
manent  voice  of  humanity  agreeing  with  the  because  they  are  kind  toward  their  friends, 
voice  of  your  conscience,  be  sure  that  you  affectionate  in  their  families,  inoffensive  tc- 
hold  in  your  grasp  something  of  absolute  ward  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  maxim  of 
truth, — gained,  and  for  ever  yours.  Study  Goethe  and  of  Mr.  Carlyle  will  always  suit 
also  w  ith  interest,  attention,  and  comprehen-  and  serve  such  men,  by  transforming  into 
siveness,  the  tradition  of  your  epoch  and  of  duties  the  individual,  domestic,  or  other  af- 
your  nation, — the  idea,  the  want,  which  fer-  fections, — in  other  words,  the  consolations 
ments  within  them:  w'here  you  find  that  of  life.  Mr.  Carlyle  probably  does  not  carry 
your  conscience  sympathizes  with  the  gen-  out  his  maxim  in  practice ;  but  his  principle 
eral  aspiration,  you  are  sure  of  possessing  leads  to  this  result,  and  cannot  theoretically 
the  relative  truth.  Your  life  must  embody  have  any  other.  ”  Here  on  earth  we  are  as 
both  these  truths,  must  represent  and  com-  soldiers,”  he  says : — true,  but  ”  we  under- 
municate  them,  according  to  your  intelli-  stand  nothing,  nor  do  we  require  to  under- 
gence  and  your  means;  you  must  be  not  stand  any  thing,  of  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
only  MAN,  but  a  man  of  your  age;  you  must  paign.”  What  law,  what  sure  object  can  we 
act  as  well  as  speak;  you  must  be  able  to  then  have  for  action,  excepting  those  to 
die  without  being  compelled  to  acknow-  which  our  individual  instincts  lead  us?  Re¬ 
ledge,  ”  I  have  known  such  a  fraction  of  the  ligion  is  the  first  of  our  wants,  he  will  go  on 
truth,  I  could  have  done  such  a  thing  for  its  to  say:  but  whilst  to  us  religion  is  a  belief 
triumph,  and  I  have  not  done  it.”  Such  is,  and  a  worship  in  common,  an  ideal,  the 
in  our  opinion,  duty,  in  its  most  general  ex-  realization  of  which  mankind  collectively 
pression.  As  to  its  special  application  to  must  seek, — a  heaven,  the  visible  symbol  of 
our  times,  we  have  said  enough  on  this  point  which  the  earth  must  be  rendered  by  our 
in  the  commencement  of  the  part  of  our  arti-  efforts, — to  him  it  is  only  a  simple  relation 
cle  which  establishes  our  difference  from  the  of  the  individual  to  God.  It  ought  therefore, 
views  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  render  its  deduction  according  to  our  view,  to  preside  over  the 
easy.  The  question  at  the  present  day  is  a  development  of  collective  life ;  according  to 
perfecting  the  principle  of  association,  a  his  view,  its  only  office  is  to  pacify  the  trou- 
change  of  the  medium  in  which  mankind  bled  soul. 

moves :  duty  therefore  lies  in  a  collective  la-  Does  it  at  least  lead  to  this  conclusion  ? 
bor, — every  one  to  measure  his  powers,  and  Is  he  (we  speak  of  the  writer,  of  whom 
to  see  what  part  of  this  labor  falls  to  him.  alone  we  have  a  right  to  speak)  calm  ? 
The  greater  the  intellect  and  influence  a  No,  he  is  not :  in  this  continual  alternation 
man  enjoys,  the  greater  his  responsibility  ;  between  aspirations  as  of  a  Titan  and  powers 
but  assuredly  contemplation  cannot  satisfy  necessarily  very  limited,  between  the  feeling 
duty  in  any  degree.  1  of  life  and  that  of  nothingness,  his  powers  are 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  expression  of  duty  is  natural-  paralyzed  as  well  as  thpse  of  his  readers.  At 
ly  different.  Thinking  only  of  individuality,  times  there  escape  from  his  lips  accents  of 
calculating  only  the  powers  of  the  individual,  distress,  which,  whatever  he  may  do,  he  can- 
he  would  rather  restrict  than  enlarge  its  |  not  remove  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
sphere.  The  rule  which  he  adopts  is  that  1  listen  to  him  with  attention  and  sympathy, 
laid  down  by  Goethe, — ”  Do  the  duty  which  1  What  else  is  that  incessant  and  discouraged 
lies  nearest  thee.”  And  this  rule  is  good,  yearning  after  rest,  which,  although  he  has 
inasfar  as  it  is,  like  all  other  moral  rules,  1  formally  renounced  the  happiness  of  life,  per- 
susceptible  of  a  wide  interpretation, — bad,  |  vades  all  his  works, — ‘  Sartor  Resartus’  espe- 
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daily, — and  which  so  constantly  calls  to  our 
minds  the  expression  of  Arnaud  to  Nicolle, 
—  “  N’avons-nous  pas  toute  I’eternite  pour 
nous  reposer  — “  Let  me  rest  here,  for  1  am 
way-weary,  and  life-weary  ;  I  will  rest  here, 
were  it  but  to  die ;  to  die  or  to  live  is  alike 

to  me,  alike  insignificant . Here,  then, 

as  I  lay  in  that  centre  of  indifference 

. the  heavy  dreams  rolled  gradually 

away.”*  Alas!  no,  •  poor  Teufelsdrock  ! 
there  is  no  repose  here  on  earth.  It  matters 
little  if  the  limbs  be  bruised,  the  faculties 
exhausted.  Life  is  a  conflict  and  a  march ; 
the  “  heavy  dreams”  will  return ;  we  are  still 
too  low ;  the  air  is  still  too  heavy  around  us 
for  them  to  “  roll  away.”  Strength  consists 
in  advancing  in  the  midst  and  in  spite  of 
them,  —  not  in  causing  them  to  vanish. 
They  will  vanish  higher,  when,  after  mount¬ 
ing  a  step  upon  the  ladder,  life  shall  expand 
in  a  purer  medium  :  the  flow’er,  too,  springs 
and  unfolds  in  the  earth,  to  expand  only  in 
another  element,  in  the  air  and  sun  of  God. 
Meanwhile  suffer  and  act ;  suffer  for  thyself, 
act  for  thy  brethren,  and  with  them.  Speak 
not  ill  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  the  spirit 
of  inquiry ;  these  are  the  implements  which 
God  has  given  us  for  our  labor, — good  or 
bad,  according  as  they  are  employed  for  good 
or  for  evil.  Tell  us  no  longer  that  “life  it¬ 
self  is  a  disease, — knowledge,  the  symptom 
of  derangement;”  talk  no  more  of  a  “first 
state  of  freedom  and  paradisiacal  unconscious¬ 
ness.”!  There  is  more  Byroniswi  in  these 
few  words  than  in  the  whole  of  Byron. 
Freedom  and  paradise  are  not  behind,  but 
before  us.  Not  life  itself,  but  the  deviation 
from  life,  is  disease :  life  is  sacred ;  life  is 
our  aspiration  toward  the  ideal, — our  affec¬ 
tions,  engagements,  which  will  one  day  be 
fulfilled,  our  virtues,  advanced  toward  great¬ 
er.  It  is  blasphemy  to  pronounce  a  word  of 
disrespect  against  it. 

The  evil  at  the  present  day  is,  not  that 
men  assign  too  much  value  to  life,  but  the  re¬ 
verse.  Life  has  fallen  in  estimation,  because, 
as  at  all  periods  of  crisis  and  disorganization, 
the  chain  is  broken  which  in  all  forms  of  be¬ 
lief  attaches  it  through  humanity  to  heaven. 
It  has  fallen,  because  the  consciousness  of 
mutual  human  responsibility,  which  alone 
constitutes  its  dignity  and  strength,  being 
lost  together  with  the  community  of  belief, 
its  sphere  of  activity  has  become  restricted, 
and  it  has  been  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
material  interests,  little  objects,  minor  pas¬ 
sions.  It  has  fallen,  because  it  has  been  too  j 
much  individualized ;  and  the  remedy  lies  in 

i 

*  Sartor  Resartus,  Book  ii.  ch.  9.  | 

t  Essays — ‘  Characteristics.’ 
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re-attaching  life  to  heaven, — in  raising  it 
again,  in  restoring  to  it  the  consciousness  of 
its  power  and  sanctity.  The  means  consist 
in  tempering  the  individual  life  in  the  com¬ 
mon  elements,  in  the  universal  life  :  they  con¬ 
sist  in  restoring  to  the  individual  that  which 
we  have  from  the  outset  called  the  feeling  of 
the  collective^  in  pointing  out  to  him  his  place 
in  the  tradition  of  the  species,  in  bringing 
him  into  communion,  by  love  and  by  works, 
with  all  his  fellow-men.  By  isolating  our¬ 
selves,  we  have  begun  to  feel  ourselves  feeble 
and  little  ;  we  have  begun  to  despise  our  ef¬ 
forts  and  those  of  our  brethren  toward  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  ideal ;  and  w’e  have  in  despair 
set  ourselves  to  repeat  and  comment  upon 
the  “  Carpe  diun'^  of  the  heathen  poet :  we 
must  make  ourselves  great  and  strong  again 
by  association;  we  must  not  dishonor  life, 
but  make  it  holy.  By  persisting  to  search 
out  the  secret,  the  law  of  individuality  in  the 
individuality  itself,  man  ends  only  in  egoism, 
if  he  is  evil-minded — in  skepticism,  in  fatal¬ 
ism,  or  in  contemplation,  if  he  is  virtuous. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  whatever  he  may  himself  think, 
fluctuates  between  these  last  three  tend¬ 
encies. 

The  function  which  Mr.  Carlyle  at  present 
fulfils  in  England  appears  to  us  tlierefore  im¬ 
portant,  but  incomplete.  Its  level  is  perhaps 
not  high  enough  for  the  demands  of  the  age ; 
nevertheless  it  is  noble,  and  nearer  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  we  have  pointed  out  than  that 
perhaps  of  any  other  living  writer.  All  that 
he  combats  is  indeed  really  false,  and  has 
never  been  combated  more  energetically:  that 
which  he  teaches  is  not  always  true.  His 
longings  belong  to  the  future, — the  temper 
and  habits  of  his  intelligence  attach  him  to 
the  past.  Our  sympathies  may  claim  the  one 
half  of  the  man, — the  other  half  escapes  us. 
All  that  we  regard  as  important,  he  considers 
so  also :  all  that  we  foresee,  he  foresees  like¬ 
wise.  We  only  differ  respecting  the  road  to 
follow,  the  means  to  be  adopted  :  we  serve 
the  same  God,  we  separate  only  in  the  wor¬ 
ship.  Whilst  we  dive  into  the  midst  of  pres¬ 
ent  things,  in  order  to  draw  inspiration  from 
them,  while  we  mingle  with  men  in  order  to 
draw'  strength  from  them,  he  retires  lo  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  contemplates.  We  appeal  perhaps 
more  than  he  to  tradition  ;  he  appeals  more 
than  we  to  individual  conscience.  We  per¬ 
haps  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  something  of 
the  purity  of  the  idea^  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
means ;  he  runs  the  risk,  without  intending 
it,  of  deserting  his  brother-laborers. 

Nevertheless,  let  each  follow  his  own  path. 
There  will  always  be  a  field  for  the  fraternity 
of  noble  spirits,  even  if  they  differ  in  their 
notion  of  the  present  life.  Their  outward 
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manifestations  may  vary,  but  only  like  the 
radiations  of  light  upon  the  earth.  The  ray 
assumes  different  colors,  accordiiiff  to  the  dit- 
ferent  media  through  which  it  passes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  surface  of  the  objects  upon  which 
it  falls ;  hut  wherever  it  falls,  it  warms  and 
vivifies  more  or  less  visibly,  and  all  the 
beams  proceed  from  the  same  source.  Like 
the  sun,  the  fountain  of  terrestrial  light,  there 
is  a  common  element  in  heaven  for  all  hu¬ 
man  spirits  which  possess  strong,  firm,  and 
disinterested  convictions.  In  this  sanctuary 
Mr.  Carlyle  will  assuredly  meet,  in  a  spirit 
of  esteem  and  sympathy,  all  the  chosen  spirits 
that  adore  God  and  truth,  who  have  learned 
to  suffer  without  cursing,  and  to  sacrifice 
themselves  without  despair. 

We  can  but  briefly  refer  to  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
last  work,  recently  published,  entitled  ‘Past 
and  Present.’  We  have  read  it  with  atten¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  desire  to  find  cause  to  alter 
our  opinions.  We  however  find  nothing  to  re¬ 
tract  :  on  the  contrary  the  present  work  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  confirm  those  opinions.  ‘  Past 
and  Present’  is  a  work  of  power,  and  will  do 
incalculable  good.  No  one  will  close  its  pages 
without  having  felt  awakened  in  him  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  would  perhaps  have  still 
slept  long  in  his  heart :  yet  should  the  reader 
desire  to  open  it  again,  with  a  view  to  study 
how  he  may  realize  these  sentiments  and 
thoughts  in  the  world,  he  will  often,  in  the 
midst  of  eloquent  pages,  of  fruitful  truths  ex¬ 
pressed  with  an  astonishing  energy,  meet  with 
disappointment.  ‘  Past  and  Present’  is,  in  our 
opinion,  remarkable  rather  for  the  tendencies 
and  aptitudes  which  it  presents  than  for  the 
paths  which  it  points  out.  It  is  a  step  to- 
ward  the  future,  not  a  step  in  the  future.  Will 
Mr.  Carlyle  take  this  step?  We  know  not, 
but  we  have  every  thing  to  hope  for. 


TO  A  CHILD. 

From  Fraaer’s  Magazine. 

My  happy  child  !  I  smile  to  see 

How  wisdom  I  have  sought  so  long, 
Hath  come  to  thee  spontaneously 
In  thine  unconsciousness  of  wrong  ; 
How,  wheresoe’er  thine  eyes  may  stray, 
Their  pure,  unclouded  sight  can  find 
A  something  beautiful  or  gay, — 

A  joy,  to  which  mine  eyes  are  blind. 

The  red  leaves  dancing  in  the  breeze. 
The  fulling  of  the  autumn  rain. 

The  solemn  waving  of  the  trees, 

Cor  us  are  beautiful  in  vain  ; 

But  thou,  with  better  wisdom  far, 

Canst  find  new  joy  in  every  change; 
Contented  with  the  things  that  are. 

Thy  wishes  ask  no  farther  range. 


And  if  they’re  sent  to  thee  alone. 

Or  if  they  come  alike  to  all. 

Thou  carest  not;  but  rnak’st  thine  own 
The  blessings  that  around  thee  fall. 

The  sunshine  and  the  breath  of  heaven. 

The  beauty  of  the  field  and  wood. 

To  thee  these  blessed  gifls  are  given, — 
Enough  fur  thee,  thou  know’st  them  good. 

I  love  to  cast  all  cares  aside. 

And,  calming  down  each  hope  and  fear. 
To  watch  the  smiles  of  light  that  glide 
Across  thy  face  when  none  are  near. 

And  think  that  glories  hid  from  eyes 
Long  dimmed  with  mists  of  grief  and  ill 
Before  thy  holier  vision  rise. 

Clad  in  their  vernal  beauty  still. 

Young  stranger  in  a  world  of  care. 

Keep,  keep  thy  keen  unclouded  sight; 

No  thoughts  of  ours  are  half  so  fair 
As  those  which  give  thy  soul  delight. 

Our  laughter  is  an  empty  sound 

To  that  clear,  silvery  tone  of  thine, — 

Our  very  hopes  are  check’d  and  bound. 

Our  thoughts  in  vain  for  freedom  pine. 

In  thee  so  lovely  life  doth  seem. 

So  rich  in  stores  of  happy  thought. 

So  calm,  so  sweet,  that  1  could  deem 

All  joys  men  feel  must  needs  be  brought 
From  far-off  shores  of  infancy  ; 

Borne  onward  o’er  the  wastes  of  life 
Like  bursts  of  music  o’er  the  sea. 

Dull’d,  but  still  heard  amid  the  strife. 

My  child  !  I  blessed  thee  at  thy  birth. 

Yet  knew  not  then  how  much  had  come 
Of  happiness,  and  love,  and  mirth, 

With  thee,  to  haunt  my  heart  and  home. 

I  dream’d  not  thy  young  life  could  shed 
Such  joy  and  beauty  upon  mine. 

Nor  I,  by  watching  thee,  be  led 
To  better  thoughts  of  things  divine. 


The  AFFimiY  of  Vegetables  for  Moisture, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  natural 
jiistory.  “  There  is  nothing  more  unaccountable,’* 
says  a  coire.spondent  of  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle, 
^‘than  the  fact  that  of  certain  plants  teeming  with 
moisture,  and  growing  to  a  large  size,  in  places 
where  no  other  vegetable  can  withstand  the  burn¬ 
ing  temperature.  In  the  deserts  of  the  East,  in 
Arabia,  and  those  extensive  plains  where  nothing 
save  sand  is  seen  on  the  ground  ;  where  the  heat 
reflected  from  the  earth  dissipates  the  passing  cloud, 
which  hastens,  as  it  w  ere,  to  shed  its  refreshing 
moisture  on  a  more  grateful  spot;  where  no  water 
ever  rises  from  a  spring,  or  falls  from  on  high,  and 
where  the  burning  soil  is  intolerable  to  the  foot 
even  of  the  camel,  the  water-melon  attains  the 
size  of  a  foot  and  more  in  diameter,  and  while  all 
around  is  parched,  offers  in  its  cold  and  copious 
juice  a  draught  to  the  traveller,  which  has  oAen 
saved  him  from  a  lingering  and  painful  death.  In 
a  similar,  though  less  efficient  manner,  the  melon 
cactus  refreshed  the  wild  herds  of  the  Pampas ;  and 
the  formidable  prickles  are  not  a  sure  guard  against 
the  powerful  kick  of  the  wild  horse,  who  has  no 
other  mods  of  getting  at  its  interior,  but  who  is  often 
I  permanently  lamed  in  this  extraordinary  contest.” 
I  — Chambers's  Ed.  Jour. 
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From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  in  the  chair.  The  paper 
“  On  the  cave-teniples  of  India,”  by  Mr.  J.  Fer- 
gusson,  was  concluded.  This  gentleman,  who 
traversed  a  great  part  of  India  as  an  artist  and 
antiquarian,  has  had  advantages  which  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  offew  in  examining  these  myste¬ 
rious  relics  of  antiquity  ;  and  though  he  mod¬ 
estly  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  the  knowledge 
of  Indian  learning  and  literature,  which  some  of 
those  have  enjoyed  who  have  visited  these  tem¬ 
ples,  he  is  the  only  person  w’ho  has  investigated 
them  with  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
age  and  object,  and  who  has  been  able  to  give 
them  his  undivided  attention;  whereas  other 
describers  have  visited  them  incidentally,  while 
travelling  on  their  usual  avocations.  He  may 
also  boast  of  seeing  a  larger  number  of  them 
than  any  other  traveller,  very  lew  having  escap¬ 
ed  his  research. 

If  it  were  possible  to  render  intelligible  the 
descriptions  detailed  in  this  very  interesting  pa¬ 
per  without  the  architectural  plans  laid  on  the 
Society’s  table,  our  limits  would  preclude  our 
doing  so;  but  this  is  the  less  to  be  lamented,  as 
several  of  these  extraordinary  excavations  have 
been  already  described  by  others.  It  will  be 
more  interesting  to  give  the  classification  which 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  extensive  observations  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  make  of  these  caverns,  and  his 
conclusions  on  their  chronological  succession 
and  antiquity,  which  he  brings  down  very  low, 
compared  with  the  extravagant  assumptions  of 
those  who  have  placed  them,  in  this  respect,  above 
the  oldest  temples  ofEgypt.  Mr.  Fe.rgiisson  di¬ 
vides  all  the  cave-temples  of  India  into  five  class¬ 
es.  The  first  or  most  ancient  of  these  he  terms 
the  vihara,  or  monastic  caverns.  These,  though 
one  in  object  and  arrangement,  are  very  various 
in  execution.  In  the  simplest  instances  they  are 
natural  caverns  somewhat  errlarged  and  improv'- 
ed  by  art ;  in  more  elaborate  examples  they 
are  extended  to  a  square  cell,  with  a  porch ; 
and  lastly,  to  an  extensive  hall,  supported  by 
massy  columns,  surrounded  by  cells  for  ihe  abode 
of  the  priest,  and  having  opposite  the  entrance  a 
deep  recess  or  sanctuary,  in  which  are  usually 
placed  statues  of  Buddha  and  his  attendants.' 
By  far  the  majority  of  Buddhist  excavations  are  of 
this  class ;  and  the  most  splendid  of  these  are 
at  Ajanta:  there  are  also  fine  specimens  at  Ello- 
ra  and  Salsette. 

The  second  class  is  that  of  the  chaitya  caves. 
These  are  the  temples  of  the  Buddhists;  and 
one,  at  least,  is  attached  to  every  set  of  caves  in 
India.  The  plan  and  arrangement  of  all  these 
is  exactly  alike ;  and,  unlike  the  viharas,  the 
oldest  ditfer  in  nothing  from  the  most  modern, 
except  in  size.  They  have  all  an  external 
porch,  an  internal  gallery  over  the  entrance, 
and  a  nave  or  centre  aisle,  at  least  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  covered  by  a  vault,  with  a  semi-dome 
over  a  chaitya,  or  aaghope.  The  whole  interi¬ 
or  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  aisle,  separated 
from  the  nave  by  massy  columns,  and  roofed. 
The  most  perfect  chaitya  cave  in  India^  and  in 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  opinion  tlie  most  ancient,  is 
that  at  Carlee. 
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These  two  classes  comprise  the  Buddhist 
caves.  The  third  class  are  the  Brahmanical 
caves.  These  are  copies  of  Buddhist  viharas, 
and,  until  closely  examined,  appear  as  though 
they  were  Buddhist  caves  appropriated  to  Brah¬ 
manical  use.  A  nearer  acquaintance,  however, 
shows  much  ditlerence  in  detail.  They  are, 
moreover,  never  surrounded  by  cells,  the  mon¬ 
astic  state  not  being  adopted  by  the  Brahmans: 
and  the  walls  are  sculptured,  and  never  painted, 
as  in  the  vihara  caves.  The  finest  specimens 
are  at  Ellora  and  Elephanta. 

The  fourth  class  are  not  properly  caves ;  they 
are  imitations  of  built  temples;  and  as  the  rock 
they  are  cut  from  is  usually  higher  than  the 
temple  itself,  they  look  as  though  they  were 
built  in  pits.  Thus  they  can  never  be  properly 
seen,  and  have  an  insignificant  appearance. 
They  are  in  worse  taste  than  either  of  the 
classes  mentioned,  although  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  the  antiquarian.  The  far-famed  Ky- 
las  at  Ellora  is  of  this  class. 

The  fiAh  class  are  the  janna  caves,  which,  un¬ 
less  it  comprehends  the  Indra  Snbha  group  at 
Ellora — a  matter  of  some  uncertainty, — contains 
butfew  specimens,  and  these  of  small  importance. 
They  consist  of  a  number  of  colossal  figures  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  sometimes,  but  not  always,  with 
a  screen  left  standing  before,  thus  constituting 
a  chamber.  The  sculpture  is  rude,  and  in  bad 
taste. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject,  Mr.  Fergusson 
made  some  remarks  on  the  religions  of  India. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  previous  to  the  appearance 
ofSakya  Muni,  in  the  sixth  century  helbre 
Christ,  there  existed  in  India  a  Brahmanical  re¬ 
ligion,  a  sort  of  fire-worship,  very  different  from 
modern  Brahmanisnj ;  and  that,  rontenjporary 
with  it,  there  w’as  a  Buddhistical  religion,  differ¬ 
ing  but  little  from  it.  Kings  and  people  went 
from  one  to  the  other  without  difficulty  or  ex¬ 
citement;  and  in  the  descriptions  left  by  the 
Greeks,  and  in  native  records,  we  find  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  tliem.  He  is  also  of 
opinion  tfiat,  from  the  period  of  Asoka,  b.  c.  250, 
to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Buddhism  was 
ihe  prevailing  faith  of  Northern  India,  while 
Brahmanism  ruled  in  the  south ;  and  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  participation  of  territory  that  polytheis¬ 
tic  Brahmanism  was  elaborated  which  now  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  India.  He  concludes  that  the 
earliest  cave-diggers  of  India  were  Buddhists ; 
who  were  afterwards  imitated  by  the  Brahmans: 
and  as  to  their  antiquity,  that  none  are  so  old  as 
the  date  of  Asoka.  Mr.  Fergusson  finished  by 
deploring  the  continued  destruction  of  these  re¬ 
mains,  and  more  particularly  of  the  paintings, 
from  the  injuries  of  the  climate,  from  their  in¬ 
crustation  by  the  soot,  from  the  native  cooking- 
fires,  and  by  tlie  more  destructive  propensities  of 
European  curiosity-fanciers,  who  seldom  visit  a 
temple  without  carrying  off  a  head  or  two, 
picked  out  of  the  wall,  which  is  usually  crushed 
to  lewder  before  reaching  its  destination. 

These  observations  elicited  from  the  meeting 
a  resolution  to  use  all  possible  means  to  get 
copies  made  of  some  of  these  paintings,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  Ajanta,  which  were  more  partic¬ 
ularly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  WILLIAM  TAYLOR  OF 
NORWICH. 

From  Iho  Quarterly  Review. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  ^Vritings  of  the 
late  William  Taylor^  of  Nonvich,  con¬ 
taining  the  Correspondence  of  many  years 
with  the  late  Robert  Southey,  Ksq.,  S^'c. 
By  J.  W.  Robberds,  F.  G.  S.,  of  Norwich. 

2  vols.  8vo.  London.  1843. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smith  complimented  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Taylors,  so  many  of  whom  have  made 
themselves  known  to  the  world  in  our  time, 
by  reversing  the  obsolete  adage  into  ‘  it  takes 
nine  men  to  make  a  Taylor.’  We  believe 
the  distinguished  persons  of  that  name  from 
Norwich  and  the  neighboring  country  do  not 
all  consider  themselves  to  be  of  the  same 
kindred  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  they  will 
all,  we  suppose,  allow  that  for  gifts  and  ac¬ 
quirements  the  foremost  among  them  was 
the  subject  of  these  Memoirs.  Y’et,  as  he 
put  forth  little  with  his  name,  and  did  not  in 
his  anonymous  writings  thoroughly  identify 
himself  with  the  theories  or  interests  cf  any 
great  party  among  us,  we  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that,  after  a  lence  of  thirteen 
years,  preceded  by  about  as  long  a  period  of 
comparative  inactivity,  he  had  nearly  ceased 
to  be  remembered  beyond  his  province  and 
the  professed  students  of  literature.  If  such  ob¬ 
scurity  has  gathered  over  him,  however,  these 
volumes  will  dispel  it.  The  narrative  is  that 
of  an  able  man — sometimes  too  ambitious 
indeed,  but  nowhere  diffuse,  every  where 
clear ;  and  the  correspondence  interwoven  is 
as  interesting  as  any  we  are  likely  to  see 
revealed  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  our  duty  to  review  such  a  book  as 
this ;  but  the  task  is  not  undertaken  without 
reluctance.  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  deliberate 
teacher  of  pernicious  opinions;  his  conver¬ 
sation  and  his  pen  were  influential  in  for¬ 
warding  some  of  the  most  fatal  heresies  of 

O  ^ 

this  age :  and  the  many  amiable  traits  in  his 
character  render  it  most  painful  to  dwell  on 
the  obstinacy  of  his  unhappy  delusions. 

He  was  born  at  Norwich  in  176/>,  the  only 
child  of  wealthy  parents.  His  father  had 
inherited  the  chief  place  in  an  old  mercantile 
house,  engaged  mostly  in  the  export  trade  ; 
and  William  was  destined  from  the  cradle  to 
succeed  in  this  respectable  position.  The 
family  were  of  the  Unitarian  sect,  and  so  all 
their  immediate  connections  appear  to  have 
been.  The  boy  was  sent  to  school  first 
under  a  Swiss  refugee,  whose  favorite  study 
is  said  to  have  been  etymology,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  Mr.  Rochemont  Barbauld,  Unita¬ 
rian  minister  at  Palgrave,  whose  ‘talented 
and  tasteful  consort’  (early  celebrated  as 
M.ay,  1844.  2 


Miss  Aikin)  took  a  large  share  in  the  tuition 
of  the  house,  and  soon  distinguished  Taylor 
as  one  of  two  pupils  especially  deserving  her 
own  and  her  husband’s  most  assiduous  care 
— the  other  being  Frank  Sayers,  whose  life 
was  in  the  sequel  written  and  his  remains 
collected  by  his  early  companion.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
berds  considers  it  as  an  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  two  cleverest  boys  of  the 
school  formed  an  enthusiastic  attachment  for 
each  other — we  should  have  thought  it 
stranger  if  they  had  not ;  but,  he  adds,  ‘  a 
friendship  unbroken  during  the  term  of  forty- 
three  years,  amidst  severer  trials  than  the 
struggles  of  academic  vanity  or  the  freaks 
of  juvenile  ambition.’  That  is  to  say,  it 
survived  a  total  disseverance  of  opinions  on 
subjects  of  the  highest  importance  ;  but  this, 
however  rare,  is  not  the  only  example  of  the 
kind,  nor  the  most  illustrious  one,  that  Mr. 
Taylor’s  biographer  records. 

In  his  life  of  Sayers  (1823),  Mr.  Taylor 
dwelt  with  grateful  recollection  on  the  pains 
taken  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  (whom  he  used  to 
call  ‘  the  mother  of  his  mind’)  with  the  ‘  Eng¬ 
lish  composition’  of  her  young  disciples; 
and,  in  reviewing  tliat  Life,  Mr.  Southey,  a 
warm  friend  and  admirer  of  both  Sayers  and 
Taylor,  made  this  passage  the  subject  of  a 
brief  comment : — 

‘It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  habit  of 
early  criiicism  would  have  the  effect  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  natural  and  easy  style  ;  whether  it  would 
not  tend  to  banish  colloquial  and  idiomatic 
English  from  composition ;  and  whether  pupils 
so  trained  would  not,  as  they  grew  up,  be  likel}’^ 
to  think  less  of  what  they  had  to  say  than  of  how 
they  should  say  it.  The  moral  faculties  cannot 
be  accustomed  to  discipline  too  early*,  that  they 
may  receive  their  bent  in  time ;  but  there  is. 
danger  of  weakening  or  distorting  the  inlel- 
lertual  powers,  if  y’ou  interfere  too  soon  with 
their  free  grow’th.  To  make  boys  critical  is  to 
make  little  men  of  them,  which  is  the  surest  way 
to  prevent  them  from  ever  becoming  great  ones.’ 
—  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  177. 

Such  remarks  might  naturally  have  occur¬ 
red  in  reference  to  any  Life  of  Sayers :  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Southey  was 
thinking  less  of  the  Doctor  than  of  his  histo¬ 
rian. 

Having  acquired  as  much  Greek  and  Latin 
as  Mr.  Barbauld  could  teach,  or  as  his  pa¬ 
rents  thought  desirable,  and  made  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  progress  in  various  branches  of  edu¬ 
cation  more  likely  to  be  serviceable  in  a 
mercantile  career,  William  Taylor  was  re¬ 
moved  from  Palgrave  to  the  Norwich  count¬ 
ing-house  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  could 
already  read  French  and  Italian  with  ease, 
and  the  foreign  connections  of  the  firm  ren¬ 
dering  it  expedient  that  he  should  complete 
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his  mastery  of  those  languages,  he  was  soon 
afterwards  sent  to  make  a  tour  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  partners. 
Some  specimens  of  his  letters  to  his  parents 
from  various  places  abroad  are  now  printed, 
and  they  are  such  as  cannot  be  considered  with¬ 
out  wonder.  He  must,  indeed,  have  been  a 
most  precocious  youth — at  fifteen  he  writes 
both  as  to  matter  and  language,  whether  in 
English,  in  French,  or  in  Italian,  as  few, 
very  few,  of  his  sex  at  such  standing  could 
ever  do.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  excited 
a  most  lively  interest  among  the  friends  and 
correspondents  of  his  family.  .After  some 
months  he  returned  a  man  in  mind  and  in 
manners,  and  almost  in  appearance.  The 
experiment  was  too  successful  not  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  After  being  admired  as  a  prodigy 
for  two  years  more  at  Norwich,  he  was  again 
sent  abroad  for  a  longer  time ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  some  flattering  openings  in  his 
father’s  traffic,  took  up  his  residence  during 
a  whole  twelvemonth  under  the  roof  of  a 
clergyman  at  Paderborn,  there  to  add  to  his 
other  attainments  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  German.  This  residence  decided 
his  destiny.  His  singular  facility  soon  over¬ 
came  all  the  difficulties  of  a  new  vocabulary. 
He  could,  before  the  twelve  months  were 
over,  use  the  language  like  a  native.  But 
his  host  and  preceptor  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer,  not  only  of  the  rising  belles-lettres, 
but  of  the  new  philosophy  of  his  country,  and 
Taylor  left  him  with  his  tastes  and  opinions 
for  ever  Germanized.  He  returned  to  Nor¬ 
wich  at  eighteen,  full  of  Goethe,  and  Burger, 
and  Voss;  but  not  without  having  ‘perva¬ 
sively  studied  ’  the  rationalistic  divines  as 
well  as  the  pantheistic  poets. 

Without  formally  withdrawing  from  the 
paternal  desk,  he  very  soon  convinced  all 
about  him  that  his  father  was  to  be  the  last 
real  merchant  of  the  lineage.  The  elder 
Mr.  Taylor  cared  nothing  about  either  poetry 
or  metaphysics,  but  he  was  proud,  as  well  he 
might  be,  of 'his  only  son,  and  fancying  him¬ 
self  richer  than  he  was,  by  degrees  acqui¬ 
esced  in  the  views  which  month  after  month 
developed  themselves  more  and  more  clearly. 
His  boy’s  translations  from  the  German  were 
handed  about — the  brilliant  novelties  were 
rapturously  praised.  The  Unitarians,  at  this 
time  prominent  in  the  place,  hailed  the 
opening  of  talents  that  promised  to  shed  new 
light  upon  their  body,  promote  its  local  as¬ 
cendancy,  and  extend  its  reputation  in  the 
world  beyond.  But  the  community  at  large 
welcomed  the  juvenile  a^irant.  There  was, 
as  there  had  long  been,  a  general  spirit  of 
intellectual  activity  in  Norwich,  but  in  those 
days  not  much  of  political  excitement ;  and 
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doctrinal  differences,  however  great  and 
serious,  do  not  seem  to  have  kept  church¬ 
men  and  sectaries  from  free  intercommu¬ 
nion  in  private  life,  any  more  than  from 
cordial  co-operation  in  the  promotion  of 
local  institutions,  either  of  a  literary,  or  sci¬ 
entific,  or  a  benevolent  and  charitable  de¬ 
scription. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  that  this  easy  state  of  things  was  dis¬ 
turbed.  At  that  era  the  Unitarians  were 
almost  universally  active  as  ‘  friends  of  the 
people.’  Young  Taylor  became  Secretary 
of  a  Democratic  Club ;  and  from  that  time 
his  social  connections  appear  to  have  been 
almost  exclusively  among  the  dissenters  and 
Whigs  in  and  about  his  native  town. 

Besides  political  clubs  Norwich  had  several 
Societies  which  held  evening  meetings  once 
a  week  to  hear  and  criticise  essays,  and 
debate  the  questions  that  these  happened  to 
stir  ;  and  William  Taylor,  while  yet  a  strip¬ 
ling,  had  w'on  distinction  among  them  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  speaker.  From  these 
meetings  younger  members  often  adjourned 
to  a  tavern,  prolonging  the  discussion  over 
the  bottle  or  the  bowl ;  and  here  also  Wil¬ 
liam  was  qualified  to  bear  his  part,  for  his 
temper  was  naturally  open,  and  from  an  early 
age  he  had  been  accustomed  to  very  con¬ 
vivial  habits  in  his  father’s  house.  The  old 
man  was  a  most  bountiful  Amphitryon,  and 
the  lad’s  manly  aspect  and  manners  had 
seemed  to  entitle  him  to  sit  on  equal  terms 
with  the  seniors,  whom  his  variety  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  liveliness  of  language  enter¬ 
tained  and  amused. 

Such  was  William  Taylor’s  position  when 
he  first  began  to  make  himself  known  as  a 
contributor  to  our  periodical  publications. 
Surrounded  with  ease  and  comfort  at  home, 
the  idol  of  his  amiable  parents,  courted  and 
caressed  as  the  agreeable  heir  to  a  handsome 
fortune,  which  might  abundantly  excuse  his 
unconcealed  inattention  to  mercantile  con¬ 
cerns — the  centre  of  a  cheerful  gay  circle  of 
his  own  class — sedulously  cultivated  and  ex¬ 
tolled  by  the  authorities  of  a  locally  pow¬ 
erful  sect — and  in  a  word,  habitually  looked 
up  as  in  every  way  the  most  promising  among 
the  rising  citizens  of  Norwich ;  if  a  young 
man  endowed  with  remarkable  brilliancy, 
and  above  all  with  most  remarkable  facility 
of  parts,  thus  early  accustomed  to  a  sense  of 
acknowledged  predominance,  naturally  fond 
of  society,  and  thus,  without  an  effort  as  it 
were,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belonged — if  such  a  youth  should 
have  elevated  his  ambition  altogether  beyond 
the  sphere  of  immediate  and  easy  triumphs, 
and,  secure  of  worldly  competence,  resolved- 
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ly  devoted  himself  to  the  most  laborious  of 
all  lives,  that  of  the  man  who  does  great 
things  in  literature  or  in  science — he  might 
not  indeed  have  been  a  solitary,  but  he  must 
have  been  a  most  rare  exception  to  all  rules.  It 
was  very  natural  that  the  essays  and  speeches 
of  his  debating  clubs  should  encourage  him 
to  enter  into  correspondence  with  a  news¬ 
paper  or  a  magazine;  but,  if  fugitive  verses 
and  articles  so  published  should  happen  to 
bring  him  a  considerable  addition  of  no¬ 
toriety — if  he  should  find  himself  able,  by 
brief  snatches  of  exertion,  to  fix  on  himself 
such  a  measure  of  general  literary  reputation 
as  no  man  else  in  or  near  Norwich  had  then 
achieved — it  became  doubly  improbable  that 
he  should  trample  on  hourly  strengthening 
temptations,  and  determine  to  be  great  in 
place  of  sitting  down  content  with  being  al¬ 
ready  thought  so. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  notice  be¬ 
yond  the  Norwich  sphere,  was  his  translation 
of  ‘  Lenore.’  Burger  is,  if  not  the  greatest, 
at  least  among  the  very  greatest,  of  modern 
ballad  poets,  and  this  remains  his  master¬ 
piece.  Taylor’s  version  was  the  earliest,  and 
his  biographer  considers  it  as  the  best  in  our 
language :  a  casual  recitation  of  it  suggested, 
as  is  well  known,  the  apprentice  effort  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  which  is  certainly,  in  general 
accuracy  and  finish,  inferior  to  Taylor’s,  but 
in  which  we  cannot  but  think  there  is  more 
of  the  spirit  of  poetry.  In  truth  we  have  no 
thoroughly  satisfactory  English  ‘  Lenore.’ 
William  Spencer’s  is  wordy  and  pompous, 
and  gives  no  idea  whatever  of  Burger’s  nerv¬ 
ous  and  fiery  style.  On  the  other  hand,  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  after  him  Scott,  shrunk  from  strict 
imitation  of  the  stanza — whereby,  as  both 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  have  observed,  a 
pervading  and  pathetic  beauty  of  effect  is  sa¬ 
crificed.  Scott  and  several  others  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Taylor  in  some  variations  of  the  story 
itself,  which  Mr.  Robberds  thinks  judicious  : 
but  here  again  we  have  the  fortune  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  him.  Burger,  for  instance,  lays 
his  scene  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’  war 
— Taylor  and  Scott  carry  us  back  to  the 
Crusades.  In  our  opinion  the  date  of  the 
original  was  well  fixed.  The  ghost  super¬ 
stition,  say  what  we  will,  has  survived  to 
this  day  every  where ;  at  all  events  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  far  from  being  extinct 
in  Germany  when  Burger  was  writing,  and 
Coleridge  and  Taylor  were  electrified  during 
their  youthful  wanderings  by  his  fresh  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  and  we  believe  that  when  a  super¬ 
stition  is  really  alive  in  the  popular  mind, 
and  therefore  (which  is  infallibly  the  case) 
not  without  some  shadow  of  living  power  in 
all  minds,  a  story  connected  with  it  will, 


cateris  paribus — or  rather,  ccotcris  non  valde 
imparibus — be  effective  in  proportion  to  the 
nearness  of  its  date.  Besides,  whenever  there 
is  an  alteration  there  will  be  some  ugly  trace 
of  the  rent.  Many  circumstances  in  the 
‘  Lenore,’  when  introduced  into  a  story  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  whether 
in  England  or  in  Germany,  are  at  once  per¬ 
ceived  to  belong  to  a  much  more  modern 
era,  and  these  therefore  give  an  air  of  patch- 
work  and  falsification  to  both  Taylor’s  ver¬ 
sion  and  Scott’s,  from  which  the  ballad  itself 
is  free.  According  to  our  view,  Taylor’s  at¬ 
tempt  at  archaic  diction  and  his  Rowleian 
spelling  only  make  things  worse.  In  fact  the 
whole  sentiment  of  the  piece  is,  like  Burger’s 
own  language  and  rhythm,  modern  ;  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  picturesque  minuteness  of  the 
description  throughout  is  proper  in  reference 
to  a  superstition  that  lingers  on  and  influences 
the  heart  and  imagination,  but  is  already  dis¬ 
paraged  and  condemned,  and  stands  in  need 
of  support.  A  story  like  that  of  Lenore 
would  have  been  told  by  a  mediaeval  bard 
with  a  Job-like  darkness  of  hints  or  a  Gospel¬ 
like  simplicity  and  brevity. 

This  piece  was  rapidly  followed  by  other 
translations  from  the  same  poet,  and  by  and 
bye  much  more  extensive  specimens  from  the 
German  in  a  variety  of  measures.  In  the 
three  bulky  volumes,  entitled  ‘  Survey  of 
German  Poetry,’  which  Mr.  Taylor  published 
in  1830,  he  collected  many  of  these  early 
performances  in  verse,  with  a  sort  of  con¬ 
necting  commentary  made  up  chiefly  from 
his  magazine  prose  of  the  same  period.  We 
should  regret  with  the  biographer  that  he  did 
not  re-write  the  whole  of  the  prose,  had  he 
shown  in  his  patches  of  addition  any  dispo¬ 
sition  to  recant  his  juvenile  heresies — but,  on 
the  contrary,  his  aim  was  to  lend  these  new 
force  and  attrjiction. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  his  translations,  and  also  in 
his  original  poetry  (so  called),  was  a  great 
experimentalist  in  metres.  Mr.  Southey  has 
secured  remembrance  for  his  English  hex¬ 
ameters  by  a  rather  solemn  paragraph  of  the 
preface  to  the  ‘  Vision  of  Judgment.’  It  may 
be  proper  therefore  that  we  should  give  a 
small  specimen  of  his  workmanship;  and  we 
take  it  from  his  ‘  Survey  ’  of  the  ‘  Luise’  of 
Voss,  a  poem  of  classical  reputation,  which 
continues  to  be  hardly  less  a  favorite  with  the 
Germans  than  the  most  skilfully  constructed 
narrative  poem  of  recent  times,  the  ‘  Herman 
and  Dorothea’  of  Goethe.  We  are  not  of 
opinion  that  the  hexameter  w’ill  ever  be.  na¬ 
turalized  in  England.  By  far  the  happiest 
of  the  attempts  is  Southey’s  in  the  opening 
of  his  Vision;  but  even  with  his  consum¬ 
mate  skill  the  effect  of  that  performance  as 
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a  whole  is  very  disappointing.  With  in¬ 
ferior  practitioners,  however  able  men,  the 
result  has  in  all  cases  been  ludicrous.  Tay. 
lor  had  little  delicacy  of  ear,  or  strung  to¬ 
gether  his  dactyles  and  spondees,  as  a  liv¬ 
ing  experimenter  of  high  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments  is  said  to  have  done,  ‘  while  he  was 
shaving.’  We  transcribe  part  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  breakfast-scene  by  the  lake  ; — 

‘  Just  where  the  wind  blew  into  the  fire  was  station’d 
the  trivet, 

On  it  the  well-clos’d  kettle,  replenished  with  crys¬ 
talline  water. 

Meanwhile  carried  Louisa  his  pipe  to  papa,  and  to¬ 
bacco 

Wrapt  in  the  velvety  hide  of  the  seal,  and  a  paper 
for  pipe-liglkt : 

Calmly  the  old  man  sat,  and  he  whifl'’d,  and  he 
smil’d,  and  again  whiff’d. 

Soon  as  the  flame  had  surrounded  the  kettle,  and 
steam  from  the  lid  burst. 

Out  of  a  paper-envelope  the  good  old  lady  her  coffee 
Into  the  brown  jug  shower’d,  and  added  some  shav¬ 
ings  of  hartshorn. 

Then  with  the  boiling  water  she  fill’d  up  the  pot  to 
the  summit. 

Kneeling  she  waver’d  it  over  the  fire,  and  watch’d 
for  its  clearing : 

Hasten,  my  daughter,  she  said,  to  arrange  all  the 
cups  in  their  places. 

Coffee  is  ^oon/y  enough,  and  our  friends  will  excuse 
it  unfilter’d. 

Q,uickly  Louisa  uplifted  the  lid  of  the  b.a8ket,  and 
took  out 

Cups  of  an  earthen  ware,  and  a  pewter  basin  of 
sugar ; 

But  when  all  had  been  emptied,  the  butter,  the  rolls, 
and  the  cold  ham. 

Strawberries,  radishes,  milk,  and  the  cowslip-wine 
for  the  pastor. 

Archly  Louisa  observ’d  :  Mamma  has  forgotten  the 
tea-spoons  ! 

They  laugh’d;  also  the  father;  the  good  old  lady 
■he  laugh’d  too — 

Echo  laugh’d  ;  and  the  mountains  repeated  the  wan¬ 
dering  laughter. 

Walter  presently  ran  to  the  birch-tree  beside  them, 
and  cut  ofi’ 

Short  smooth  sticks  with  his  clasp-knife,  offering 
skewers  for  stirrers.’ 

Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  “0. 

Our  English  reader  will  please  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  have  offered  this  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Taylor’s  hexameters,  not  at  all  as  a 
fair  representation  either  of  Voss’s  narrative 
style  or  of  Voss’s  versification.  We  need 
hardly  point  out  the  original  of  a  justly  admir¬ 
ed  passage  in  Wordsworth’s  lines  ‘  To  Joan¬ 
na.’ 

Mr.  Taylor  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  first  who  effectually  introduced  the 
Modern  Poetry  and  Drama  of  Germany  to  the 
English  reader,  and  his  versions  of  the  Nathan 
of  Lessing,  the  Iphigenia  of  Goethe,  and 
Schiller’s  Bride  of  Messina,  are  not  likely  to 
he  supplanted,  though  none  of  them  are  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  same  order  with  Coleridge’s 
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Wallenstein.  Mr.  Taylor  was  an  excellent 
German  scholar  (probably  the  very  best  we 
have  had),  and  he  was  not  without  a  talent  for 
versification,  but  we  cannot  think  Nature  had 
meant  him  for  a  poet.  He  largely  excited 
and  gratified  curiosity — and  the  influence  of 
what  he  did  has  had  lasting  effects :  but  no 
metrical  translation, however  faithful, however 
clever,  unless  it  is  vivified  throughout  with  the 
fervor  of  a  true  poetical  pulse,  can  ever  reach 
the  class  of  which  we  have  a  few  examples  in 
our  own  literature,  and  of  which  there  are 
more  in  the  German  than  in  any  other  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  world.  But  besides  a  deficiency 
of  native  fire,  he  tvas  far  from  having  such  a 
command  of  the  poetical  language  of  his  own 
country  as  has  been  attained  by  some  of  his 
followers  in  this  walk,  perhaps  as  little  entitled 
to  be  classed  with  the  poets  of  Nature’s  fram¬ 
ing  as  himself.  In  truth, his  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  seems  in  no  department  what¬ 
ever  to  have  been  first-rate.  His  reading  at  the 
age  of  vivid  impressions  was  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  foreign — chiefly  German — and  his  taste,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  his  own,  soon  ‘  got  into  a 
rut,’  from  which  it  never  diverged.  He  is  not 
the  only  instance  of  this  irretrievable  *  Teu- 
tonization,’  as  he  calls  it ;  but  such,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  has  never  occurred  unless  where,  as 
with  him,  the  German  studies  were  taken  up 
without  the  previous  devotion  of  years  to  the 
great  models  of  classical  antiquity. 

It  is  fair  to  observe,  too,  that  Taylor’s  taste 
in  German  literature  itself  was  very  often  what 
the  best  German  critics  would  have  pronounc¬ 
ed  heretical.  He  even  in  his  old  age  talks  of 
Kotzebue  as  the  greatest  of  all  dramatists  next 
to  Shakspeare — and  we  might  mention  not 
a  few  equally  preposterous  decisions.  Of 
Goethe  he  speaks  better  and  worse  than  we 
ever  could  think — better  of  him  as  a  moral¬ 
ist,  worse  as  an  artist :  but  Mr.  Robberds  is 
candid  enough  to  drop  a  hint  that  his  early  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  the  demigod  of  Weimar,  cool¬ 
ed  obviously  after  what  he  r^arded  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  slight.  It  •  seems  Goethe  never  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  receipt  of  the  English  Iphi¬ 
genia.  We  have  no  doubt  the  omission  was 
accidental;  for'Goethe  was  not  only  a  polite 
gentleman,  but  most  assiduous  in  flattering 
the  minor  literati,  at  home  and  abroad,  so 
they  would  but  perform  the  Kotow. 

Mr.  Taylor  wjis  first  in  the  field,  and  he 
kept  it  long — or  at  least  the  main  share  of 
it.  The  mere  possession  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  was  in  those  days  a  great  rarity — of 
the  few  who  had  made  that  acquisition,  al¬ 
most  all  had  made  it,  like  himself,  with  a 
view  originally  to  mercantile  correspondence, 
and  were  not  likely  to  have  either  wish  or  ca¬ 
pacity  for  availing  themselves  of  it  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  literature.  His  contributions,  metri¬ 
cal  and  critical,  to  the  periodical  press  of  the 
time,  opened  a  new  and  a  rich  vein — he  was 
treated  accordingly  by  its  proprietors  and  con¬ 
ductors  with  an  eagerness  of  attention  such  as 
seldom  falls  to  the  share  of  any  but  a  great 
original  genius;  and  this  will  surprise  no  one 
who  considers  what  a  dim  and  drizzling  twi¬ 
light  that  was  which  intervened  between  the 
obscuration  of  Cowper  and  the  outblazing  of 
the  galaxy  that  has  not  yet  entirely  passed 
away.  As  literary  demands  and  connections 
multiplied,  his  attendance  at  the  counting- 
house  became  slacker  and  slacker.  Before 
he  turned  the  corner  of  thirty  he  seems  to 
have  pretty  nearly  settled  into  the  ‘  gown  and 
slipper  ’  habits  of  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  a 
confirmed  luisc'ellanist.  Had  he  married  at 
the  proper  time  of  life,  he  would  have  had 
motives  for  either  not  neglecting  his  father’s 

o  o 

trade,  or  carrying  a  more  strenuous  spirit  of 
enterprise  into  the  department  of  letters  :  but 
this  is  one  of  the  very  few  biographies  in 
which  there  occurs  from  beginning  to  end  no 
hint  or  trace  whatever  of  any  tender  passion 
or  attachment.  Though  his  writings  indicate 
no  coldness  of  temperament,  but  the  reverse, 
he  appears  to  have  declared  from  the  very  first 
that  he  never  would  marry — and  he  stuck  to 
that  resolution  as  doggedly  as  he  did  to  his 
German  lore,  and  what  was,  we  suspect,  a 
main  source  of  all  his  errors  and  neglects,  his 
Meerschaum  pipe.  One  of  his  earliest  ac- 
({uaintances  out  of  the  Norwich  circle  was 
Godwin ;  but  they  had  not  met  for  several 
years  when  that  philosopher  happened  to  pass 
through  Norwich  shortly  after  his  marriage 
with  Mary  WolstonCcraft.  His  salutation  to 
Taylor  was  an  expression  of  surprise  at  find¬ 
ing  him  still  a  bachelor.  ‘  Yes,  Sir,’  said 
Taylor  dryly,  ‘  I  practice  what  I  preach.’* 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1798  that  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Norwich  ‘  Revolutionary  Socie¬ 
ty  ’  made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Southey, 
whose  early  opinions  on  many  subjects  were 
akin  to  his  own,  and  wdio  was,  we  believe,  a 
brother-contributor  to  both  the  ‘  Monthly  Re- 

*  So  did  not  in  this  matter  .an  elder  and  a  better 
light  of  Norwich.  The  Reli^io  Medici  was  yet  a 
new  book,  when  Sir  Thomas  Browne  espoused,  as 
Whitefoot  records,  ‘  a  hady  of  such  symmetrical  per¬ 
fection  to  her  worthy  husband,  both  in  the  graces  of 
her  body  and  mind,  that  they  seemed  to  come  to¬ 
gether  bv  a  kind  of  natural  magnetism.’  Johnson 
adds :  ‘  This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  rail¬ 
lery  of  contemporary  wits  upon  a  man  who  had  just 
been  wishing  “  that  we  might  procreate,  like  trees, 
without  conjunction and  had  lately  declared  that 
“  the  whole  world  w’as  made  for  man,  but  only  the 
twelfth  part  of  man  for  woman,”  and  that  “  man  is 
the  whole  w'orld,  but  woman  only  the  rib  or  crooked 
part  of  man.”  ’ 


view  ’  and  Sir  Richard  Philips’s  ‘  Monthly 
Magazine.’  He  first  met  the  poet  (by  nine 
years  his  junior)  at  the  house  of  a  common 
friend  in  Yarmouth,  and  they  took  to  each 
other  so  heartily,  that  Southey  not  long  after¬ 
wards  revisited  Norfolk  to  pass  several  weeks 
under  Taylor’s  roof.  His  younger  brother, 
Henry  Southey,  was  by  and  bye  domesticated 
at  Norwich  as  the  pupil  of  an  eminent  surgeon 
there,  and  Taylor  conceiving  a  warm  affection 
for  the  youth,  and  superintending  with  a  pa¬ 
ternal  care  the  direction  of  his  extra-profes¬ 
sional  studies,  the  letters  between  him  and  the 
poet  assume  by  no  slow  degrees  such  a  char¬ 
acter  of  entire  trust  and  confidence  as  might 
have  beseemed  the  intercourse  of  near  and 
dear  blood  relations.  To  the  correspondence 
begun  under  these  interesting  circumstances, 
and  continued,  with  few  interruptions,  until 
near  the  end  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  life,  illustrating 
as  it  does  in  a  very  lively  manner  the  course 
of  the  late  Laureate’s  literary  history,  the 
changes  that  his  mind  underwent,  and  the  un¬ 
changeable  warmth  and  purity  of  his  heart  and 
feelings,  the  present  volumes  owe  their  high¬ 
est  attraction.  The  publication  of  Mf.  Sou¬ 
they’s  letters  w.is  authorized  by  himself  shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  Norwich  friend  :  seven¬ 
ty-three  of  them  are  here  printed. 

It  must  indeed  Have  been  with  very  pecu¬ 
liar  feelings  that  the  grey-haired  Laureate 
revised  some  of  these  communications  for  the 
press.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1798,  Mr. 
Taylor  writes  to  him  thus  : — 

‘I  have  just  been  reading  a  delightful  book 
entitled  “  A  Picture  of  Christian  Philosophy,”  by 
Robert  Fellowcs.  Such  a  w’ork,  and  from  a 
clergyman  of  the  Establishment,  is  indeed  an 
omen  ofbetter  times.  The  character  of  Burke  is 
remarkably  well  given  in  one  of  the  notes.  Those 
of  Rou.^seau  and  of  Paine  are  to  my  thinking  not 
quite  so  fortunate  ;  that  of  Jesus  is  drawn  exactly 
as  it  should  be — in  the  manner  most  conducive 
to  its  useful  operation  on  public  morality,  and 
most  consonant  with  the  general  design  of  his 
proper  historians.  This  is  infinitely  the  best  an¬ 
swer  to  Wilherforce’s  cant  which  has  yet  been 
produced,  but  is,  I  fear,  of  too  refined  an  order  to 
operate  on  the  organs  of  his  followers — it  is  at¬ 
tempting  with  otter  of  roses  to  aromatize  the 
fumes  of  tobacco . 

‘  I  am  idling  away  my  leisure  in  settling  ques¬ 
tions  of  chronology.  I  have  stumbled  on  the 
new  hypothesis,  that  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of 
Scripture  is  the  Cyrus  of  Greek  history,  which 
annihilates  seventy  years  of  received  story  sup¬ 
posed  to  pass  between  them.  To  compress  and 
squeeze  together  the  annals  of  Egj'pt  sufficiently, 
has  given  me  most  embarrassment.  A  second 
proposition  is,  that  Daniel,  the  Jew,  a  favorite  of 
this  prince,  wrote  all  those  oracles  scattered  in 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  relative  to  his  en¬ 
terprises.  for  the  particularization  of  which  tliey 
afford  ample  materials.  I  shall  endeavor  to  unite 
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the  several  investigations  in  an  essay  on  the  life 
of  Cyrus . 

‘  Will  it  be  a  sin  this  tenth  of  August  to  trans¬ 
cribe  you  an  attempt  at  an  ode  on  the  death  of 
Messrs.  Shears  of  Dublin?’ — 

[This  is  a  long  rebellious  lyric,  in  phrase 
and  metre  as  un-English  as  in  sentiments, 
which  wt  need  not  transcribe.] 

‘  Many  who  read  your  writings  forgive  your 
opinions  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry.  You  are 
called  on  for  an  opposite  indulgence — forgive  the 
poetry  for  the  sake  of  the  sentiments. 

‘  Your  very  afl'ectionale, 

‘  William  Taylor,  Jun.’ 

Next  week  Mr.  Southey  says  in  reply  {inter 
alia) : — 

‘  I  thank  you  for  your  ode.  You  have  taught 
me  enough  of  Klopstock  to  see  that  you  have 
caught  his  manner.  The  Irish  business  has  been 
almost  a  counterpart  to  the  death  of  the  Girond¬ 
ists  ;  yet  who  would  not  be  content  so  to  die,  in 
order  so  to  have  lived  1  ...  . 

‘I  shall  look  for  Fellowes’s  book.  Your  chro¬ 
nological  researches  I  can  only  wonder  at;  my 
studies  have  never  been  directed  that  way. 
Have  vou  seen  a  volume  of  Lyrical  Ballads, &c.? 
They  are  by  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  but 
their  names  are  not  affixed.  Coleridge’s  ballad 
of  “  The  Ancient  Mariner  ”  is,  I  think,  the  clum¬ 
siest  attempt  at  German  sublimity  1  ever  saw. 
Many  of  the  others  are  very  fine ;  and  some  I 
shall  re-read,  upon  the  same  principle  that  led 
me  through  Trissino,  whenever  I  am  afraid  of 
writing  like  a  child  or  an  old  woman. 

‘God  bless  you, — yours  truly, 

Robert  Southey.’ 

About  the  same  time,  Taylor,  in  criticis¬ 
ing  some  of  Southey’s  verses,  gives  him  the 
pithy  advice  to  ‘  squeeze  out  more  of  his 
whey’ — a  phrase  which  is  often  revived  be¬ 
tween  them — and  then  rebukes  him  for  some 
doctrinal  and  moral  aberrations,  of  what  na¬ 
ture  we  may  guess  from  the  reply ; — 

‘Barker  is  painting  a  picture  from  “  Mary  the 
Maid  of  the  Inn,”  but  from  what  part  of  the 
story  I  have  not  learnt.  He  might  have  found 
better  subjects  in  my  better  pieces.  My  “  St. 
Anthony”  has  no  morality  at  all.  Sophistry 
may  be  expected  from  .  the  devil,  whose  object 
in  arguing  is  to  puzzle  his  adversaiy.  The 
eclogue  was  written  before  Lloyd’s  “  Lines  on 
the  Fast,”  and  “Letter  to  the  Anti-jacobin” 
had  reached  me ;  but  Satan  defends  himself  ex¬ 
actly  upon  the  same  principle  that  Charles 
Lloy^d  defends  existing  establishments.’ 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  show  how  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Southey  agreed  in  their  early  poli¬ 
tics  ;  and  the  reader  of  Southey’s  early 
poetry,  as  originally  published,  and  of  his 
Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1790,  was 
already  well  aware  that  he  in  the  pride  of 
youth  wandered  far  from  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  whose  principles  he  was  educated 
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by  his  parents,  and  to  which  he  returned  in 
the  sobriety  of  his  matured  and  disciplined 
understanding.  But  the  whole  of  that  deep¬ 
ly-interesting  story  will  be  told  ere  long  by 
Mr.  Southey’s  own  selected  biographer,  hav¬ 
ing  at  command  his  entire  correspondence, 
and  we  believe  a  MS.  poem  expressly  de¬ 
signed  to  set  forth  the  hidden  life  of  his 
mind.  At  present  our  business  is  with  him 
only  as  the  friend  of  William  Taylor — the 
freedom  with  which  the  two  men  from  the 
beginning  communicated  their  thoughts  and 
sentiments  to  each  other,  and  the  perfect 
charity  with  which  they  continued  this  in¬ 
tercourse  in  the  midst  of  growing  divergence 
of  opinion,  and  after  Mr.  Southey’s  creed, 
political  and  religious,  had  become  what 
it  was  to  the  last,  the  very  opposite  of 
Taylor’s. 

Another  of  Taylor’s  eminent  early  friends 
was  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  They  first  met 
at  Edinburgh,  where  Taylor  twice  visited 
Sayers,  while,  like  Mackintosh,  pursuing  his 
medical  studies  at  the  Northern  University. 
Upon  being  called  to  the  bar  here  Sir  James 
made  choice  of  the  Norfolk  circuit,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Norwich  assizes  he  either  took  up  his 
abode  under  Taylor’s  roof  or  spent  the  evening 
in  his  society.  One  of  Taylor’s  first  known 
I  attempts  in  original  verse  was  a  lofty  but  stiff 
sonnet  to  the  author  of  the  Vindicim  Gallic  fs  ; 
and  many  eulogistic  notices  of  Taylor’s  tal¬ 
ents  and  sly  good-humored  allusions  to  his 
hopeless  heresies  of  taste  and  style,  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  Mackintosh’s  Indian  diaries  and 
letters  ;  but  if  they  M^ere  ever  in  the  habit  of 
epistolary  correspondence,  we  have  no  proof 
of  it  in  this  book.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  Taylor  and  Coleridge  never  saw 
each  other,  community  of  connections  and 
sympathies  of  studies  made  it  natural  for 
them  to  write  to  each  other  when  occasion 
invited :  and  though  neither  was  there  any 
personal  acquaintance  between  Tcaylor  and 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  nor  was  Mr.  Wordsworth 
at  any  period  so  unfortunate  as  to  adopt  any 
of  Mr.  Taylor’s  doctrinal  errors,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  in  this  case  also  we  should  find 
traces  of  mutual  regard,  and  now  and  then 
the  exchange  through  Southey  of  friendly 
messages  and  criticisms.  Taylor  says  on 
Mackintosh’s  first  visit  at  Norwich  : — 

‘Dr.  Parr  and  Mackintosh  have  been  in  Nor¬ 
wich — 

“  Ceu  duo  nubi^enap  quum  vertice  inontis  ab  alio 

Descendant  Centauri.’’ 

They  are  both  very  dazzling  men.  One  scarce¬ 
ly  knows  whether  to  admire  most  the  oracular 
significance  and  compact  rotundity  of  the  single 
sentences  of  Parr,  or  the  easy  flow  and  glittering 
expansion  of  the  unwearied  and  unwearying 
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eloquence  of  Mackintosh.  Parrs  far-darting 
hyperboles  and  gorgeous  tropes  array  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  conversation  in  the  gaudiest  trim: 
Mackintosh’s  cohesion  of  idea  and  clearness  of 
intellect  give  to  his  sweeps  of  discussion  a  more 
instructive  importance.  Parr  has  the  manners 
of  a  pedant,  Mackintosh  of  a  gentleman.  Of 
course  people  in  general  look  up  to  Parr  with 
awe,  and  feel  esteem  for  him  rather  than  love  ; 
while  Mackintosh  conciliates  and  fascinates.  In 
this  feeling  I  do  not  coincide  with  others  wholly. 
There  is  a  lovingness  of  heart  about  Parr,  a  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  atfections,  which  would  endear 
him  even  without  his  Greek.  But  admiration 
is,  if  I  mistake  not,  yet  more  gratifying  to  Mackin¬ 
tosh  than  attachment;  to  personal  partialities 
he  inclines  less.  His  opinions  are  sensibly  aris- 
tocratized  since  the  publication  of  his  “Vin- 
dicim but  they  retain  a  grandeur  of  outline, 
and  are  approaching  the  manner  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  school.  Mackintosh’s  memory  is  well 
stored  with  fine  passages,  Latin  and  English, 
which  he  repeats ;  and  his  taste  in  poetry  in¬ 
clines  to  metrical  philosophy  rather  than  pathos 
or  fancy.  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope  have  alone 
sufficient  good  sense  to  please  him.  Virgil  he 
overrate.s,  I  think,  and  Cicero  too.  Style  and 
again  style  is  the  topic  of  his  praise.  Careless 
writing,  redolent  of  mind,  is  better  than  all  the 
varnish  of  composition,  merely  artful.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  him  agree  with  the  French  in 
thinking  Bossuel  very  eloquent ;  and  still  more 
so  at  his  rating  so  very  high  the  panegyric 
mysticism  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.’ — vol.  i. 
pp.  295-298. 

Southey  answers  : — 

‘You  give  me  a  more  favorable  account  of 
Mackintosh  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  re¬ 
ceive.  Coleridge  has  seen  much  of  him  at  the 
Wedgewoods’.  He  describes  him  as  acute  in 
argument,  more  skilful  in  detecting  the  logical 
errors  of  his  adversary  than  in  propounding 
truth  himself— a  man  accustomed  to  the  gladi- 
atorship  of  conversation — a  literary  fencer,  who 
parries  better  than  he  thrusts.  1  suspect  that, 
in  praising  Jeremy  Taylor  and  in  overrating 
him,  he  talks  after  Coleridge,  who  is  a  heathen 
in  literature,  and  ranks  the  old  bishop  among 
his  demigods.’ 

Our  readers  will  by  and  bye  remember 
with  astonishment  what  William  Taylor  said 
at  this  time  concerning  “  style  and  again 
style;”  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  his 
personal  story. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  house  of 
Taylor  and  Co.  had  received  a  serious  blow 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  revolu¬ 
tionary  France,  and  among  other  changes, 
not  long  afterwards,  the  idle  partner’s  name 
was  dropt,  while  the  old  gentleman  yielded 
the  chief  control  of  the  remaining  business 
to  a  more  active  person,  and  withdrew  a  con¬ 
siderable  capital,  to  be  invested  by  way  of 
permanent  provision  Tor  his  son  in  mortgages 
and  in  the  funds.  The  family  continued  in 
the  same  spacious  house  at  Norwich,  and  in 


the  same  habits  of  profuse  hospitality.  Wil¬ 
liam  Taylor  is  now  entirely  devoted  to  his 
literary  studies  and  magazine  engagements 
during  the  morning  hours,  dividing  the  rest 
of  his  time  between  the  most  affectionate  at¬ 
tention  to  his  parents,  the  pleasures  of  their 
social  circle,  and  the  intellectual  and  con¬ 
vivial  activity  of  his  clubs  of  liberalism  and 
free-thinking.  He  soon  became  an  active 
journalist — but  this  implied  in  his  case  a 
very  hcUuo  librorum.  He  was  not  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  skimming  surfaces — though  he 
had,  in  his  command  of  the  continental  lan¬ 
guages,  the  means  of  satisfying  his  editors 
and  their  readers  at  comparatively  little  cost 
of  labor  to  himself,  he  disdained  to  make 
himself  the  mere  exponent  of  other  men’s 
works  and  views,  worked  out  every  subject 
in  his  own  way  for  himself,  and  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  instrumental  than  any  man 
of  his  standing  in  introducing  that  more  dis- 
cursive  and  essay-like  fashion  of  reviewal 
which  our  Edinburgh  brethren  had  the  merit 
or  demerit  (there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides)  of  ultimately,  and  we  believe  per¬ 
manently,  popularizing  in  this  country. 
Though,  as  we  have  already  observed,  his 
classical  education  was  slight,  and  he  never 
attained  any  thing  like  a  critical  skill  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  his  curiosity  was  too  genuine 
to  be  satisfied  without  very  extensive  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
with  the  .help  of  the  numberless  excellent 
translations  and  ingenious  disquisitions 
which  his  mastery  of  German  placed  at  his 
command,  he  certainly  attained  such  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  history  and  manners  and 
philosophical  systems  of  the  old  w'orld  as  was 
in  his  earlier  day  most  rare  among  the  ablest 
prosodists  and  varia  lectiones  men  of  our 
universities.  That  he  had  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  in  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  dialects  is 
also  evident — we  do  not  profess  to  measure 
it ;  with  so  many  German  manuals  at  his  el¬ 
bow,  a  man  of  his  cleverness  might  produce 
much  article  effect  with  but  a  slender  stock 
of  real  Orientalism;  but  he  himself  in  his 
letters  to  Southey  now  and  then  alludes  to 
his  expertness  in  the  use  of  his  hidden  re¬ 
sources  for  that  sort  of  mystification,  with  an 
easy  sportiveness  which  the  mere  charlatan 
never  had  courage  for,  and  which  probably 
rather  exaggerates  the  matter  than  other¬ 
wise.  Of  his  skill  in  the  cultivated  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  modern  continent  there  can 
be  no  question.  He  spoke  and  wrote  the 
[  three  most  important  ones  with  rare  ease  and 
very  rare  accuracy  ;  and  he  knew  enough 
of  the  minor  dialects,  whether  Romance  or 
Teutonic,  to  read  in  them  whatever  they  had 
worth  reading.  Probably  no  man  ever  re- 
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viewed  books  written  in  such  a  variety  of  lan¬ 
guages — and  lie  whom  we  have  just  heard 
expatiating  on  the  charm  of  ‘  careless  writ¬ 
ing,  redolent  of  mind,’  reviewed  them  all  in 
a  style  as  thoroughly  artificial  as  was  ever 
compounded  out  ofGibbonism  and  Parrism  ; 
iiay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  in  a  dialect  of 
his  own  invention,  which  was  adhered  to 
with  paternal  steadfastness  in  spite  of  the 
solemn  reclamations  of  every  editor  with 
whom  he  formed  any  connection — in  spite  of 
remonstrances  and  rebukes  that  led  to  the 
breaking  up  of  more  than  one  such  connec¬ 
tion — in  spite  of  the  pressing  and  affectionate 
appeals  which  Southey  repeated  until  the 
case  was  utterly  hopeless — and  in  spite  of  a 
thousand  friendly  jokes  and  jibes  from  the 
gall-less  Mackintosh,  who  also  at  last  gave 
it  up  in  despair,  saying  in  his  Bombay  diary, 

‘  Well,  there  is  no  help — I  am  content  to  add 
another  tongue  to  my  list  for  the  sake  of  one 
author.’ 

This  Taylorian  dialect  is  mainly  English 
of  a  Johnsonian  cast,  spoilt  and  distorted  by 
the  embroidery  of  vocables  from  the  Ger¬ 
man,  but  still  more  frequently  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  compounds  framed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  German  principle,  and  involutions 
of  phrase  and  syntax  adopted  with  similar  in¬ 
felicity  from  the  same  quarter.  But  in  his 
‘  Babcl-like  structure,’  as  Southey  calls  it, 
few  materials  were  inadmissible.  Words 
and  turns,  old  or  new,  from  south  or  north, 
cast  or  west,  whenever  they  seemed  capable 
of  being  employed  so  as  to  lend  precision  to 
his  sentence,  or  to  heighten  the  strut  of  his 
paragraph,  were  alike  lawful  plunder  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Taylor,  That  even  to  those  who 
were  skilled  in  the  sources  of  his  plunder,  he 
(lid  not  often  make  his  meaning  clearer  by 
the  free  use  of  such  license,  may  be  readily 
conceived ;  but  he  of  course  made  himself 
very  often  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public,  who  could  not  translate  him  for 
themselves,  as  they  went  on,  into  Dutch  ; 
and  we  should  have  lamented  indeed  his  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  dialect,  had  the  doctrines  it 
mostly  conveyed  not  begjpifij^. heterogeneous 
and  presumptuous,  i^.'ll^ptfehicle.  This  is  to 
be  said  to  his  as^  compared  with  some 

other  Babel-mongers,  perverted  by  studies 
not  dissimilar  from  his,  that  however  difficult 
his  phraseology,  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
been  made  obscure  either  from  mistiness  in 
his  ideas  themselves,  or  from  reluctance  to 
disclose  them. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  diverted  with 
his  description  of  his  own  style,  in  a  letter  to 
Southey  of  1799  : — 

‘  I  think  it  easier  you  should  always  know  me 
in  prose  tlian  in  verse.  Were  1  reviewing  my 
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own  rcviewals,  I  should  say — This  man’s  style 
has  an  ambitious  singularity,  which,  like  chew¬ 
ing  ginseng,  displeases  at  first  and  attaches  at 
last  In  his  pursuit  of  the  curiam  felicitas,  he 
often  sacrifices  felicity  to  curiosity  of  expression: 
with  much  philological  knowledge,  and  much 
familiarity  among  the  European  classics  of  all 
sorts,  his  innovations  are  mostly  defensible,  and 
his  allusions  mostly  pertinent ;  yet  they  have 
both  an  unusuality  which  startles,  and  which,  if 
ultimately  approved,  provokes  at  least  an  ante¬ 
rior  discussion  that  is  unpleasant.  His  highest 
merit  is  the  appropriate  application  of  his  infor¬ 
mation:  in  his  account  of  Ilivarol  you  discover 
only  his  philological ;  in  his  account  of  Eichhorn 
only  his  theological ;  in  his  account  of  Gillier 
only  his  artistical ;  and  of  Wieland  only  his 
belles-lettristical  pedantry,  &c.’ 

We  make  no  attempt  to  follow  our  biogra¬ 
pher  through  the  long  array  of  Mr.  Taylor’s 
critical  labors.  They  embraced  a  vast  varie¬ 
ty  of  subjects — philology,  especially  etymol¬ 
ogy,  chronology,  topography,  history,  sacred 
and  profiine,  ancient  and  modern,  political 
economy  and  statistics,  international  law, 
Talmudic  legend,  Mahometan  ethics.  Bibli¬ 
cal  texts,  churches  and  sects,  parliamentary 
reform,  slave-trade — and,  the  catalogue  woulc^ 
fill  a  couple  of  pages,  almost  every  possible 
branch  of  the  belles-lettres  of  modern  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  editor  has  interwoven  specimens, 
with,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  a  good  discri- 
mination  ;  and  he  hints  at  some  larger  selec¬ 
tion  by  and  by.  We  doubt  if  the  public 
will  encourage  him  in  that  design :  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact,  that  no  collection  of  re- 
viewals  has  as  yet  proved  a  successful  book¬ 
seller’s  speculation. 

We  are  not  exactly  prepared  to  adopt  the 
maxim  of  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  craft, 
that  the  best  reviewer  is  he  who  has  had  least 
knowledge  of  his  subject  until  he  begins  to 
prepare  for  his  article :  but  undoubtedly  the 
outpourings  of  a  vigorous  writer  on  a  fresh 
theme  may  often  surpass,  in  popular  attrac¬ 
tion,  the  pages  in  which  one  of  equal  power 
indulges  the  gentler  enthusiasm  of  old  love. 
Perhaps  some  of  Taylor’s  on  great  English 
authors  are  among  the  most  striking  exam- 
pies  of  this.  The  rush  of  novel  ideas  mas¬ 
ters  the  man ;  and  he  forgets  occasionally 
through  a  whole  printed  page,  as  he  often 
enough  does  in  a  friendly  letter,  that  it  is  be¬ 
low  his  dignity  to  express  himself  in  his  plain 
mother  tongue.  In  one  of  his  papers  on 
Milton’s  prose,  he  is  so  carried  away  by  the 
magic  of  novelty  as  to  proclaim  .Milton’s 
poetry  a  very  inferior  species  of  manufacture. 
But  he  is  somewhat  cooled  when  he  says  to 
Southey  a  few  weeks  later  : — 

‘  A.  Aikin  sent  me  the  new  edition  of  Milton’s 
Prose  Works.  Instead  of  meddling  with  Sym- 
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mond’s  biograpliy,  which  was  almost  my  whole 
duly,  I  have  reviewed  Millon’s  pamphlets  one  hy 
one,  as  if  they  were  new  publications.  It  is 
pleasant  to  ^et  out  of  the  modern  shrubberies  in 

Setual  flower,  into  the  stately  yew-hedge 
s,  and  vased  and  statued  terraces,  and  fruit¬ 
ful  walls  and  marble  fountains,  of  the  old  school 
of  oratory.  Such  things  are  not  made  without 
a  greater  expense  of  study  and  of  brains  than 
modern  method  requires ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
something  of  stiffness  and  inutility  to  censure 
there,  and  as  omething  of  aptness,  grace,  and 
convenience  to  applaud  here.’ 

We  wish  the  editor  had  afforded  more  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  as  to  various  persons  mention¬ 
ed  in  this  correspondence,  whose  celebrity 
has  already  pretty  well  passed  away.  Of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  indeed,  we  have  a  sufficient  account 
in  one  of  the  Appendices  to  Southey’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Cowper — but  of  others  who  fill  no 
small  space  in  these  letters,  and  who  at  the 
time  were  objects  of  general  curiosity  and 
high  expectation,  the  generation  that  now  is 
knows  little  or  nothing.  Such  is  the  case  as 
to  the  friend  who  brought  Southey  and  Taylor 
together — Mr.  George  Burnett,  of  whose  lit- 
e^ary  performances  only  one,  we  believe,  can 
be  said  to  have  escaped  utter  oblivion — a 
small  volume  of  letters  from  Poland,  written 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century — a  lively 
and  amusing  book,  which  was  on  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  very  popular — the  first  English  book 
that  gave  any  detailed  view  of  modern  Polish 
society.  We  see  that  Burnett  was  born  near 
Southey’s  native  city  of  Bristol,  the  son  of  a 
then  flourishing  farmer,  and  that  he  was 
Southey’s  fellow-student  at  Balliol  we  infer 
from  the  name  of  that  college  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  Polish  letters.  When  he  intro¬ 
duced  Southey  to  Taylor  he  was  minister  of 
an  Unitarian  chapel  at  Yarmouth,  lie  after¬ 
wards  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh — failed 
in  the  attempt  to  establish  himself  as  a  prac¬ 
titioner  in  some  provincial  town — went  abroad 
as  secretary  and  librarian  to  a  Polish  ooble- 
man,  with  whom  he  in  about  a  year^  quar¬ 
relled — and  hung  about  London  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  a  mere  adventurer  of  the  periodical 
press,  which  career  his  idle  irresolute  charac¬ 
ter  seems  to  have  made  peculiarly  unhappy. 
Of  his  erd  we  know  nothing.  Many  of 
Southey’s  allusions  to  this  gentleman  and 
others  of  a  similar  class  are  dark  as  the  dark¬ 
est  enigmas  of  Taylorism,  for  want  of  a  note 
which  we  can  hardly  think  it  would  have 
cost  the  editor  much  trouble  to  supply.  In 
general,  however,  our  quotations  are  made  for 
the  sake  of  sentiments  or  opinions  that  may 
stand  by  themselves — sketches  of  other  men 
that  are  by  reflex  autobiographic — as  indeed 
who  can  criticise  his  fellow-beings  without 
throwing  light  on  his  own  character  and  tern- 
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per  ?  Such  glimpses  of  Southey,  at  all  events, 
must  have  no  ordinary  value  for  all  our 
readers.  In  September,  1798,  Taylcr 
writes : — 

‘Your  friend  Mr.  Lloyd  has  been  addressing 
to  me  a  tragedy.  1  thought  it  odd  he  should  send 
to  me  his  poem  to  read  ;  he  has  older  and  dearer 
friends,  who  are  better  judges  of  the  taste  of  ap 
English  public  than  I,  whose  taste  has  been 
moulded  on  that  of  a  foreign  public.  I  wrote  to 
him  very  freezingly — I  do  not  know  enough  of 
his  heart  as  yet  to  take  strong  interest  in  his 
head.  The  afternoon  I  drank  tea  with  him  at 
Burnett’s,  he  struck  me  as  better  qualified  to  assert 
empire  over  the  understanding  than  over  the  feel¬ 
ings — as  a  good  reasoner — as  a  man  of  great  ca¬ 
pacities.  His  sensibility,  I  suspect,  is  too  soon 
excited  to  be  very  profound,  and  attains  its  max¬ 
imum  of  irritation  by  inferior  woes.  It  is  a 
mark  of  debility,  not  of  vigor,  in  children  and 
old  men  to  be  intoxicated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  wine.  Those  who  can  die  of  a  rose  in  aro¬ 
matic  pain  have  not  grief  in  reserve  for  Medea’s 
last  embrace  of  her  children.  If  I  am  wrong, 
set  me  right  about  Lloyd.  Is  not  he  one  of  those 
men  who  underrate  their  talents  and  overrate 
their  productions^  and  who  are  too  much  used  to 
complaisance  to  bear  severity?” 

Southey’s  reply  has  this  passage  : — 

‘  Lloyd  has  promised  me  his  tragedy,  and  I 
have  been  for  some  time  vainly  expecting  it. 
You  have  well  charactered  him.  A  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  would  enable  you  to  add  to  what  you 
have  said,  not  to  alter  it.  Lloyd  is  precipitate 
in  all  his  feelings,  and  ready  to  be  the  dupe  of 
any  one  who  will  profess  attachment.  I  never 
knew  a  man  so  delighted  with  the  exteriors  of 
friendship.  He  was  once  dissatisfied  with  me  for 
a  coldness  and  freedom  of  manner :  it  soon  wore 
off,  and  1  believe  he  now  sincerely  regards  me, 
though  the  only  person  who  has  ever  upon  all  oc¬ 
casions  advised,  and  at  times  reproved  him,  in  un¬ 
palliated  terms.  Certainly  he  is  a  powerful  rea¬ 
soner,  but  he  has  an  unhappy  propensity  to  find  out 
a  reason  for  everything  he  does :  and  whether  he 
drink  wine  or  water,  it  is  always  metaphysically 
right.  His  feelings  are  always  good,  but  he  has 
not  activity  enough  for  beneficence.  I  look  at 
his  talents  with  admiration,  but  almost  fear  that 
they  will  leave  no  adequate  testimony  behind 
them.  I  love  him,  but  I  cannot  esteem  him,  and 
so  I  told  him.  He  thinks  nothing  but  what  is 
good,  but  then  he  only  thinks.  I  fear  he  will 
never  be  useful  to  others  or  happy  in  himself.’ 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  chiefly  occupied 
with  a  family  quarrel  of  poor  Burnett’s,  on 
which  Southey  had  as  usual  spoken  his  mind 
without  disguise,  Taylor,  who  objected  to  in¬ 
terfere,  gives  this  reason  for  his  conduct : — 

‘  I  shall  avoid  that  sort  of  comment  which  sin¬ 
cerity  perhaps  requires,  but  which,  as  it  respects 
a  question  of  the  finer  feelings,  would  infiictan 
unhealable  though  invisible  wound  on  our  rela¬ 
tions  of  intimacy. 

At  the  time  when  Southey  was  bestowing 
so  much  of  his  anxiety  on  the  struggles  of 
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Lloyd  and  Burnett,  his  own  position  in  the 
world  was  quite  uncertain — his  means  were 
very  narrow,  and  his  health  feeble  and  vacil¬ 
lating.  In  March,  1799,  Taylor  writes 
thus  ; — 

‘  My  dear  Friend, — Is’all  that  Burnett  writes  me 
true? — that  your  health  declines  alarmingly — 
that  you  are  apprehensive  of  an  ossification  of 
the  heart?  no,  no,  I  will  neither  believe  nor  con¬ 
template  such  possibility.  You  have  a  mimosa- 
sensibility,  which  agonizes  in  so  slight  a  blast ; 
an  imagination  excessively  accustomed  to  sum¬ 
mon  trains  of  melancholy  ideas,  and  marshal 
funeral  processions ;  a  mind  too  fond  by  half,  for 
its  own  comfort,  of  sighs  and  sadness,  of  pathet¬ 
ic  emotions  and  heart-rending  woe.  You  mis- 
see  the  dangers  in  expectation  through  the  lens 
of  a  tear.  It  cannot  be  that  the  laws  of  nature 
interrupt  with  equal  indifference  the  career  of 
the  valuable  and  of  the  useless  part  of  her  off¬ 
spring, — that  no  preserving  spirit  watches 
over - 

‘  If  health,  like  the  good  works  of  the  monks, 
were  a  transferable  commodity,  I  would  give  you 
some  of  mine,  and  incur  for  your  sake  many 
weeks  of  confinement.  As  things  are,  I  can  only 
wish  you  well,  and  add  that  I  have  no  confidence 
in  your  system  of  extreme  temperance,  which 
produces  a  valetudinarian,  disagreeable  health, 
and  hy  never  calling  into  full  action  the  vessels 
which  secrete  sensorial  power,  occasions  their 
shrivelling  into  impotence  before  the  natural 
period.’ 

The  poet  answers  thus — he  had,  we  find, 
been  thinking  seriously  of  the  bar,  and  meant 
to  practice  at  Calcutta  : — 

^Friday,  March  12,  1799. 

‘  My  dear  Friend, — Burnett  has  mistaken  my 
complaint,  and  you  have  mistaken  my  disposi¬ 
tion  :  at  one  time  I  was  apprehensive  of  some  lo¬ 
cal  complaint  of  the  heart :  but  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  growing  too  hard,  and  the  affection  is  merely 
nervous.  The  only  consequence  which  there  is 
any  reason  to  dread  is,  that  it  may  totally  unfit  me 
for  the  confinement  of  London  and  a  lawyer’s  of¬ 
fice.  I  shall  make  the  attempt  somewhat  heart¬ 
lessly,  and  discouraged  by  the  prognostics  of 
my  medical  advisers  :  if  my  health  suffers,  I 
will  abandon  it  at  once.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  there  is  little  leisure  for  writing.  The  world 
will  be  again  before  me,  and  the  prospect  suffi¬ 
ciently  comfortable.  I  have  no  wants,  and  few 
wishes.  Literary  exertion  is  almost  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  me  as  meat  and  drink,  and  with  an  un¬ 
divided  attention  I  could  do  much.  Once,  in¬ 
deed,  I  had  a  mimosa-sensibility,  but  it  has  long 
been  rooted  out:  five  years  ago  I  counteracted 
Rousseau  by  dieting  uponGodvvin  and  Epictetus : 
they  did  me  some  good,  but  time  has  done  more. 
I  have  a  dislike  to  all  strong  emotion,  and 
avoid  whatever  could  excite  it ;  a  book  like 

Werter”  gives  me  now  unmingled  pain.  In 
my  own  writings  you  may  observe  that  I  rather 
dwell  upon  what  affects  than  what  agitates.’ 

Shortly  afterwards  Taylor  receives  the 
first  volume  of  the  ‘  Annual  Anthology,’ — a 
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collection  edited  by  Southey  at  Bristol,  which 
contained,  besides  his  own  ‘  Abel  Shuffle- 
bottom,’  &-C.,  some  remarkable  verses  by  ‘  a 
miraculous  young  man,  by  name  Davy.’  Mr. 
Taylor  says : — 

“  Norwich.  ISlh  Oct.,  1799. 

‘Dear  Friend, — The  “Annual  Anthology” 
was  duly  received.  There  is  barely  cork  enough 
to  float  the  lead,  or  barely  lead  enough  to  make 
the  scum  and  scoria  saleable.  I  have  been  less 
pleased  than  you  with  the  verses  signed  D. 
Except  the  “  Song  of  Pleasure,”  which  is  bril¬ 
liant,  and  a  passage  here  and  there,  I  have  not 
enjoyed  them.  I  discover  not  those  powers  of 
fancy,  those  inventive  capacities,  those  creative 
energies,  those  almightinesses  of  plastic  genius, 
which  because  you  know  the  man,  and  because 
every  body  knows  him  for  a  first-rate  philoso¬ 
pher,  you  are  unavoidably  led  to  associate  even 
with  his  poetical  exertions.  I  did  not  recognize 
you’  in  “  Abel  Shufflebottom.”  Many  of  the 
comic  pieces  are  comical.  I  rejoice,  however, 
that  you  adopt  the  method  of  publishing  anony- 
I  mously  your  smaller  effusions,  as  it  is  certainly 
most  for  your  reputation  to  associate  your  name 
only  with  the  selecter  compositions,  and  to  let 
those  of  uncertain  value  be  afterwards  concen¬ 
trated,  rendered  stimulant  by  withdrawing  the 
water  of  deliquescence,  be  alcoholized,  and  ha>^ 
their  aroma  distilled  into  a  quintessential  drop 
of  otr.  If  there  be  a  poetical  sin  in  w'hich  you 
are  apt  to  indulge,  it  is  expatiation,  an  Odyssey 
garrulity,  as  if  you  were  ambitious  of  exhausting 
a  topic,  instead  of  selecting  its  more  impressive 
outlines  only.  In  a  metrical  romance  this  is 
probably  no  evil — some  feeble  intervals  increase 
the  effect  of  the  interstitial  splendor;  but  in  the 
poemets  of  an  Anthology  there  is  no  space  for 
oscillation,  no  leisure  to  flag.’ 


Southey  answers  thus  gently  : — 

‘In  Davy’s  verses  I  see  aspirations  after 
genius  and  powers  of  language,  all  that  can  be 
expected  in  so  young  a  writer.  Did  1  promise 
more  ?  But  it  is-  my  common  fault  usually  to 
overrate  whatever  1  am  newly  acquainted  with. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  “  Sons  of  Genius  ” 
there  are  some  fine  stanzas,  but  as  a  whole  it  is 
tedious  and  feeble — but  it  was  the  production  of 
eighteen.  Davy  is  a  surprising  young  man, 
and  one  who,  by  his  unassumingness,  his  open 
warmth  of  character,  and  his  all-promising  tal¬ 
ents,  soon  conciliates  our  affections.  He  writes 
me  that  tw’o  paralytic  patients  have  been  cured 
by  the  gaseous  oxyd  of  azote — the  beatific  gas, 
for  discovering  which,  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  old  Persian  kings,  he  w’ould  have 
received  the  reward  proposed  for  the  inventing 
a  new  pleasure. 

‘  Perhaps  it  is  the  consciousness  of  a  garrulous 
tendency  in  writing  that  impels  me  with  such 
decided  and  almost  exclusive  choice  to  narra¬ 
tive  poetry.  The  books  of  the  Italia  Liberata, 
which  I  read  at  Norwich,  did  me  more  service 
towards  correcting  this  fault  than  any  other  les¬ 
son  could  have  done.  In  Madoc  I  think  I  have 
avoided  it.  Sometimes,  too,  it  is  serviceable, 
wherever  there  are  passages  of  prominent  merit. 
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There  should  be  a  plain  around  the  pyramids. 
As  a  poet,  I  consider  myself  as  out  of  my  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  and  having  learnt  the  command  of 
my  tools.  If  I  live,  I  may,  and  believe  I  shall, 
make  a  good  workman;  but  at  present  I  am 
only  a  promising  one.  h  is  an  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  my  writings  are  only  subjected 
to  the  criticisms  of  those  persons  whose  tastes 
are  in  a  great  measure  formed  upon  m  ine,  and 
icAo  are  prepared  to  admire  whatever  I  may 
write.’ 

We  hear  by  and  bye  that  Madoc  is  fin¬ 
ished,  but  that  the  poet  designs  to  keep  it  by 
him  for  a  time,  and  proceed  instantly  with 
his  Kehama,  which  he  thinks  he  can  have 
ready  for  the  press  in  six  months.  Taylor 
on  this  says  : — 

‘  I  think  you  would  do  well  to  give  your 
Madoc  now  to  Longman  and  Rees,  and  to  build 
your  edifice  of  immortal  name  on  the  Hindoo 
ground. 

‘Tasso  will  lose  a  little,  Milton  more,  and 
Klopstock  most,  of  his  celebrity,  if  Christianity 
should  sink  from  an  European  religion  to  an 
European  sect ;  but  those  actions  which  are  not 
stimulated  by  opinions,  such  as  Homer’s,  &c., 
retain  an  interest  coeval  with  the  human  phe¬ 
nomena  they  describe,  commensurate  with  the 
fidelity  and  importance  of  the  delineation,  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  memory  of  the  event,  and 
conspicuous  with  the  fashion  of  the  language. 
Ready  for  the  press  in  six  months,  is  not  the 
condition  for  everlasting  productions.  I  admit 
that  the  outline,  the  sketch,  cannot  be  too  soon 
made  ;  but  the  finishing,  the  pruning,  the  bring¬ 
ing  out  of  the  better  figures, — the  condensation 
of  prate  into  oratory,  the  concatenation  of  inci¬ 
dent  into  event,  the  obumbration  of  description 
into  appendage,  is  not  the  work  of  half  a  year. 
My  ideas  of  perfection  desperate  attempt,  but 
your  ardor  of  execution  endangers  completeness.’ 

In  1802  Taylor  paid  a  short  visit  to  Paris, 
and  on  his  return  found  the  liberals  of  Nor¬ 
wich  busy  with  a  scheme  of  a  new  weekly 
'j)aper.  Taylor  recommended  Southey  for 
the  editorship,  and  urged  him  to  accept  it. 
The  poet  declined  ;  he  had  now  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  law,  fixed  his  heart  on  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  country,  and  was  in  treaty  for  a 
house  in  Wales.  He  mentions,  casually,  that 
Burnett  had  lately  passed  through  Bristol 
without  calling  on  him  ;  that  a  common 
friend  asked  Burnett  why,  and  that  he  made 
an  impertinent  answer.  Southey  adds  : — 

‘  Poor  fellow !  he  is  too  vain  to  know  that  the 
feeling  which  has  been  rankling  in  him  is  envy, 
and  it  is  now  ripening  into  hatred.  He  is  now 
in  London,  waiting  for  a  situation.  A  tutorship 
here,  and  that  a  very  desirable  one,  w’as  offered 
him,  but  he  refused  it  as  beneath  him.  I  am 
vexed  and  provoked  whenever  I  think  of  his  un¬ 
happy  folly :  that  a  man  should  be  at  once  so 
very  proud  and  so  utterly  helpless, — so  proud  of 
what  he  will  be,  and  so  ignorant  of  what  he  is. 
As  to  his  quarrel  with  me,  I  shall  not  notice  it :  | 
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but  whenever  we  meet  accost  him  as  usual,  and 
think  that  the  fit  is  past.’ 

Both  as  to  the  Welsh  cottage  and  the 
insanity  of  poor  Burnett,  Taylor’s  reply  is 
most  Taylorean — in  cleverness,  in  perversity 
of  thought,  and  in  pedantry  of  diction  the 
former  part — in  manly  and  gentlemanly  feel¬ 
ing  the  latter  : — 

‘  How  can  you  delight  in  mountain  scenery  ? 
The  eye  w’alks  on  broken  flints  ;  not  a  hill  tole¬ 
rant  of  the  plough,  not  a  stream  that  will  float  a 
canoe ;  in  the  roads  every  ascent  is  the  toil  of 
Sisyphus,  every  descent  the  punishment  of 
Vulcan:  barrenness  with  her  lichens  cowers  on 
the  mountain-top,  yawning  among  mists  that 
irrigate  in  vain  ;  the  cottage  of  a  man,  like  the 
eyrie  of  an  eagle,  is  the  home  of  a  savage  sub¬ 
sisting  by  rapacity  in  stink  and  intemperance : 
the  village  is  but  a  coalition  of  pig-sties  ;  where 
there  might  be  pasture,  glares  a  lake ;  the  very 
cataract  falls  in  vain, — there  are  not  customers 
enough  for  a  water-mill.  Give  me  the  spot 
where  victories  have  been  won  over  the  inutili¬ 
ties  of  nature  by  the  efforts  of  human  art, — 
where  mind  has  moved  the  massy,  everlasting 
rock,  and  arrayed  it  into  convenient  dwellings 
and  stately  palaces,  into  theatres  and  cathedrals, 
and  quays  and  docks  and  warehouses,  wherein 
the  primaeval  troglodyte  has  learned  to  convoke 
the  productions  of  the  antipodes. 

‘  Whether  Burnett  envies  you  or  not,  I  envy 
you :  with  philosophy  enough  to  despise  all 
wealth,  and  beneficence  enough  to  deserve  all 
wealth, — with  talent  that  can,  and  application 
that  will,  get  fame, — with  a  wife, — with  a  child, 
— how  should  Burnett  not  think  you  an  object  of 
envy  ?  I  hope  neither  he  nor  I  should  wish  to 
withdraw  the  smallest  atom  of  a  happiness 
which  we  have  not  the  spirit  to  emulate  ;  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  either  he  or  I  could  view  it 
without  complacence,  or  without  the  entire  wish, 
were  it  in  our  power,  to  increase  it.’ 

Taylor  himself  undertook  the  care  of  the 
‘  Norwich  Iris;’  and  Southey  says  (January, 
1803  ):— 

‘  Your  prospectus  has  the  mark  of  the  beast. 
I  should  have  known  it  to  be  yours  had  it  been 
for  a  York  or  an  Exeter  paper ;  and  excellently 
good  it  is.  Success  to  you !  I  wish  I  had  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  send  you,  or  any  thing  else.  I 
am  reviewing  for  Longman, — reviewing  for 
Hamilton, — translating  ;  perhaps  about  again  to 
versify  for  the  Morning  Post* — drudge,  drudge, 
drudge.  Do  you  know  Q,uarle’s  emblem  of  the 
soul  that  tries  to  fly,  but  is  chained  by  the  leg 
to  earth  ?  For  myself  I  could  do  easily,  but  not 
easily  for  others ;  and  there  are  more  claims 
than  one  upon  me.  But  in  spite  of  your  pros¬ 
pectus,  and  all  the  possible  advantages  of  a 
party  newspaper  in  a  county  where  parties  are 
nearly  equal,  I  cannot  be  satisfied  that  William 

*  Both  Coleridge  and  Southey  had  labored  for 
this  paper  at  the  time  when  Canning  sung : — 
‘Couriers  and  Stars,  Sedition’s  Evening  host! 

Thou  Morning  Chronicle  and  Morning  Post!’  &c. 
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Taylor  shoiikl  be  a  newspaper  editor.  Few 
men  hav'c  his  talents,  lower  still  his  learning, 
and  perhaps  no  other  his  leisure  joined  to  these 
advantages.  From  him  anopm  magnum  might 
— ought  to  be  expected.  Coleridge  and  I  must 
drudge  for  newpapers  from  necessity,  but  it 
should  not  be  your  choice.’ — vol.  i.  p.  U5. 

Taylor  replies: — 

‘  I  am  reviewing  for  Longman  as  well  as  you ; 
but  1  find  myself  tempted  to  steal  from  my  arti¬ 
cles  for  Longman  for  the  “  Iris.”  What  is  my 
literary  conscience  to  do, — to  use  the  same  pe¬ 
riods  in  both  capacities  ?  that  at  least  will  be 
the  determination  of  my  indolence.  I  hate  to 
re-compose,  although  I  cannot  transcribe  with¬ 
out  insertion.  1  never  seem  to  myself  to  have 
said  enough  about  any  thing,  and  could  always 
prate,  prate,  prate  at  twice  the  length  upon  a 
topic.  And  yet  my  theory  of  good  writing  is,  to 
condense  every  thing  into  a  nut-shell :  I  grow 
and  clip  with  rival  rage,  and  produce  a  sort  of 
yew-hedge,  tangled  with  luxuriance  and  sheared 
into  spruceness.  The  desire  of  being  neat  pre¬ 
cludes  ease,  of  being  strong  precludes  grace,  of 
being  armed  at  all  points  the  being  impervious 
at  any.  If  it  be  more  satisfactory  to  compress  d 
la  Bacon,  it  is  more  taking  to  expand  d  la  Burke ; 
and  I  manage  to  combine  the  harshness  of  the 
one  with  the  profusion  of  the  other,  omitting  of 
course  of  both  the  far-darting  sagacity  and  om¬ 
nipresent  research.’ 

Southey  received  the  foregoing  while  for 
the  first  time  visiting  Coleridge  at  Keswick. 
The  sight  of  the  lake  country,  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  Coleridge’s  talk,  made  him  give 
up  the  Welsh  scheme,  and  he  settled,  as  all 
men  know,  for  life  on  the  shores  of  Derwent- 
water.  On  coming  back  to  Bristol  he  writes 
thus  to  Taylor  : — 

February  14,  1803. 

‘  My  dear  Friend, — I  was  thinking  over  the 
*•  Iris,”  and  whether  or  no  I  was  not  bound  in 
conscience  to  the  effort  of  a  letter  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  when  yours  arrived  and  turned  the  scale, — 
the  matter  so  pleased  me,  and  the  manner  so 
offended  me.  There, — the  murder  is  out,  and 
now  I  will  say  what  for  a  long  while  I  have 
thought, — that  you  have  ruined  your  style  by 
Germanisms,  Latinisms  and  Greekisms,  that  you 
are  sick  of  a  surfeit  of  knowledge,  that  your 
learning  breaks  out  like  scabs  and  blotches  upon 
a  beautiful  face.  I  am  led  by  indolence  and  by 
good-nature  always  rather  to  feel  dislike  than  to 
express  it;  and  if  another  finds  the  same  faults 
that  have  displeased  me  in  your  writings,  I  have 
always  defended  them  more  zealously  than  il'j 
they  had  been  my  own :  but  faults  they  are, — 
faults  any  where,  and  tenfold  aggravated  in  a 
newspaper.  How  are  plain  Norfolk  farmers — 
and  such  will  read  the  Iris — to  understand 
words  which  they  never  heard  before,  and 
which  are  so  foreign  as  not  to  be  even  in  John¬ 
son’s  farrago  of  a  dictionary?  I  have  read 
Cowper’s  Odyssey  and  Trissino,  to  cure  my 
poetry  of  its  wheyishness ;  let  me  prescribe  the 
Vulgar  Errors  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  you 
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for  a  like  remedy.  You  taught  me  to  write 
Finglish  by  what  you  said  of  Burger’s  language 
and  by  what  I  felt  from  your  translations, — one 
of  the  eras  in  my  intellectual  history;  would 
that  1  could  now  in  my  turn  impress  you  with 
the  same  conviction  !  Crowd  your  ideas  as  you 
will,  your  images  can  never  be  too  many  ;  give 
them  the  stamp  and  autograph  of  William 
Taylor,  but  let  us  have  them  in  English — plain, 
perspicuous  English — such  as  mere  English 
readers  can  understand.  Ours  is  a  noble  lan¬ 
guage,  a  beautiful  language.  I  can  tolerate  a 
Germanism  for  family’s  sake  ;  but  he  who  uses 
a  Latin  or  a  French  phrase  where  a  pure  old 
English  word  does  as  well,  ought  to  be  hung, 
drawn  and  quartered  for  high-treason  against 
his  mother-tongue. 

‘  I  am  grieved  that  you  never  met  Coleridge  ; 
all  other  men  whom  I  have  ever  known  are 
mere  children  to  him,  and  yet  all  is  palsied  by  a 
total  want  of  moral  strength.  He  will  leave 
nothing  behind  him  to  justify  the  opinion  of  his 
friends  to  the  world ;  yet  many  of  his  sccattercd 
poems  are  such,  that  a  man  of  feeling  will  see 
that  the  author  was  capable  of  executing  the 
greatest  works. 

‘  I  begin  to  hunger  and  thirst  aller  Borrodale 
and  Derwentwater.  You  undervalue  lakes  and 
mountains  ;  they  make  me  happier  and  wiser  and 
better,  and  enable  me  to  think  and  feel  with  a  quick¬ 
er  and  healthier  intellect.  Cities  are  as  poisonous 
to  genius  and  virtue  in  their  best  sense,  as  to 
the  flower  of  the  valley  or  the  oak  of  the  forest. 
Men  of  talent  may  and  will  be  gregarious,  men 
of  genius  will  not;  handicraft-men  w’ork  to¬ 
gether,  but  discoveries  must  be  the  work  of 
individuals.  Neither  are  men  to  be  studied  in 
cities,  except  indeed,  as  students  walk  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  you  go  to  see  all  the  modifications  of  dis¬ 
ease.’ 

Taylor  replies  : — 

Noncich,  Jane  2\sf,  1803. 

‘  Dear  Friend, — I  thank  you  for  your  abuse, 
— the  more  of  it  the  better ;  were  it  more  spe¬ 
cific  it  would  be  still  more  instructive ;  for  do 
you  know,  I  am  so  accustomed  to  myself,  as 
often  to  think  that  easy  and  natural  in  style 
which  appears  to  another  macaronic,  affected, 
harsh,  and  unclear  ? 

‘  I  am  busied  now  in  theology,  and  have  actu¬ 
ally  drawn  up  for  the  Monthly  Magazine  a 
paper,  “  Who  wrote  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ?” 
which  has  for  its  object  to  prove  that  Jesus 
Christ  wrote  it ;  partly  from  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  passages  descriptive  of  him,  partly 
from  the  external  evidence  of  the  e.xtreme  vene¬ 
ration  in  which  the  book  was  held  by  all  the 
apostolic  characters.  I  have  endeavored  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  question  of  miracles.’ 

In  Southey’s  next  letter  we  see  that  by 
June,  1803,  the  poet  was  fast  throwing  off  all 
sympathy  with  the  Norwich  heresies  : — 

‘  Bristol^  23rrZ  Jime^  1803. 

‘  Dear  W^illiam  Taylor, — Y our  theology  does 
nothing  but  mischief;  it  serves  onl^  to  thin  the 
miserable  ranks  of  Unitarianism.  The  regular 
troops  of  infidelity  do  little  harm;  and  their 
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trumpeters,  such  as  Voltaire  and  Paine,  not 
much  more.  But  it  is  such  pioneers  as  Middle- 
ton,  and  you,  and  your  German  Iriends,  that 
work  underground  and  sap  the  verj'  citadel. 
That  “  Montiily  Magazine  ”  is  read  hy  all  the 
Dissenters, — 1  call  it  the  Dissenters’  Obituar}’, — 
and  here  are  you  eternally  mining,  mining, 
under  the  shallow  faith  of  their  half-learned, 
half-witted,  half-paid,  half-starved  pastors.  We  j 
must  not  give  strong  meats  to  weak  stomachs. 

I  have  qualms  of  conscience  about  it  myself. 
There  is  poor  Burnett  gone  stark  foolish,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  made  the  friend  of  the  wise, 
— diseased  at  once  with  a  plethora  ofv.anity  and 
an  inanition  of  knowledge ;  with  all  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  destroy  himself,  only  that  he  cannot 
muster  up  courage,  and  that  1  suppose  he  will 
do  at  last,  in  the  hope  of  being  talked  of  as  an 
instance  of  neglectetl  genius.  Oh,  that  proverb 
about  the  pearls  and  the  swine  has  a  great  deal 
more  in  it  than  I  once  imagined  !  I,  who  am  a 
believer,  were  I  now  at  three-and-twenty,  with 
the  opinions  that  I  hold  at  nine-and-twenty, 
would  choose  the  church  for  my  profession  ;  biit 
then  I  have  a  deep  and  silent  and  poet-feeling 
connected  with  these  things,  which  has  grown 
with  me  and  will  grow. 

‘  Among  the  odd  revolutions  of  the  world  you 
may  reckon  this,  that  my  politics  come  nearer 
Mr.  Windham’s  than  they  do  William  Taylor’s. 

God  bless  you  ! 

‘  II.  S.’ 

Mr.  Taylor  thus  responds  : — 

‘  My  dear  Friend, — I  am  very  glad  you  arc  a 
believer.  I  think  you  will  desert  your  low  Arian 
for  pure  Socinian  ground.  When  you  have 
read  my  paper  about  the  “Wisdom,”  you  will 
admit  I  must  be  right  about  the  author. 

‘You  make  me  curious  about  your  politics. 
In  what  points  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham  1  In  any  thing  beside  his  nationality,  his 
spirit,  his  desire  of  seeing  a  courageous  cxfimple 
of  self-denying  patriotism  set  by  the  higher 
classes  of  the  people  ?  The  time  is  not  come 
to  be  patriotic.  The  best  thing  ministers  can 
do  is  to  patch  up  a  peace  through  the  mediation 
of  Russia ;  and  to  this,  torpor,  slngglishness, 
inditfercnce,  apathy  in  the  people  tend  to  pre¬ 
dispose  them.  When  it  is  once  clear  that  the 
third  Punic  war  is  come,  energy  must  be  put 
into  power ;  whether  that  can  be  done  without 
some  popularization  of  the  representation,  may 
be  questioned.  I  believe  that  we  must  take  up 
all  the  jacobin  opinions,  keep  our  anti-jacobins, 
like  Bajazels,  in  cages  to  show  them  about,  and 
point  at  as  samples  of  the  continental  monsters  we 
have  to  combat ;  and  that  we  should  so  reverse 
the  destiny  of  Carthage,  and  triumph  with  the 
usual  fortune  of  liberty.’ 

In  reply  thus  Southey  avows  in  detail  his 
great  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  question  of 
war  with  France  : — 

‘My  politics  are,  that  France  calculated  upon 
the  weakness  of  our  most  miserable  ministers, 
and  was  carrying  on  a  system  of  insult  and 
injury  to  w’hich  it  would  have  been  utter  ruin  to 
have  submitted, — that  Buonaparte  is  drunk  with 


success, — that  Malta  was  a  bad  ground  for 
quarrel,  the  worst  that  could  have  been  selected, 
bec.ause  of  least  general  or  national  concern,  but 
that  there  was  cause  enough  for  war.  My  be¬ 
lief  is  that  invasion  will  be  attempted,  but  that 
“  the  Christ  of  the  Lord  ”  (oh,  curse  his  blasphe¬ 
mous  soul!)  will  not  adventure  himself:  n»y 
hope  is  that  he  may.  The  landing  is  a  chance, 
and  the  chances  are  against  it:  if  they  land 
they  will  perhaps  reach  London,  but  not  a  man 
of  them  will  return  to  France,  and  we  shall  have 
such  a  monument  as  the  Swiss  reared  to 
Charles  of  Burgundy.  One  victory  by  land  or 
sea  turns  the  scale,  and  the  northern  powers, 
who  have  more  reason  to  hate  France  than 
England,  will  then  join  us :  then  Holland  will  be 
free,  and  Switzerland  and  Italy  made  inde¬ 
pendent  ot*  F ranee,  and  the  peace  of  Europe 
established  for  a  century  to  come.  But  first 
Buonaparte  must  go  to  the  devil,  and  perhaps 
our  national  debt  too  ;  but  I  have  not  a  fear  lor 
England, — the  country  was  never  so  united, 
and  therefore  never  so  strong.’ 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  thank  us  for 
some  specimen  of  Taylor’s  ‘  leaders’  in  the 
‘  /ris’  of  1803 

•'  ’Twas  well  in  the  Attorney-General  to  ban¬ 
ter  the  Grenville  party  for  talking  with  so  much 
emphasis  of  the  critical  posture  and  unexam¬ 
pled  danger  of  our  situation.  Mr.  Fox’s  stately 
calm  is  alone  at  par  with  the  mediocrity  of  the 
difficulty.  This  hysterical  apprehensiveness  of 
the  anti-jacobins  is  mere  all'ectation;  in  office 
they  would  leave  it  oil',  and  then  boast.they  had 
cured  the  disease  they  had  invented.  Their 
England,  as  their  church,  is  always  in  danger. 
Mesmers  in  oratory,  they  convulse  us  with  im¬ 
aginary'  effluv'ia  in  order  to  make  us  call  in  their 
medicinal  help  ;  but  it  is  surely  the  very  quack¬ 
ery  of  alarinism  thus  to  give  drams  against  pop¬ 
ular  ennui  and  administer  cantharides  to  the  love 
of  one’s  country'.  Like  their  models,  the  exor¬ 
cists,  they  infuse  the  only  blue-devil  they  can 
banish.  Were  all  these  men  put  at  nurse  to 
Mrs.  Kadclitle  ?  Their  tongues  falter  with  the 
very  drunkenness  of  intimidation  ;  their  every 
phrase  blanches  the  cheek  and  demands  an 
aghast  attitude.  They  hear  a  voice  in  every 
wind, — they'  are  electrified  with  incessant  ter¬ 
rors.  Let  us  humanely’^  hope  it  is  only  within 
the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  they 

“  See  appall’d  tlie  unreal  scene,” 

and  discover  a  shadowy  hand  mapping  the  par¬ 
tition  of  the  empire  and  announcing  the  plunder 
of  a  commercial  metropolis.  Or  are  they  doom¬ 
ed  every  where  to  snatch  a  fearful  joy, to  eat  their 
very  dinners  with  a  hair-suspended  sword  above 
the  table,  and  start  at  empty  elbow'-chairs,  in 
which  their  fancy  places  the  blood-boltered  form 
of  Jacobinism  studying  her  English  grammar? 
They  merit  crowns  of  mimosa ;  they  claim  con¬ 
fidence  for  professing  cowardice,  and  like  the 
mariners  needle  would  tremble  into  place,’ 

These  excellent  epigrams  were  penned  in 
February;  yet  by  November  how  had  Tay¬ 
lor  changed  his  views  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
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national  danger !  That  he  expressed  his 
altered  sentiments  so  openly  is  greatly  to 
his  honor.  But  we  again  quote,  chiefly  for 
the  curious  crabbed  artificiality  of  the  Tay- 
lorese  preachment  to  the  Norwich  weavers 
and  the  farmers  of*  Partridgeshire  — 

‘  The  hostile  government  of  France,  to  which 
we  vow  coeval  aversion,  ouglit  to  learn  that  the 
plunder  it  has  exhausted  on  its  accoutred  slaves 
is  no  earnest  of  future  pillage.  We  will  keep 
our  harvest,  starvelings,  from  your  hunger;  our 
households,  robbers,  from  your  rapacity;  our 
women,  ravishers,  from  your  lust.  The  inva¬ 
ders  must  be  attacked  in  every  direction  by  day 
and  by  night ;  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  a  country  known  well  to 
us  and  little  to  them  ;  where  we  cannot  oppose 
them  in  full  force  we  must  constantly  harass  their 
rear  and  their  flanks,  remove  the  means  of  their 
subsistence,  cut  otf  their  provisions  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  prevent  them,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  uniting  and  concentering  their  forces. 

‘War  must  now  be  our  business — war  our 
amusement ;  it  must  occupy,  early  and  late, 
every  hand  and  every  mind.  The  gun-lock  must 
twinkle  at  every  wrist,  the  bayonet  bristle  from 
every  shoulder ;  the  goad  must  be  shapen  into  a 
pike,  and  we  must  have  shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt 
in  gore.  The  rural  grove,  the  well-built  street, 
must  learn  to  echo  with  the  din  of  war ;  every 
parish  will  seem  a  camp,  every  town  a  garrison. 
Let  the  moments  spared  from  toil  be  passed  in 
learning  to  fight  for  the  country ;  let  the  mo¬ 
ments  spent  in  toil  be  passed  in  preparing  for 
its  defence.  The  forge  should  hammer  only 
weapons,  the  temple  become  an  arsenal  of  ar¬ 
mor  ;  Religion  must  lend  her  precincts  to  Pat¬ 
riotism,  and  we  must  firmly  trample  on  the  grave 
and  the  fear  of  it  To  arms !  the  priest — to 
arms !  the  mother  must  summon.  No,  let  her 
sit  still ;  her  tears  shall  be  secure:  the  foe  shall 
never  cross  her  tlireshold. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Taylor  once 
again  took  a  patriotic  instead  of  a  liberal  part 
in  the  politics  of  his  time.  He  was  from  first 
to  last  as  strenuous  in  the  cause  of  Spain  and 
Wellington  as  Southey  himself — but  he  had 
at  that  period  no  newspaper  at  his  command. 

He  continued  the  *  Iris’  for  two  years. 
When  the  original  subscriptions  expired,  it 
died  a  natural  death.  He  then  once  more 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  reviews,  and 
labored  for  these  with  an  industry  which  i 
was  no  longer  so  purely  voluntary  as  in  former 
days.  His  father’s  fortune  depended,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  on  the  good  faith  of  Ameri¬ 
can  merchants,  with  whom  he  had  had  large 
transactions  in  the  more  active  period  of  his 
life.  They  had  put  off  from  year  to  year  the 
day  of  reckoning.  The  old  man  at  last 
crossed  the  seas  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
point.  The  result  was  that  he  came  home 
with  nothing  in  his  pocket.  It  was  one  of 
the  many  cases  of  private  repudiation  which 


preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  grand 
experiment  of  Pennsylvania.  The  losses 
thus  occasioned  rendered  a  stricter  economy 
necessary  in  the  household  of  the  Taylors ; 
and  William  was  determined  that  henceforth 
his  pen  should  be  wielded  pro  virili^  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  tottering  fortunes  of  his  family. 

As  yet,  however,  no  external  appearances 
indicated  to  kindly  or  to  envious  neighbors 
that  those  fortunes  were  at  all  embarrassed  ; 
and  we  shall  give  place  to  the  picture  which 
our  biographer  affords  of  his  friend’s  usual 
course  of  life  from  this  time  forth,  during 
several  years— in  fact,  throughout  the  fifth 
decade,  which  a  high  authority,  rejoicing  in 
his  own  vigor  and  prosperity,  has  lately  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  *  the  best :’ — 

‘  He  rose  early,  and  his  [studies  usually  en¬ 
gaged  his  undivided  attention  till  noon,  when  it 
was  his  almost  daily  practice  at  all  seasons  to 
bathe  in  the  river,  at  a  subscription  bath-house 
constructed  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  near  its 
entrance  into  the  city.  After  this  he  invariably 
exercised  himself  by  walking,  for  which  purpose 
he  always  selected  a  road  on  the  western  side  of 
Norwich,  leading  to  the  bridge  over  the  Wen- 

sum  at  Hellesdon . On  this  road  he  was 

seen  almost  every  day  for  many  years,  between 
the  hours  of  one  and  three.  Professing  to  be  no 
admirer  of  natural  scenery,  and  to  take  his  chief 
delight  in  “  towered  cities  and  the  busy  hum  of 
men,”  he  was  once  cfsked  why  he  always  made 
choice  of  so  secluded  and  solitary  a  walk.  The 
quaint  reason  which  he  assigned  for  his  prefer¬ 
ence  was,  that  on  this  road  nofit  of  indolence  could 
at  any  time  shorten  his  allotted  term  of  exercise, 
as  there  w’ere  no  means  of  crossing  the  river  at 
any  nearer  point,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled 
to  go  round  by  the  bridge,^ which  was  about  three 
miles  distant  from  his  residence  in  Surrey  Street 
Indeed  it  must  be  owned  that  he  never  seemed 
to  regard  the  objects  around  him,  but  pursued 
his  course  in  deep  mental  abstraction,  conversing 
the  while  most  animatedly  with  himself.  There 
was  something  singular  too  in  his  appearance  : 
his  dress  was  a  complete  suit  of  brown,  with  silk 
stockings  of  the  same  color.  In  this  Q,uaker- 
like  attire,  with  afull  cambric  frill  protruding  from 
his  waistcoat,  and  armed  with  a  most  capacious 
umbrella  in  defiance  of  the  storm,  “  muttering 
his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove,”  and  fixed 
the  astonished  gaze  and  curious  attention  of  the 
few  passengers  whom  he  met. 

‘From  these  rambles  he  always  returned 
punctually  at  three  o’clock,  and  devoted  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  th(i  day  to  the  pleasures  of’  society. 
He  rarely  dined  alone,  either  entertaining  a 
small  company  at  his  own  table,  or  “sharing  the 
feast”  at  that  of  one  of  his  friends.  His  conver¬ 
sational  powers  were  now  in  their  fullest  vigor ; 
the  diffidence  of  youth  was  past,  and  the  prolix¬ 
ity  of  age  was  not  come  on ;  no  pedantic  at¬ 
tempts  at  studied  eloquence  dimmed  or  deflect¬ 
ed  their  brightness ;  their  course  was  free  and 
natural,  their  flow  lively  and  sparkling,  and  the 
motes  of  fancy  that  fluttered  in  tlie  beam  threw 
a  prismatic  halo  round  the  sober  form  on  which 
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learning  directed  the  light  to  fall.’ — vol.  ii.  pp. 
60-63. 

He  was  still,  it  seems,  a  pretty  regular  at¬ 
tendant  of  several  clubs  and  evening  socie¬ 
ties.  One,  called  ‘  the  Conversation,’  ad¬ 
mitted  ladies ;  but  the  biographer  seems  to 
admit  that  this  did  not  find  the  highest  favor 
with  him.  Another,  ‘  the  Foreign,’  had  been 
begun  by  a  set  of  young  men  who  wished  to 
cultivate  the  colloquial  use  of  the  continental 
languages,  and  who  were  surprised  as  well  as 
flattered  when  Taylor  proposed  to  join  them. 
He  became  their  Magnus  Apollo — entered 
into  all  their  pursuits,  topics,  and  merri¬ 
ments  ;  and  seemed  as  young  as  the  youngest 
when  among  them.  The  biographer  extols 
this  as  a  proof  of  his  extreme  good-nature  ; 
but  though  he  was  a  truly  good-natured  man, 
we  suspect  some  vanity  may  have  mingled  in 
the  matter  of  the  stripling  club — perhaps  also 
a  little  of  the  spirit  of  proselytism. 

To  a  letter  in  which  he  told  Southey  of 
the  repudiation  affairs  and  of  his  anxiety  to 
achieve  some  literary  work  of  more  value 
than  his  ‘  Articles,’  the  poet  replies  from 
Keswick  : — 

‘With  all  my  heart  and  soul  do  I  wish  that 
you  would  put  forth  your  strength  in  some  effi¬ 
cient  way.  All  those  articles  in  the  Review  will 
do  little  till  some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  you 
and  I  are  both  gone  to  visit  our  friends  of  the 
days  before  us.  Then  some  political  Peter  Bay- 
ley  will  pick  out  all  the  golden  threads  with 
which  you  have  embroidered  such  worthless 
canvass,  to  lace  his  own  waistcoat 

‘  1  see  no  Review  but  the  Monthly,  which  is 
not  worth  seeing ;  no  newspaper  but  the  White¬ 
haven  ;  no  new  books  but  the  Annuals — a  good 
name  for  such  deciduous  productions ;  no  society 
but  an  old  East  Indian  general,  with  whom  I, 
once  in  a  month  or  so,  play  a  rubber  of  whist. 
Am  I  the  better  or  the  worse  for  growing  alone 
like  a  single  oak?  Growing  to  be  sure  1  am, 
striking  my  roots  deeper,  and  spreading  out 
wider  branches.  .  .  .  lamhistorifying/o^tsr/ri- 
bus  [this  was  the  History  of  Brazil].  Mejudice, 
I  am  a  good  poet,  but  a  better  historian ;  be¬ 
cause,  though  I  read  other  poets  and  am  hum¬ 
bled,  I  read  other  historians  with  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  feeling.  They  who  have  talents  want  in¬ 
dustry  or  virtue  ;  they  who  have  industry  want 
talents.  One  writes  like  a  French  sensualist; 
another  like  a  Scotch  scoundrel,  calculating  how 
to  make  the  most  per  sheet  wnth  the  least  ex¬ 
pense  of  labor:  one  like  a  slave,  another  like  a 
fool.  Now  I  know  myself  to  be  free  from  these 
etaminal  defects,  and  feel  that  where  the  subject 
deserves  it  1  write  with  a  poet’s  feeling,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  affectation  of  style  or  ornament, 
going  always  straight  forward  to  the  meaning 
by  the  shortest  road.  My  golden  rule  is  to  re¬ 
late  every  thing  as  briefly,  as  perspicuously,  as 
rememberably  as  possible.  I  begin,  however, 
to  feel  my  brain  budding  for  poetry,  having  lain 
fallow  since  November,  and  if  I  could  afford  to 


doit,  should  willingly  finish  Kehama;  but  being 
like  Shakspeare’s  apothecary,  lean,  and  obliged 
to  do  what  I  do  not  like,  my  ways  and  means 
lead  me  another  way,  and  I  am  prosing,  not  al¬ 
together  against  my  w’ill.  and  yet  not  with  my 
will.’  ^ 

When  Madoc  was  at  last  published,  it  re¬ 
opened  this  correspondence,  which  had 
paused  for  some  months. 

‘  Norwich  April  5,  1805. 

‘My  dear  Friend, — Yesterday,  at  eleven 
o’clock,  the  wagoner  brought  me  a  copy  of 
Madoc.  I  was  going  on  foot  to  dine  in  the 
country,  at  Coltishall,  but  I  could  not  pluck 
myself  from  the  book^  and  staid  at  home  the 
whole  day.  I  did  get  my  dinner  just  after  the 
death  of  the  Snake-God,  but  1  returned  to  my 
book  soon,  and  finished  it  early  in  the  evening. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  intellectual  luxuries  of  my 
life,  which  I  shall  always  remember,  so  to  have 
spent  yesterday.  I  am  satisfied  with  Madoc  :  I 
expected  much,  and  am  not  disappointed.  I  put 
the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  above 
Madoc ;  the  Pharsalia  and  the  Lusiad  below 
Madoc:  it  approaches  closely  in  rank  and  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  to  the  Odyssey,  and  is  to  sit  in 
the  peers  with  the  iEneid,  the  Paradise  Lost, 
and  the  Messiah,  with  a  newer  but  not  less  well- 
earned  patent  of  nobility.  .  .  .  The  manners  are 
hardly  mixed  enough :  almost  every  body  is  a 
real  hero,  with  very  fine  feelings,  notions,  and 
sentiments ;  and  this,  whether  he  is  a  w'hite  or  a 
red  man,  an  educated  bard  or  a  runaway  sav¬ 
age.  There  are  some  painters  (Barry  is  one) 
who,  having  accustomed  themselves  while  stu¬ 
dents  at  Rome  to  copy  the  antique  statues  fre¬ 
quently,  are  continually  introducing  into  modern 
English  figures  the  features  and  attitudes  of  the 
Apollo  or  the  Laocoon.  <kc.  Is  there  not  in 
your  ethic  drawing  a  mannerism  of  this  sort  ? — 
a  perpetual  tendency  to  copy  a  favorite  ideal 
perfection,  of  which  the  absence  of  selfishness 
and  warm  sensibility  constitute  the  contour  and 
coloring?’ 

Keswick.  ApHl  9,  1805. 

‘  My  dear  Friend, — There  is  that  moral  man¬ 
nerism  which  you  have  detected:  Thalaba  is  a 
male  Joan  of  Arc;  and  Mr.  Barbauld  thought 
Joan  of  Arc  was  modelled  upon  the  Socinian 
Christ  He  was  mistaken.  Early  admiration, 
almost  adoration,  of  Leonidas,  early  principles 
of  stoicism  derived  from  the  habitual  study  of 
Epictetus,  and  the  French  Revolution  at  its 
height  w'hen  I  was  just  eighteen, — by  these  my 
mind  was  moulded.  But  are  not  the  characters 
in  Madoc  those  which  the  circumstances  would 
form?  ....  In  classing  Madoc  in  Wales  with 
the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare,  you  bestow 
the  highest  praise,  and  what  I  feel  to  be  the 
most  appropriate.  It  has  the  historical  verisi¬ 
militude,  and  the  dramatic  truth.  The  other 
part,  which  is  sui  generis,  you  over  and  under¬ 
rate.  It  is  below  Milton  and  Homer — infinitely 
below  both,  for  both  are  unapproachably  above 
my  strength  of  wing ;  it  is  below  Tasso  in  splen¬ 
dor  and  in  structure  of  fable,  above  him  in  orig¬ 
inality,  jmd  equal  in  feeling  even  to  Spenser. 
With  the  others  I  will  not  admit  comparison. 
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Virgil  and  Camoens  are  language-masters  of 
the  first  order — nothing  more;  and  the  “Mes¬ 
siah”— pardon  me  if  1  say,  that  of  what  you  ad¬ 
mire  in  that  poem,  at  least  nine-tenths  appear  to 
me  bubble,  and  bladder,  and  tymp^iny — ^just 
what  I  should  produce  for  a  mock  heroic,  and 
could  produce  with  facility:  ihere  is  one  uni¬ 
form  substitution  of  bulk  for  sublimity. 

‘The  language  is,  I  hope,  pure  English  un¬ 
defiled,  always  straightforward  to  the  point;  the 
style  certainly  my  own,  as  much  as  is  the  bee’s 
honey,  for  I  read  too  little  English  poetry  to 
catch  the  manner  of  any  predecessor ;  it  savors 
more  of  chronicles  and  romances,  Spanish  as 
well  as  English.  I  now  think  the  second  part 
wants  similes  in  all  its  land-battles ;  and,  if  1 
continue  to  think  so,  will  pour  in  learning  enough, 
and  bedeck  it  with  diamonds  from  Golcondaand 
gold  1‘rom  Ophir,  wath  topazes  from  Brazil  and 
amber  from  Scandinavia,  the  furs  and  feathers 
of  the  wild  Indian,  and  the  wov’^en  hair  of  the 
voluptuous  Orientalist  You  see  I  have  re¬ 
covered  my  state  of  desertion,  and  think  at  least 
as  well  of  my  poem  and  myself  as  any  body 
else  is  likely  to  do.’ 

Yes,  truly. — Mr.  Southey  made  a  run  to 
Scotland  in  the  winter  of  1805-6,  and  we 
may  pick  a  sentence  or  two  from  his  letters, 
touching  the  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  his 
first  impressions  of  the  author  of  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel  : — 

‘  The  Scotch  society  disappointed  me,  as  it 
needs  must  do  a  man  who  loves  conversation  in¬ 
stead  of  discussion.  Of  the  three  faculties  of  the 
mind,  they  seem  exclusively  to  value  judgment. 
They  have  nothing  to  teach,  and  a  great  deal 
more  to  learn  than  I  should  choose  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  instructing  them  in.’ 

‘  I  passed  three  days  with  Walter  Scott,  an 
amusing  and  highly  estimable  man.  You  see 
the  whole  extent  of  his  powers  in  the  “  Minstrel’s 
Lay,”  of  which  your  opinion  seems  to  accord 
with  mine — a  very  amusing  poem  ;  it  excites  a 
novel-like  interest,  but  you  discover  nothing  on 
after-perusal.  Scott  bears  a  great  part  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  but  does  not  review  well.’ 

The  Edinburgh  Review  (in  which  Scott 
never  bore  a  part  of  much  consequence)  was 
all  along  gall  and  wormwood  at  Keswick. 
When  Taylor’s  version  of  ‘  Nathan  the  Wise’ 
was  published  by  itself  (1806),  it  was  criti¬ 
cised,  it  seems,  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  Southey 
writes  to  Taylor  in  a  strain  of  furious  indig¬ 
nation  on  the  said  Article.  The  mention  of 
Taylor’s  name,  which  though  not  on  the 
title-page,  was  not  nor  had  ever  been  meant 
to  be  a  secret,  seemed  to  Southey  an  absolute 
crime.  Taylor,  who  no  doubt  perceived  that 
his  friend’s  ire  had  been  kindled  by  things 
nearer  home  than  Nathan  the  Prosy,  makes 
answer, — ‘  I  agree  with  Jeffrey  in  most  things 
about  Nathan,  and  am  well  satisfied  with  his 
reviewal.’ 

Next  to  the  correspondence  with  the  poet 
of  Keswick,  the  most  striking  in  the  book 
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is  a  short  series  of  letter  between  Taylor  and 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  Gooch — a  physician 
second  to  none  of  his  age  either  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  or  the  practical  skill  of  his  profession,  or 
in  elegance  of  generiil  accomplishments,  or 
in  kindness  and  generosity  of  spirit.  Gooch, 
born  in  Taylor’s  neighborhood,  completed 
his  education  at  Edinburgh  in  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  the  younger  Southey,  and  then  es¬ 
tablished  himself  at  Croydon,  where  he 
speedily  earned  such  success  and  distinction 
as  paved  the  way  for  a  splendid,  but  too  short, 
career  in  the  metropolis.  While  at  Croydon 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  and  Taylor  addressed  to  him  this 
letter  : — 

‘  Noruich,  Jan.  28,  1811. 

‘My  dear,  dear  Friend, — I  feel  for  you — I 
weep  at  your  loss — but  am  well  aware  that  only 
the  mother’s  sorrow  can  deserve  the  name  of 
sympathy.  ’Twere  a  deficient  consciousness  of 
the  excellence  that  is  no  more,  not  to  pour  out 
tears  again  and  again  before  the  imaged  remem¬ 
brance,'  not  to  wring  the  hands  and  call  at  times 
on  the  unanswering  Emily.  Grieve  on.  Where 
real  merit  is  the  subject  of  regret,  there  is  justice 
in  affliction,  there  is  duty  in  lamentation,  there  is 
luxury  in  woe.  It  is  an  expression  of  that  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  heart,  now,  alas  !  the  only  sentiment 
to  bestow  on  the  departed.  Time  is  said  to  be 
the  comforter  of  all.  To  you  it  would  yet  be  a 
painful  reflection  to  foresee  that  you  loo  are 
doomed  to  cease  to  deplore.  You  would  feci  it 
as  a  profanation  of  the  sacredness  of  your  dis¬ 
tress  to  look  on  it  as  finite. 

‘  Your  daughter  survives.  In  her  education 
you  will  take  a  double  solicitude,  and  will  en¬ 
deavor,  as  in  her  features  so  in  her  mind,  to  re¬ 
trace  that  rare  union  of  feeling  and  purity,  of 
intellect  and  kindness,  which  marked  her  other 
parent.  As  the  highest  idea  of  feminine  worth 
she  may  hope  to  realize,  you  will  describe  her 
mother  to  her,  and  accustom  her  to  the  imagi¬ 
nary  presence  of  a  superior  being,  whose  frown 
was  to  have  checked  her  every  fault,  whose 
smile  of  approbation  was  to  have  recompensed 
her  sweetest  virtues,  whose  example  was  to  have 
fashioned  her  for  the  domestic  charities.  And 
thus  the  holy  manes  will  still  be  the  guardian 
angel  of  your  household,  and  even  here  become 
w’hat  faith  and  hope  have  assured  us  she  w’as  to 
be  hereafter. 

‘  How  early  ymu  have  quaffed  the  finest  sw’eets 
and  bitterest  dregs  of  the  draught  of  life !  Youth 
and  love  handed  you  the  matrimonial  chalice, 
its  brim  smeared  with  honey  ;  but  disease  shed 
poison  in  the  cup,  and  to  the  intoxication  of  de¬ 
light  was  to  succeed  the  ravings  of  despair — 
the  corse,  the  spectre,  the  veiling  pall,  the  unre¬ 
storing  tomb.  You  already  know  the  utmost 
which  fate  can  give  or  take  away.  Hope  has 
no  blandishments  in  store  that  can  seduce,  nor 
Fear  a  threat  that  can  appal. 

‘  With  your  disposition  and  temper  these  revo¬ 
lutions  may  improve  the  sensibility,  and  increase 
a  benevolent  zeal  to  defend  others  from  such 
heart-rending  separations,  as  it  was  not  reserv'ed 
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mould  they  might  prepare  a  stoical  apathy  ;  for 
experience  mostly  but  evolves  the  tendencies  of 
our  dispositions,  and  philosophy  but  utters  mo¬ 
ralities  in  unison  with  our  passions.  You  will, 

I  am  sure,  not  make  a  parade  of  affliction,  but 
speedily  resume  the  avocations  of  your  employ¬ 
ment,  and  seek  in  the  service  of  humanity  the 
purest  interruption  of  agonizing  thoughts.  Be 
assured  that  sorrow  is  not  only  borne  the  better, 
but  lasts  the  longer  for  being  indulged  at  in¬ 
tervals  in  private  ;  of  all  our  ideas,  the  frequent 
repetition,  not  the  intensity  of  contemplation, 
secures  the  endurance . 

‘  I  have  by  me  a  letter  of  yours  to  answer, 
written  early  in  December.  Be  that  reserved 
for  other  times.  What  is  the  prate  of  friendship 
to  the  wound  of  love  ? — a  muttered  spell,  which 
draws  aside  attention  without  the  slightest  power 
to  heal — a  lichen  on  a  gravestone,  which  fain 
would  veil  the  doom  it  cannot  efface — a  prospect 
from  a  prison,  which  only  reminds  of  intercourse 
barred  out  for  ever.  God  bless  you ! 

‘  Believe  me,  with  sincere  attachment,  yours, 

‘  William  Taylor,  Jun.’ 

Nor  is  Gooch’s  reply  less  admirable.  If 
he  had  leisure  to  write  many  letters,  Dr. 
Henry  Southey’s  pleasing  biography  of  him 
should  not  be  republished  without  a  copious 
appendix ; — 

‘  Croydon,  29th  March,  1811. 

‘  Dear  Friend, — You  would  have  heard  from 
me  long  before  this,  if  a  parcel  which  I  sent  you 
a  month  ago  had  not  been  lost  on  its  way  from 
London  to  Norwich.  It  contained  no  books  of 
ours,  and  indeed  nothing  to  regret  tlie  loss  of 
ut  a  few  letters,  which  were  prepared  for  no 
eyes  but  those  of  friendship. 

‘  I  was  fully  sensible  to  the  feeling  and  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  your  letter, — to  your  sympathy,  your 
endeavors  to  impart  some  sweetness  to  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  my  griel ;  but  above  all,  to  your  eulogium 
on  my  departed  wife.  Indeed  it  was  merited,  and 
more  than  merited;  for  under  a  veil  of  modesty,  so 
closely  woven  as  to  be  utterly  impenetrable  to  the 
eye  of  the  world,  was  hidden  an  assemblage  of 
virtues,  which  now  one  may  look  around  for  in 
vain.  Y ou  praise  her,  and  praise  her  justly,  for 
her  feeling  and  her  purity;  these  perhaps  lifted 
her  higher  above  her  sex  even  than  her  other 
virtues,  for  I  confidently  believe  that  a  heart  at 
once  so  warm  and  so  pure  never  beat  before. 
But  these  were  not  all.  She  had  an  intellect 
remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  accuracy,  al¬ 
ways  seizing  with  the  utmost  readiness  on  the 
essential  points  of  a  question,  and  leaving  no¬ 
thing  for  parading  and  ostentatious  minds  but 
ornament  and  expansion.  She  had  an  exquis¬ 
itely  delicate  and  highly  sensitive  taste:  this 
was  of  great  value,  as  it  was  a  constant  source 
of  pleasure  to  me ;  for  when  I  have  been  reading 
to  her  any  eloquent  writings  (an  amusement 
which  formerly  closed  my  days  of  toil  with  an 
evening  of  the  sweetest  enjoyment),  and  came 
to  passages  of  force  and  beauty,  instead  of  being 
cooled  by  contact  with  colder  feelings  than  my 
own,  I  received  an  additional  warmth  of  delight 
from  her  glowing  admiration.  One  of  her  most 
remarkable,  and,  I  may  add,  of  her  most  valu- 
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for  you  to  prevent  at  home.  In  men  of  graver 
able  peculiarities,  was  the  selectness,  the  warmth, 
and  the  lastingness  of  her  attachments.  There 
are  some  warm-hearted  beings  whom  the  slight¬ 
est  intercourse  kindles  into  friendship,  who  feel 
equal  regard  for  the  acquaintances  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  for  the  friends  of  many  years,  and 
whose  seat  of  afl'ection  is  of  that  soft  and  friable 
texture  on  which  deep  impressions  are  easily 
made  and  easily  worn  away  again.  Emily’s 
affection  had  all  their  warmth,  without  having 
any  of  their  indiscriminateness  or  evanescence. 
No  one  was  ever  more  thoroughly  free  from  all 
those  petty  pursuits  and  vulgar  vanities  which 
abound  among  her  sex ;  and  it  a  strong  expres¬ 
sion  is  excusable  from  a  man  of  my  age,  griev¬ 
ing  for  the  loss  of  a  wife  who  was  dearer  to  him, 
as  a  wife,  even  than  she  had  been  as  a  mistress 
and  a  bride — I  may  say  with  thorough  sincerity 
and  unafi’ectedness  that  I  have  never  beheld, and 
never  expect  to  behold  again,  so  perfect  and 
pleasing  an  instance  of  feminine  gracefulness  of 
character.  In  losing  her  1  have  lost  not  only 
my  domestic  bliss,  but  all  my  social  pleasures  ; 
for  my  home  always  contained  all  the  suitable 
society  which  this  niighborhood  afforded.  I 
brought  with  me  all  that  I  ever  possessed  here, 
and  that  all  is  gone;  I  live  in  a  populous  soli¬ 
tude  ;  for  days  and  weeks  I  don’t  see  the  face  of 
a  friend  ;  my  mornings  are  spent  in  toil  and  my 
evenings  in  loneliness,  embittered  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  my  lost  felicity.  I  begin  to  tremble 
too,  for  the  life  of  my  little  girl ;  she  has  her 
mother’s  full  eye  and  wan  face  and  fearful  deli¬ 
cacy  of  constitution ;  she  has  never  been  well 
since  she  has  been  motherless,  and  I  see,  or 
fancy  that  1  see,  the  same  disease  which  has  in¬ 
flicted  on  me  one  blow  about  to  inflict  another. 
God  avert  it!  for  the  prospect  of  life  is  pleasing 
to  me  only  as  it  presents  the  idea  of  rearing  and 
educating  my  child,  and  raising  my  own  profes¬ 
sional  character.  A  man  must  have  some  ob¬ 
jects  in  view,  and  these  are  mine,  and  it  is  hard 
indeed  if  I  am  deprived  of  the  best  half.  Pray 
write  me  soon,  and  believe  me  to  be 

Your  grateful  and  affectionate  friend, 

‘  Robert  Gooch.’ 

— vol.  ii.  p.  336-338, 

After  such  beautiful  effusions  as  these, 
prompted  by  the  stern  realities  of  life,  the 
best  of  mere  literary  correspondence  must 
needs  appear  of  far  inferior  moment.  We 
draw  to  a  close  then — but  must  hazard  one 
parting  specimen  of  Taylor’s  criticism  of 
Southey’s  writings.  After  a  long,  dull  story 
about  gout,  and  lumbago,  and  whitlows,  and 
suppurations,  his  pen  warms  in  his  fingers,  and 
he  turnsto*  Roderick  the  LastoftheGoths:’ — 

‘  I  now  believe  I  shall  never  make  a  book.  I 
have,  however,  in  the  preceding  page  given  you 
a  specimen  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  greatest 
fault  of  yours — detaining  the  attention  on  little 
things,  when  the  reader  is  impatient  for  the 
proper  business  of  the  work.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  prosing  in  the  poem ;  it  does  not  weigh  on 
the  wrist  so  often  as  Madoc,  but  oftener  tlian 
Joan  of  Arc  or  Thalaba,  or  Kehama.  Poets 
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should  live  in  cities  ;  the  leisure  of  the  country 
spoils  them.  That  bucolic  contemplation  of 
nature,  which  spends  its  ennui  in  watching  for 
hours  the  eyelet-holes  of  a  rill’s  eddies*,  is  verj* 
well  for  a  goatherd,  and  may  grace  an  eclogue  ; 
but  where  fates  of  empires  are  at  stake,  the  at¬ 
tention  should  not  be  invited  to  settle  on  any 
phenomena  not  stimulant  enough  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  a  busy  man.  The  engineer,  who  is 
sent  to  reconnoitre,  is  not  to  lose  his  time  in 
zoologizing,  entomologizing,  botanizing,  and 
picturesquizing,  as  Pelayo  does  on  his  way  to 
Covadonga.  I  can  at  most  concede  to  Homer 
that  he  may  get  his  dinner.  Your  heroes  never 
travel  in  seven-league  boots,  but  rather  a  la 
Humboldt.  Wordsworth  carries  further  than 
you  the  narratory  manner,  and  the  magnification 
of  trifles,  but  you  Wordsworthize  too  often. 
Another  fault  of  the  poem  is  its  incessant  re¬ 
ligiosity.  All  the  personages  meet  at  prayers  ; 
all  the  heroes  are  monks  in  armor;  all  the 
speeches  are  pulpit  exhortations  ;  all  the  favor¬ 
ites  are  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  die  with 
the  comfort  of  absolution,  as  if,  not  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Spain,  but  the  salvation  of  the  court,  con¬ 
stituted  the  action  of  th#  epopea.  And  in  this 
religiosity  there  is  more  of  methodism  and  lees 
of  id^olatry  than  marked  the  Spanish  Catholicism 
of  that  era.  Thirdly,  there  are  too  many  Women 
in  the  poem,  and  none  of  them  very  attaching, 
except  perhapsGaudiosa;  the  domestic  aflections 
occupy  in  consequence  a  preposterous  space.  Out 
of  a  truly  respectable  puritanism  you  dislike  to 
contemplate  woman  in  tlie  point  of  view  in  which 
she  chiefly  interests  man.  You  rather  carve  a 
Vestal  than  a  Venus,  and  in  consequence  your 
women  want  attraction ;  you  take  or  mistake 
purity  for  beauty.  Heroes  are  never  very  emi¬ 
nent  for  the  domestic  aflections.  While  at  home 
they  have  a  superfluous  fondness  for  their  wives 
during  the  age  of  beauty ;  in  absence  they  con¬ 
sole  themselves  with  substitutes;  and  in  later 
life,  if  they  retain  their  vigor,  they  despotize 
over  the  old  woman  ;  if  they  become  infirm,  they 
seek  the  friendship  of  their  nurse.  But  all  this 
is  very  excursive.  I  should  have  been  glad  if 
your  topic  had  involved  the  marvellous,  and  had 
employed  the  hostile  mythologies  of  the  Catlio- 
lics  and  Moslems.  Attributing  to  you  still 
greater  scenic  than  dramatic  force,  and  a  more 
unrivalled  power  of  picturesque  than  of  ethic 
delineation,  the  more  your  opera  is  a  piece  d 
spectacle^  the  better;  your  machinery  and  illu- 
miiTation  is  always  magically  dazzling  and  bril¬ 
liant.” 

The  perfect  freedom  of  these  communica¬ 
tions  is,  we  apprehend,  without  any  parallel 
in  the  history  of  men  of  letters  ;  and  the  gen¬ 
tleness  and  candor  with  which  Southey  re¬ 
ceived  his  friend’s  analysis  is  most  amiably 
unique  throughout.  His  character  was  truly 
a  lovable  as  well  as  a  venerable  one :  yet  it 
would  be  idle  to  dissemble  that  these  memo¬ 
rials  disclose  many  very  strange  weaknesses 
and  inconsistencies  in  this  best  of  recent 
men.  His  self-laudations  are  too  often  such 
as  one  would  not  wonder  at  in  a  dandy  novel¬ 
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ist.  Strange,  truly  it  is,  to  compare  the 
charitable  spirit  in  which  he  tolerated  the 
most  flagrant  heresies  in  a  friend,  with  the 
monastic  bitterness  of  his  remarks  and 
reflections  concerning  real  or  imagined 
errors  in  the  conduct  or  opinions  of  any 
person,  out  of  his  own  set,  by  whom  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  slightest  liberty  to  have  been  taken 
with  him  in  his  literary  capacity.  Behold 
the  dangers  of  living  too  much  in  a  narrow 
circle,  however  virtuous,  however  refined, 
however  accomplished. 

If  we  look  to  what  Taylor  did,  unques¬ 
tionably  few  are  they  who  can  be  entitled  to 
call  him  idle  ;  but  he  was  considered  as  em¬ 
inently  so  by  all  who  were  qualified  to  com¬ 
pare  what  he  did  with  what  he  might  have 
done — by  Sayers  especially,  by  Southey,  and 
by  himself.  He  knew  himself  well,  and  in¬ 
dicates  with  a  charming  frankness,  half  play¬ 
ful,  half  sad,  in  one  letter  to  the  laureate,  that 
same  weakness  which  made  him  so  fond  of 
predominating  in  provincial  coteries  and  ju¬ 
venile  clubs.  ‘The  truth  is,’  he  says,  ‘I 
have  a  childish  and  singular  delight  in  seeing 
myself  in  print.’  This  is  part  of  his  com¬ 
plaint  over  the  non-arrival  of  a  Review,  which 
included  one  of  his  articles  on  the  prose  of 
Milton.  Brief  and  pregnant  confession  ! — 
No  wonder  that  Southey  by  and  bye  gives 
over  his  urgencies  for  the  undertaking  of  a 
magnum  opus.  There  remained  for  the  poet 
such  ejaculations  as  the  following  : — 

‘Time  is  stealing  on  us.  The  grey  hairs  be¬ 
gin  to  thicken  on  my  head — more  y*ears  have 
passed  over  yours ;  and  it  gives  me  a  feeling, 
which  if  not  exactly  the  heartache,  is  something 
akin  to  it,  when  I  think  what  literary  fortunes 
will  hereafter  be  made  on  your  spoils, — thoughts 
and  illustrations  pillaged,  and  systems  extracted, 
while  the  bibliographer  who  may  chance  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  real  author,  and  come  forward  to  vin¬ 
dicate  his  claim,  must  be  content  witli  a  place 
in  some  magazine  or  compilation  of  anecdotes 
for  an  article  with  William  Taylor  for  its  head¬ 
ing.” 

— And  for  Taylor  such  echoes  as  this  : — 

‘  At  one  time  the  mezerions  of  poetry  stretch 
their  purple  fingers  ;  at  anotlier,  the  hedge-row 
hawthorns  of  politics,  limiting  rights  and  wound¬ 
ing  trespassers ;  at  another,  the  high-darting, 
regularly-knotted,  elastic,  plastic  bamboos  of 
metaphysics ;  at  another,  the  dark-wTeathed 
simbul  which  strangles  the  cedar  of  superstition. 
Oh  that,  instead  of  this  morbid  versatility,  I  could 
persevere  in  some  quiet  incessant  historic  task !’ 
— vol.  ii.  p.  2S8. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  compare  the  de¬ 
tails  of  Southey’s  own  daily  life  as  a  man  of 
letters,  which  occur  in  this  correspondence, 
with  the  foregoing  and  other  similar  confes¬ 
sions  of  Taylor.  We  have  seen  how  the  mis- 
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cellanist  of  Norwich  divided  his  day — how  he 
relaxed  in  his  evening.  Southey  says  in  1807, 
and  we  know  he  might  have  said  the  same 
during  thirty  subsequent  years, — 

‘  I  cannot  do  one  thing  at  a  time :  eo  sure  as  I 
attempt  it,  my  health  suffers.  The  business  of 
the  day  haunts  me  in  the  night ;  and  though  a 
sound  sleeper  otherwise,  my  dreams  partake  so 
much  of  it  as  to  harass  and  disturb  me.  1  must 
always  therefore  have  one  train  of  thoughts  for 
the  morning,  another  for  the  evening,  and  a 
book  not  relating  to  either  for  half  an  hour  after 
supper ;  and  thus  neutralizing  one  set  of  asso¬ 
ciations  by  another,  and  having  (God  be  thank¬ 
ed!)  a  heart  at  ease,  I  contrive  to  keep  in  order 
a  set  of  nerves  as  much  disposed  to  be  out  of 
order  as  any  man’s  can  be.’ 

We  believe  that,  from  the  same  dread  of 
over-excitement  in  the  composition  of  poetry, 
which  made  Johnson  give  over  rhyme  alto¬ 
gether,  Mr.  Southey  allotted  to  that  species 
of  work  the  first  hours  of  his  morning — never 
meddling  with  verse  after  breakfast :  history, 
or  some  grave  treatise  (most  commonly,  in 
later  times,  in  the  shape  of  an  article  for  the 
‘  Quarterly  ’),  occupied  him  during  the  best 
part  of  the  forenoon.  lie  worked  in  the 
large  and  beautiful  room  which  contained  his 
valuable  library,  until  that  overflowed  into 
adjoining  closets,  and  even  passages ;  and  he 
sat  there  at  his  desk,  surrounded  by  his  own 
family  and  the  other  relations  who  had  found 
a  home  under  his  roof,  undisturbed  by  their 
feminine  occupations,  well  and  w’orthily 
helped  now  and  then  by  some  of  them  in  his 
own,  till  it  was  time  for  a  short  walk  on  the 
hill  or  a  row  on  the  lake ;  after  which  came 
the  simple  meal,  a  mirthful  hour  or  two  of 
the  easy  chair,  and  social  talk ;  and  then, 
with 

‘  The  cup  that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates,’ 

the  resumption  for  what  he  calls  half  an  hour, 
but  in  reality  a  much  longer  space,  of  some 
lighter  employment,  in  which  he  could  pro¬ 
ceed  without  much  consultation  of  authori¬ 
ties.  Alas!  even  with  all  this  carefulness  of 
arrangement  and  subdivision,  carried  out 
amidst  such  prevailing  innocence  of  heart 
and  habits,  the  demand  made  on  the  essential¬ 
ly  poetical  structure  of  nerve  and  brain  was 
far  too  great :  it  could  not  be  persisted  in 
with  impunity.  Nay,  in  truth,  his  variation 
of  tasks  might  have  seemed  as  if  he  was  in 
search  of  the  over-excitement  which  he 
dreaded.  There  was  a  false  and  fatal  stimu¬ 
lus  in  what  he  adopted  as  the  substitute  for 
repose.  What  a  dreary  twilight  came  after 
that  bright  day  of  rare  genius  and  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  diligence,  we  all  know  too  well, 
fiut  Mr.  Taylor,  though  he  exercised  the 


higher  faculties  with  which  he  was  endowed 
for  comparatively  a  small  part  of  his  day,  and 
on  tasks  comparatively  trivial,  paid,  much 
earlier  in  life,  the  penalty  of  his  habitual  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  conviviality  of  his  hospitable 
and  club-abounding  Norwich.  We  have 
already  heard  of  gout  and  others  of  the  same 
‘  painful  family  ’  which  generous  bachelors 
with  whitening  heads  and  darkening  cheeks 
are  so  apt  to  be  well  endowed  withal.  By 
the  age  of  fifty,  his  biographer  says,  his 
friends  observed  with  regret  that  but  a  few 
glasses  of  wine  sufficed  to  produce  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  flow  of  spirits.  His  delicate  hints 
are  quite  enough  to  convey  the  impression 
that  from  that  time  Taylor  continued  to 
break  down.  His  literary  performances  in¬ 
dicated  more  and  more  the  falling  off  of  pith 
and  fire ;  and  year  after  year  they  were 
fewer,  and  of  less  consequence  in  every 
respect — though  as  age  advanced,  his  pecu¬ 
niary  circumstances  deteriorated ;  and  his 
pen,  if  he  had  exercised  it  even  as  energetic¬ 
ally  as  he  did  when  he  thought  himself  a  rich 
man,  might  have  enabled  him,  and  those 
dearest  to  him,  to  escape  troubles  and  vexa¬ 
tions  that  give  a  very  melancholy  coloring 
to  several  of  these  chapters. 

The  repudiation  losses  were  followed  by 
several  years  of  struggling  between  diminish¬ 
ed  means  and  reluctance  to  confess  the  fact 
by  visible  curtailment  of  expenditure ;  till 
the  remaining  fortune  sustained  another  heavy 
blow  by  the  failure  of  some  canal-share 
speculations.  After  these  new  mishaps  it 
was  hopeless  to  keep  hidden  what  had  pro¬ 
bably  long  been  guessed  in  a  shrewd  mer¬ 
cantile  community.  A  total  change  in  the 
style  of  living  was  necessary — and  William 
Taylor’s  pride  made  him  suggest  'to  his 
parents  a  removal  from  Norwich  to  some 
sequestered  village  retreat,  where  he  was  to 
have  no  society  but  theirs,  and  practice  in 
his  own  person  the  abstinence  which  is  no 
doubt  easier  than  temperance  in  many  cases, 
but  hardly  so  to  the  inveterate  diner-out  of 
a  place  where  dinners  were  at  three  o’clock, 
and  the  established  order  of  goings  on  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening  such  as  may  be  inferred 
from  many  passages  in  this  book,  among 
others  an  imitation  of  the  Persicos  odi  by  Dr. 
Sayers,  composed  in  honor  and  glory  of  one 
favorite  Norwich  club,  ‘  The  Chips  of  Com¬ 
fort  — 

*  Dinners  of  form  I  vote  a  bore, 

Where  folks  who  never  met  before, 

And  care  not  if  they  ne’er  meet  more, 

Are  brought  together ; 

Cramm’d  close  as  mackerel  in  their  places. 
They  eat  with  Chesterfieldian  graces, 

Drink  healths,  and  talk  with  sapient  faces 
About  the  weather. 
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Thrice  blest  who  at  an  inn  unbends 
With  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends, 

And  while  the  curling  smoke  ascends 
In  volumes  sable, 

Mirth  and  good-humor  round  him  sees, 

Chats,  lolling  backward  at  his  ease. 

Or  cocks  his  cross’d  legs,  if  he  please, 

Upon  the  table.’ 

While  the  family  were  hunting  about  for  a 
rural  retirement,  a  third  blow  reached  them 
— the  bankruptcy  of  a  London  stockbroker 
who  had  neglected  to  invest  in  the  proper 
manner,  if  at  all,  some  thousands  entrusted 
to  his  care  :  and  William  Taylor’s  manhood 
was  overset.  It  is  grievous  to  find  him  con¬ 
fessing  that  he  seriously  contemplated  ‘  seek¬ 
ing  refuge  in  a  voluntary  grave and,  though 
his  purpose  was  arrested,  and  he  by  and  bye 
expresses  thankfulness  in  having  escaped  ‘  a 
rash  and  unhallowed  act,’  no  reader  of  his 
works  can  suppose  that  by  the  epithet  ‘  un¬ 
hallowed,’  he  alluded  to  any  thing  else  than 
the  forgetfulness  of  filial  piety  which  its  per¬ 
petration  would  in  his  case  have  manifested. 
The  biographer  very  naturally  hastens  over 
this  sad  part  of  the  story.  The  parents  were 
old  when  these  calamities  overtook  them — 
the  father  paralytic,  and  the  mother  blind. 
But  William  Taylor’s  nerves  too  had  been 
unmanned  by  his  long  course  of  free  living, 
and  his  free  thinking  had  ended  in  a  settled 
blindness  of  dreamy  indifference.  His  bio¬ 
grapher  speaks  of  him  as  having  always  ‘  ad¬ 
hered  ’  to  the  Unitarian  system  :  but  he  can 
mean  no  more  than  that  he  never  formally 
renounced  his  hereditary  connection  with  the 
‘  Octagon.’  His  filial  piety  kept  him  to  that 
— his  dear  old  blind  mother  had  no  arm  but 
his  to  lead  and  support  her  to  her  accustom¬ 
ed  meeting-house,  and  a  more  affectionately 
dutiful  son  than  hers,  notwithstanding  a  mo¬ 
mentary  madness  of  aberration,  there  never 
was  upon  this  earth :  but  unless  Norwich 
Unitarianism  be  even  a  much  more  miserable 
thing  than  w’e  have  supposed  it,  he  had  long 
been  separated  from  its  creed  by  a  wider 
gulf  than  divides  it  from  modern  Mahometan¬ 
ism,  or  from  the  philosophical  deism  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  one  of  his  ‘  Enquirers,’  in  the  ‘  Month¬ 
ly  Magazine’  for  1811  (p.  106),  Taylor  has 
these  placid  sentences : — 

‘  As  Socinianism  is  peculiarly  the  reverse  of  a 
mystical  sect,  it  must  oe  favorable  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  rational  faculty,  and  is  therefore  per¬ 
haps  suicidal.  In  Holland  and  elsewhere  it  died 
out  less  from  refutation  or  persecution  than  from 
internal  causes.’ 

In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  tracts 
— the  Life  of  ‘  John  Fransham,  the  Norwich 
Polytheist,’  (Monthly  Mag.,  1811,  vol.  i.  p. 
343) — among  other  eulogies  of  *  the  litera- 
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ture  of  infidelity,’  Taylor  says,  ‘  it  strength¬ 
ens  the  vigor  and  enlarges  the  dominon  of 
intellect,  bestows  frankness  and  moral  cour¬ 
age  ;’  and,  as  if  to  exemplify  in  his  own  per¬ 
son  the  justice  of  this  praise,  he  does  not 
blush  to  add,  ‘  it  unlocks  the  chambers  of 
pleasure,  and  banishes  the  fear  of  death.’ 
This  passage  produced  a  controversy ;  and 
in  the  course  thereof  Taylor  says,  with  the 
same  lofty  complacency — ‘  The  literature  of 
infidelity  is  unfit  for  the  married  and  feminine 
classes  of  society.  Every  thing  in  its  place, 
but  a  place  for  every  thing.’  (Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
118.)  In  the  same  Life  he  is  pleased  to  say, 

‘  Fransham  hated,  as  Porson  says  of  Gibbon, 
our  religion  cordially.’  W'as  this  yrowArness, 
or  contemptuous  irony  ? 

In  February,  1812  (about  a  year  after  his 
‘  unhallowed’  temptation),  there  is  some  talk 
of  his  enlisting  among  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
viewers.*  Southey’s  opinion  is  : — ‘  Your 
political  opinions  square  sufficiently  with  the 
Edinburghers  ;  your  heresies  would  be  inad¬ 
missible  there,  for  their  esoteric  atheism  is 
perfectly  orthodox  in  its  professions.’ 

Taking  no  notice  of  w'hat  did  not  concern 
himself,  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  reply  says  : — 

‘  Whence  you  infer  my  esoteric  atheism,  1 
know  not;  it  is  an  incorrect  definition  of  my 
opinion.  Probably  you  had  read  in  Herbert 
Marsh  that  pantheism  is  but  another  name  for 
atheism  ;  but  Herbert  Marsh  blundered.  There 
are  three  forms  of  pantheism: — (1.)  The  pan¬ 
theism  of  Spinoza,  who  maintains  that  the 
whole  is  God,  that  the  whole  is  matter,  that  the 
whole  is  not  collectively  intelligent.  This  is  a 
form  of  atheism.  (2.)  The  pantheism  of  Berke¬ 
ley,  w’ho  maintains  that  the  wdiole  is  God,  that 
tlie  whole  is  ^)irit,  that  the  w'hole  is  collectively 
intelligent.  This  is  not  a  form  of  atheism.  (3.) 
The  pantheism  of  Philo,  w’ho  maintains  that  the 
whole  is  God,  that  the  whole  consists  of  matter 
and  spirit,  that  the  whole  is  collectively  intelli¬ 
gent.  This  is  not  a  form  of  atheism.  Now  it  is 
this  Philonic  pantheism’  that  I  embrace,  believ¬ 
ing  myself  therein  to  coincide  exactly  with  Jesus 
Christ  in  metaphysical  opinion  concerning  Deity.’ 
— vol.  ii.  pp.  373,  374. 

I  *  The  ‘  Monthly  Review,’  for  which  Taylor 
labored  most  assiduously,  was  then,  and  during 
about  fifty  years,  conducted  by  R.  Griffiths,  on 
whom  some  American  university  conferred  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  first  a  watch¬ 
maker,  then  a  bookseller,  published  Cleland’s  in¬ 
famous  novel,  and  dictated  of  course  that  laudatory 
article  thereupon,  in  his  Review,  which  is  justly 
ranked  among  the  curiosities  of  literature.  Though 
he  was  ‘  a  steady  attendant  at  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,’  and  often  remonstrated  with  Tay¬ 
lor  for  over-frankness  of  ‘  anti-supernaturalism,’  he 
could  have  had  no  great  objection  to  *  unlocking 
the  chambers  of  pleasure.’  But  the  Doctor  had  an 
eye  to  the  till.  He  ‘  kept  two  carriages,  and  lived 
in  (Taylor,  in  Monthly  Mag.,  1811 ,  vol.  ii. 
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And  again,  in  the  last  page  of  his  ‘  Survey 
of  German  Poetry,’  the  very  last  page,  we 
believe,  that  he  ever  prepared  for  the  press, 
Mr.  Taylor  takes  leave  of  the  favorite  studies 
of  his  youth,  his  manhood,  and  his  age,  in  the 
following  words  : — 

“  The  general  tendency  of  the  German  school 
is  to  teach  French  opinions  in  English  forms. 
They  have  indeed  religious  poets,  such  as  Klop- 
stock,  Stolberg,  and  Korner:  but,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Klopstock.  the  religious  writers  owe 
what  they  retain  of  popularity  to  their  love  of  lib¬ 
erty,  not  to  their  love  of  Christ.  Voss,  Schiller, 
Kotzebue,  are  deists;  Lessing,  Wieland,  Goethe, 
pantheists ;  hut  these  shades  of  dissimilarity 
have  not  prevented  their  becoming  the  national 
favorites.  Through  their  instrumentality,  a  very 
liberal  and  tolerant  philosophy  has  deeply  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  German  mind  ;  so  that  their 
poetry  is  in  unison  with  the  learned  literature 
which  surrounds  it.  Gradually  it  is  overflowing 
into  the  Slavonian  nations,  and  will  found  in 
new  languages  and  climates  those  latest  infer¬ 
ences  of  a  corrupt  but  instructed  refinement, 
which  are  likely  to  rebuild  the  morality  of  the 
ancients  on  the  ruins  of  Christian  puritanism. 
German  poetry  is  written  for  men,  not,  like 
English  poetry,  for  women,  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  the  priests.  The  efleminacy  of  the 
English  school  of  taste  may  favor  domestic  pro¬ 
priety  ;  but  it  does  not  tend  to  form  a  nation  of 
heroes.  The  Germans  have  indeed  uttered  no 
works  so  obscene  as  Voltaire’s  Purelle,  or  so 
profane  as  Parney’s  Guerre  des  Dieu.v ;  but 
even  the  more  cautious  writings  of  Wieland 
and  Goethe  cannot  be  Englished  without  Mr. 
Sotheby’s  castrating  the  Oberon,  without  Lord 
F.  Gower’s  castrating  the  Faustus.  Be  this 
an  evil  or  a  good,  it  is  still  a  characteristic 
fact.  .  .  . 

‘Born  in  Valhalla,  refined  and  christianized 
in  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  German  Muse  has 
finally  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  philosophy, 
in  this,  obeying  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the 
tide  of  event.  In  like  manner  many  cathedrals 
of  the  country,  which  were  built  for  the  worship 
of  Woden,  Thor,  and  Frey,  then  consecrated 
under  catholic  conquerors  to  the  Christian 
Trinity,  have  been  sufiered  at  last  to  give  shelter 
to  a  calm  and  comprehensive  anti-supernatural¬ 
ism.’ — Survey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  453,  454. 

Is  this  the  creed  of  a  Norwich  Unitarian  ? 
Is  it  any  thing  else  than  the  deliberate  avowal 
of  that  fearful  system  which,  discarding  an 
omnipotent  intelligence  external  to  man  and 
the  world,  discards  equally  all  belief  in  moral 
sanction,  in  individual  obligation,  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  retribution?  Whether  Taylor 
really  and  sincerely  was  a  believer  in  the 
monstrous  absurdities  which  he  avowed,  is 
indeed  a  very  different  question ;  but  if  he 
was  that,  he  was  truly  ‘  without  God  in  the 
world.’ 

We  have  seen  that  his  creed,  whatever  it 
was,  however  *  calm  and  comprehensive,’ 


gave  him  neither  comfort  nor  support  in  the 
hour  of  trial ;  but  even  the  pantheist  of  mo¬ 
dern  days  may  derive  from  sources  which  he 
disparages  thoughts,  feelings,  sentiments  from 
which  Christians  cannot  withhold  sympathy 
and  respect.  Friends  of  various  classes  and 
persuasions  rallied  round  William  Taylor  as 
soon  as  his  situation  was  made  known.  The 
Southeys  were  ready  with  most  generous 
offers ;  a  wealthy  kinsman,  Mr.  Dyson,  of 
Diss,  placed  a  good  country-house  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  and  urged  him  to  accept  as  a  dona¬ 
tion  a  sum  of  money  which  had  already  been 
set  apart  for  him  as  a  legacy.  A  compara¬ 
tive  stranger,  a  young  gentleman  of  whose 
name  we  never  heard  before,  addressed  to 
him  this  letter  : — 

‘  Ijondon,  May  22,  1811. 

‘  My  dear  and  honored  Sir, — I  heard  last  Sun¬ 
day,  for  the  first  time,  that  you  were  about  to  re¬ 
move  your  family  from  Norwich.  The  increas¬ 
ed  expense  of  living  there  was  the  cause  as¬ 
signed.  I  will  make  no  apology  for  what  I  am 
going  to  propose.  Your  discernment  and  my 
own  habitual  openness  render  nice  development 
of  my  feelings  unnecessary.  You  will  guess 
them.  I  contemplate  the  value  of  an  accus¬ 
tomed  home  to  your  blind  mother.  I  consider 
her  sweet  and  venerable  character;  and  that 
she  is  the  nearest  I  believe  the  dearest  relation 
you  have.  Notwithstanding  the  bad  times,  ray 
annual  income  exceeds  my  expenditure  by  at 
least  a  hundred  pounds.  I  do  not  choose  to 
acquire  habits  of  greater  expense,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  expect  a  gradual  increase  of  re¬ 
venue.  Will  this  sum  enable  you  to  remain 
comfortably  at  Norwich  1  If  it  will,  pray  take 
it  annually  during  your  mother’s  life — at  least 
while  I  am  single  (I  am  not  even  in  love  yet) 
and  while  my  means  remain  as  good  as  they 
are.  Every  year’s  delay  I  should  think  is  worth 
gaining  on  your  mother’s  account.  The  evil 
can  hut  come  at  last,  and  will  be  no  greater, 
perhaps  even  less,  hereafter  than  now.  1  do  not 
well  see  how  in  justice  to  your  mother  you  can 
refuse  this  otfer,  which,  after  abundant  delibera¬ 
tion,  I  make  in  the  most  hearty  manner.  In  the 
common  course  of  things  nobody  shall  know  any 
thing  about  it,  except  my  gentle  sister  Harriet, 
the  confidante  of  all  my  projects,  and  who  en¬ 
tirely  approves  of  this.  1  shall  be  very  sorry  if 
any  obstacle  arises  from  the  want  of  that  cir¬ 
cuity  with  which  these  matters  are  commonly 
proposed,  and  if  1  am  wrong  in  deeming  the 
direct  way  most  honorable  to  both  of  us. 

‘  Respectfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

‘  Elton  Hamond.’ 

— vol.  ii.  ]>p.  357-359. 

But  Taylor  could  not  submit  to  incur 
obligations  so  serious;  nor  indeed,  when  his 
aflfairs  were  accurately  examined,  did  it  turn 
out  that  he  required  assistance  of  that  na¬ 
ture.  It  prove^d  sufficient  that  the  ftimily 
should  part  with  their  large  house  and  hand¬ 
some  establishment,  removing  into  a  humbler 
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n,  and  thence-  ‘During  the  latter  years  of  William  Taylor’s 
hospitality  of  Robert  Southey  was  one  day  dining  at  his 

ould  have^  no 

,  .  c.  dinner  the  host  made  many  attempts  to  engage 

“  ^7  his  guest  in  some  theological  argument,  which 
latter  parried  for  some  time  very  good- 
humoredly,  and  at  last  put  an  end  to  them  by 
exclaiming,  “  Taylor,  come  and  see  me  at  Kes¬ 
wick.  We  will  ascend  Skiddaw,  where  I  shall 
have  you  nearer  heaven,  and  we  will  then  dis¬ 
cuss  such  questions  as  these.”  ’ — vol.  i.  p.  317. 

‘When  Mr.  Dyson  communicated  to  Mr. 
Southey  the  intelligence  of  William  Taylor’s 
death,  he  received  an  answer,  in  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  speaks  forcibly : — “  I  was  not 
aware  oi  my  old  friend’s  illness,  or  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  written  to  him,  to  express  that  un¬ 
abated  regard  which  I  felt  for  him  eight-and- 
thirty  years,  and  that  hope  which  I  shall  ever 
feel,  that  we  may  meet  in  a  higher  and  happier 
state  of  existence.  1  have  known  very  few  who 
equalled  him  in  talents — none  who  had  a  kinder 
heart ;  and  there  never  lived  a  more  dutiful  son 
or  a  sincerer  friend.”  ’ — vol.  i.  p.  4. 


rents.  He  hiraselt  gradually  recovered  nis 
spirits,  and  resumed  very  much  of  his  old 
modes  of  life.  In  the  mornings  he  read, 
scribbled,  and,  like  Voss’s  pastor  of  Grunaii, 
‘  whiffd  and  again  whilf’d  ;*  and  in  the  even¬ 
ings  he  had  admirers  about  him,  who  seem 
to  have  divided  among  them  the  care  of  keep¬ 
ing  his  cellar  well  stocked — the  heretic  pre¬ 
ferred  burgundy  to  claret. 

He  collected  latterly,  besides  his  papers  on 
German  poetry,  a  series  of  brief  essays  on 
English  synonyms,  which  had  in  their  pro¬ 
gress  excited  very  general  attention,  and 
which  in  their  ultimate  shape  raised  his  re¬ 
putation  far  higher  than  it  had  ever  before 
stood.  The  obvious  faults  of  the  work  are 
the  fancifulness  of  much  in  it,  and  its  utter 
incompleteness  ;  but  it  has  many  minor  blots, 
which  were  unintelligible  till  we  had  read 
these  Memoirs.  We  now  understand  his 
derivation  of  enough^  from  nog^  or  noggin^  a 
drinking  vessel,  ‘  the  primary  notion  being 
an  after-dinner  feeling.’  (Why  did  he  not 
deduce  Heaven  from  Havannah?)  We  now 
wonder  less,  as  knowing  how  ignorant  dis¬ 
senters  are  of  things  the  most  familiar  to  all 

O  _ 

others,  when  we  see  Taylor  gravely  writing 
that  ‘  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the 
Primate,  but  the  Bishop  of  London  is  the 
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BY  MRS.  EDWARD  THOMAS 


From  the  Metropolitan. 

Oh  !  how  shall  vve  our  joy  express 
Rejoining  those  on  earth  once  dear, 

In  yon  bright  land  of  happiness 

Where  Bliss  doth  never  shed  a  tear.^ 
’Tis  so  like  Heav’n  to  weep  with  thee. 
Now  thou  art  once  again  with  me. 

I  weep  that  Love  doth  thee  restore — 

I  weep  that  thou  each  joy  w'ilt  share— 
I  weep,  lest  Absence  yet  once  more 
Should  wring  my  bosom  with  despair; 
But,  oh  !  in  Heav’n  tears  would  be  vain 
As  we  COULD  never  part  again. 

How  sweet  the  thought  to  be  for  ever 
With  thee  !  Oh  !  ecstacy  supreme  .* 

No  pride  of  birth — no  friends  to  sever — 
No  lu>pe  to  mock  with  idle  dream  ; 
There  !  there  divine  reality 
Chases  the  tear  from  Doubt’s  sad  eye  ! 


Tears  are  for  earth  ! — they  tell  our  love- 
They  tell  our  hopes — they  tell  our  lean 
Each  feeling  that  the  heart  doth  move 
Is  shown  by  tears — by  only  tears  : 
These  very  ones  thou  mourii’st  to  see. 
Tell  my  heart’s  brimming  ecstacy  ! 

Yes  !  I  MUST  weep — could  I  refrain 
These  tears  of  joy  ?  No  !  let  them  flc 
But  to  suppress  them  would  be  pain. 
Changing  their  source  to  bitter  woe; 
The  tumult  of  my  soul  they  calm. 

At  meeting  thee,  like  heav’nly  balm. 


*  See  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  403. — Article  on 
‘  English  Synonyms  by  Taylor  and  Crabb.’ 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY. 

From  the  Colonial  Gazette. 

JOURNEY  INTO  THE  INTERIOR  OF  AFRICA. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  hearing 
from  Mr.  A.  H.  Bain,  some  account  of  a  journey 
undertaken  by  him  into  the  interior  of  our  con¬ 
tinent,  from  which  he  has  just  returned.  Tlie  ^ 
exploring  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Steel  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  Mr.  Pringle  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  and  Mr.  Bain,  left  Graham’s 
Town  about  six  months  ago,  and  proceeded 
about  as  far  as  the  24th  degree  of  south  latitude 
— receiving  every  possible  kindness  from  the 
various  missionaries  whose  stations  they  visited, 
and  attention  and  hospitality  from  the  native 
tribes  through  whose  territories  they  passed. 
They  reached  a  spot  about  15  days’  journey 
from  the  reported  great  lake  ;  and,  from  the  in¬ 
formation  received  from  the  natives  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood,  Mr.  Bain  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
reputed  lake  is  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the 
river  Zimbisi  or  Q,uillimaine,  near  its  source. 
This  river  is  said  to  have  a  north-easterly  cur¬ 
rent,  which  would  corroborate  this  supposition, 
as  the  Zimbisi  runs  into  the  Mozambique  Chan¬ 
nel.  This  lake  or  river  is  said  to  overflow  its 
banks  annually,  in  which  case,  as  the  country 
around  is  marshy  and  covered  with  reeds,  the 
water  would  assume  the  appearance  of  a  lake. 

Two  tribes  are  said  to  reside  here.  One  of 
them,  known  by  the  name  of  Makuba.  consists 
entirely  of  boatmen.  The  name  of  the  other 
tribe  is  Matlumna.  They  are  reported  to  have 
firearms  in  their  possession,  and  are  calso  said  to 
kill  great  numbers  of  sea-cows,  with  which  the 
neighborhood  of  the  water  abounds.  Mr.  Bain 
has  brought  with  him  a  piece  of  Portuguese 
cloth,  which  was  obtained  from  the  natives,  who 
reside  within  14  days  of  the  lake,  and  who  said 
they  had  obtained  it  from  the  people  who  dwelt 
there,  thus  showing  that  a  traffic  between  them 
and  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Delagoa  Bay 
exists.  An  assagai,  evidently  manufactured  in 
Europe,  was  also  procured.  The  natives  who 
dwell  between  the  spot  reached  by  Mr.  Bain  and 
the  lake,  were  stated  to  be  in  the  habit  of  barter¬ 
ing  ivory  and  other  articles  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lake  or  river. 

Our  travellers  visited  Sobiqua,  chief  of  Ihe 
Bawanketze,  who  resides  near  the  Kurrichean 
Hills,  who  is  described  as  an  intelligent  man, 
and  was  a  great  warrior  in  his  time.  Shortly 
before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bain  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  he  hail  been  attacked  by  Mahouri,  the 
Bechuana  chief,  who  by  his  superiority,  in 
having  muskets  and  ammunition,  worsted  him  in 
the  conflict  and  took  from  him  a  number  of 
cattle. 

The  chief  Ma.ssalikat8C  was  ascertained  to  be 
residing  at  a  spot  situated  about  the  25th  de- 
uree  of  east  longitude,  and  22  south  latitude. 
This  chief  had  also  recently  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Bawanketze,  in  which  he  had  been 
successful. 

A  glowing  description  is  given  of  the  Bakhatla 


I  Valley,  near  Mosiga.  Here  there  is  abundance 
of  large  timber  trees.  Wild  fruit  grows  also  in 
:  great  quantity,  and  the  stunted  wild  olive  here 
!  grows  to  a  large  tree.  Water  is  likewise  plen- 
I  tiful.  Game  is  plentiful,  and  a  different  descrip¬ 
tion  of  birds  to  any  previously  noticed  to  the 
southward,  was  observed.  There  are  copper 
and  iron  mines  in  this  valley.  The  natives,  who 
are  the  smiths  of  that  part  of  Africa,  contrive  to 
smelt  the  iron  ore,  and  to  manufacture  assagais, 
hoes,  &.C.,  and  natives  from  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  come  as  customers.  Some  specimens  of 
these  ores  have  been  procured  by  Mr.  Bain. 
The  natives  erect  a  small  conical  furnace  with 
clay,  into  which  the  ore  is  cast  and  a  rude  bel¬ 
lows  is  applied  to  the  fuel.  By  these  means  the 
ore  is  melted  and  the  metal  reduced.  A  singular 
custom  prevails  amongst  these  people  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  branch  of  manufacture.  A  married 
man  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  enclosure  where 
the  people  are  smelting  the  ore,  because  it  is 
supposed  he  would  bewitch  the  iron :  and  before 
a  native  is  allowed  to  perform  this  work  he  must 
not  have  lived  with  his  wife  for  six  weeks,  nor 
must  he  live  with  her  durii^  the  period  in  which 
he  is  employed  in  the  operations. 

The  party  visited  a  bushman  cave  between 
Kuruman  and  Cramer’s  Fontein.  Here  they 
saw  the  figures  of  elephants  and  other  animals 
rudely  painted  upon  the  walls  in  red  and  white 
chalk. 

We  might  mention  that  the  Wanketze  chief 
was  anxious  that  some  of  his  subjects  should  ac¬ 
company  our  travellers  to  the  colony  to  see  the 
wonders  they  described,  more  particularly  the 
warriors  of  the  white  men,  their  arms,  &c.  Tw’o 
of  them  did  accompany  the  party  a  considerable 
distance  towards  the  colony,  and  would  willing¬ 
ly  have  remained  with  them,  but  they  were  sent 
back  to  their  chief. 

These  enterprising  travellers  have  brought 
with  them  a  large  quantity  or  native  curiosities. 
They  have  also  brought  with  them  the  spoils  of 
a  number  of  wild  animals  which  they  have  shot. 
They  have  succeeded  also  in  killing  the  gems- 
bock,  the  roan  antelope,  and  many  other  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  antelope  tribe.  All  these  species 
are  rare,  and  altogether  unknown  in  this  colony. 
A  cameleopard  was  also  shot,  which  measured 
19  feet  6  inches  in  height.  In  a  former  trip, 
however,  Mr.  Bain  shot  one  of  these  animals, 
which  measured  21  feet  6  inches.  An  eland 
was  shot,  which  measured  17^  hands.  It  is 
computed  that  Mr.  Bain  and  his  companions 
trav'clled  1,500  miles  beyond  Graham’s  Town, 
making  no  less  a  distance  in  all  than  3,000  miles 
with  five  spans  of  oxen. 

We  are  sorry  that  neither  time  nor  recollec¬ 
tion  will  allow  us  to  furnish  the  reader  with 
more  copious  particulars  ot  the  journey  of  these 
intelligent  and  enterprising  travellers.  We  are 
not,  however,  without  a  hope  that  they  will 
themselves  favor  the  public  with  some  account 
of  what  they  saw,  heard,  thought,  and  felt  whilst 
wending  their  way  amid  the  solitude  of  the  de¬ 
sert,  or  holding  communion  with  some  of  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  human  family,  whose 
origin,  charactHr,  or  perhaps  even  existence,  was 
before  unknown. — Frontier  Times. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

THE  PRINCE  DE  METTERNICH. 

Part  I. 

When  first  I  saw  the  Prince  de  Metternich 
he  was  in  his  forty-second  year.  For  he  was 
born  on  the  15th  of  May,  1773 ;  and  when 
first  I  beheld  this  remarkably  handsome  and 
healthy-looking  statesman,  it  was  in  the 
month  of  June,  1814.  The  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  come  over 
to  England,  to  pay  their  respectful  and  fra¬ 
ternal  homage  to  the  Prince  Regent ;  but, 
for  family  and  state  reasons,  it  had  been 
deemed  expedient  for  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  to  return  from  Paris  to  Vienna,  instead 
of  visiting  the  British  metropolis.  The 
Prince  de  Metternich  had  been  selected  by 
his  august  sovereign  as  his  special  represent¬ 
ative  at  the  court  ctf  St.  James’s  on  this  mem¬ 
orable  occasion,  and  this  mark  of  favor  and 
preference  was  highly  appreciated  by  this 
distinguished  statesman.  “  Is  that  the  Prince 
de  Metternich?”  inquired  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  old  Whig  Rump, 
as  the  Prince  entered  the  Guildhall  of  the 
City  of  London,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1814,  to 
be  present  at  the  civic  banquet, — “  Can  that 
be  the  Prince  de  Metternich  ?”  “  Yes,  that 

is  the  Prince  de  Metternich,”  was  the  reply ; 
“  but  why  do  you  express  such  astonish¬ 
ment  ?”  “  Because  I  expected  to  see  so 

different  a  man  to  that  now  before  me.  I 
had  conceived  of  the  prince  as  a  sort  ofJes- 
uit-looking  monk,  with  head  bending  over  his 
chest,  with  sallow  complexion,  with  the  air 
of  a  true  disciple  of  Machiaviel :  and  now, 
instead  of  all  this,  there  is  a  handsome 
and  healthy-looking  man,  who  stands  and 
walks  erect,  with  an  open,  intellectual,  and 
agreeable  countenance,  and  apparently  with¬ 
out  formality  or  stiffness.”  The  conversa¬ 
tion  then  turned  on  the  true  and  trite  senti¬ 
ment  of  “  how  wrong  it  was  to  judge  by  ap¬ 
pearances  ;”  but  the  old  Whig  M.  P.  returned, 
ever  and  anon,  during  the  dinner  and  the 
evening,  to  the  very  mistaken  notions  he  had 
formed  of  the  Austrian  minister. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich,  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  was  conversing  with  great  ani¬ 
mation  with  Count  Mierveldi,  the  then  Aus¬ 
trian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  and 
they  were  evidently  admiring  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  pageant  before  them.  The  Prince 
Regent  was  explaining  to  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  meaning  .of  the  various  trophies 
and  ornaments  which  were  collected  on  that 
very  interesting  solemnity,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  enjoying  with  the  Prince  Royal, 


[May, 

now  the  Prussian  monarch,  the  splendor  of 
the  scene.  Baron  Humboldt  was  contempla¬ 
ting  the  countenance  of  his  king  and  mas¬ 
ter;  Marshal  Blucher  was  raising  his  eyes 
with  astonishment  at  the  marvels  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him  ;  and  Countf  Hardenberg  and 
Nesselrode  were  enjoying  the  dainties  which 
were  set  before  them. 

When  the  health  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  was  proposed.  Prince  Metternich  rose 
and  bowed.  There  was  but  little  cheering. 
It  was  evident  that  his  character  was  not  un¬ 
derstood  by  many  of  the  assembled  citizens. 
They  connected  with  his  name  certain  no¬ 
tions  of  absolutism,  without  the  philosophy 
and  truth  which  formed  part  of  his  real  char¬ 
acter.  They  very  likely  remembered  the 
outline  of  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  but  the 
minutifB  had  escaped  them,  as  well  as  the 
principle  for  which  he  had  contended,  and  the 
memory  of  his  talent  was  all  that  remained. 

That  banquet  was  worthy  of  the  occasion 
which  led  to  its  celebration,  and  worthy  of 
that  city  of  London,  whose  loyalty,  during 
the  most  trying  times  of  financial  difficulty 
and  commercial  depression,  had  justly  won 
for  it  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  Europe. 
The  disinterestedness  of  Great  Britain,  not 
only  during  the  long  conflict  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  but  also  after  that  war  had  been 
terminated,  when  the  spoils  were  to  be  divid¬ 
ed,  and  countries  or  districts  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  great  powers,  w’as  the  subject  of 
constant  reference  on  the  part  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Russia.  “  His  magnanimous  and  dis¬ 
interested  ally,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great 
Britain,”  were  words  which  were  continually 
on  the  lips  of  the  Emperor  Alexander;  and 
the  Prince  de  Metternich,  on  all  occasions, 
both  private  and  public,  expressed  similar 
opinions  in  strong  terms,  and  accompanied 
by  glowing  eulogies.  Not,  indeed,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  that  the  prince  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  English  character,  or 
had  studied  on  the  spot  the  English  nation, 
since,  when  a  young  man,  he  visited  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  and  investigated  our 
national  habits,  partialities,  prejudices,  and 
institutions. 

Clemens  Wenzeslaus  Nessomuk  Lothario, 
Earl  and  Prince  Metternich,  Winneburg, 
Duke  Ported  a,  Earl  of  KOnigswart,  knight 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  grandee  of  Spain, 
first  class, — possessor  of  all  the  highest  and 
most  elevated  European  orders, — his  im¬ 
perial  royal  majesty’s  privy  councillor,  court 
chamberlain,  court  chancellor,  and  cabinet 
minister, — .also,  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  prime  minister  of  the  empire,  taking  pre¬ 
cedence  of  all  others  in  dignity  and  office, 
is  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which 
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rose  to  distinction  during  the  time  of  Henry  his  diplomatic  career.  Such  views  were  not 
the  Holy,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  in  accordance  with  the  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
The  family  possessed  the  country  from  the  nor  with  the  spirit  of  his  restless  and  bel- 
Moselle  to  Handsruck  ;  and  Lothar,  one  of  ligerent  subjects ;  and  the  Ausirijin  ambas- 
the  founders  of  the  family,  was,  from  1599  to  sador  returned  to  Vienna.  Soon  afterwards 
16*23,  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Treves.  he  arranged  the  preliminaries  of  that  forced 
The  present  Prince  de  Metternich  is  the  son  peace,  which  gave  Napoleon  still  greater  pow- 
of  Francis  George  Metternich,  the  first  prince  er  over  Austria,  and  emboldened  him  not  only 
of  that  house,  who  was  born  in  Coblentz  to  demand,  but  enabled  him  to  insist  on 
in  1746.  The  subject  of  these  reminiscen-  being  married  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
ces  was  born  in  the  same  city,  and  studied,  Hapsburg. 

after  a  careful  preparatory  education,  at  the  The  Russian  campaign  having  proved  dis- 
university  of  Strasburgh.  He  was  present,  astrous  to  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrian  cabi- 
with  his  father,  at  the  coronation  of  the  Em-  net  having,  at  first,  undertaken  a  position  of 
peror  Leopold,  in  1790,  at  Frankfort-on-the-  mediation.  Count  Metternich  endeavored  to 
Maine.  His  younger  years  were  sedulously  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  There 
devoted  to  the  study  of  international  law,  and  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  matrimonial  alliance 
to  the  principles  of  government.  These  between  Napoleon  and  the  daughter  of  the 
studies  were  conducted  at  the  university  of  Emperor  of  Austria  led  to  this  movement ; 
Mayence.  In  the  year  1792,  he  w'as,  like-  but  the  usurper  continued  as  haughty  as  ifhe 
wise,  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  late  had  conquered  Russia ;  and  Prussia  took  her 
Emperor  Francis  II ;  and  he  then  assisted  ground  with  a  nobleness  which  more  than 
his  father  in  his  administration,  and  subse-  compensated  for  her  desertion  of  Austria  on 
quently  visited  several  European  courts,  re-  a  former  occasion.  The  most  distinguished 
maining  some  time  in  England.  The  disas-  period  of  the  Prince  de  Metternich’s  life  now 
ters  carried  into  the  Rhenish  countries  by  the  commenced;  first,  by  his  arranging  the 
French  armies  dispossessed  his  family.  In  Quadruple  Alliance  treaty  at  Toplitz ;  and, 
1794,  his  talents  obtained  for  him  a  post  at  second,  after  the  battle  ofLeipsic,  in  follow- 
the  imperial  court ;  and  in  the  following  year  ing  up  those  measures,  in  which  he  was  per- 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Eleonora,  daughter  sonally  engaged,  with  incessant  vigilance  at 
of  Prince  Ernest  of  Kaunitz-Rittberg,  and  Frankfort,  Friburg,  Basle,  Langres,  Chau- 
the  granddaughter  of  the  imperial  chancellCr.  mont,  at  the  convention  of  Fontainebleau, 
His  diplomatic  career  commenced  in  1797-8,  and  at  the  peace  of  Paris, 
when  sent  by  the  emperor  as  plenipotentiary  From  Paris  he  accompanied  the  allied  sove- 
to  the  congress  at  Radstadt.  His  talents  and  reigns  to  England,  and  the  time  he  spent 
policy  at  that  congress  I  shall  hereafter  ex-  amongst  us  was  devoted  by  him  to  observing 
amine,  and  shall  content  myself  for  the  mo-  the  state  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to 
inent,  by  drawing  a  rapid  and  general  sketch  our  social  and  national  condition.  The  fa- 
of  the  outline  of  his  life  to  the  year  1814,  mous  congress  of  Vienna,  which  opened  in 
with  which  I  have  commenced  these  Remi-  the  October  following  the  treaty  of  May, 
niscences.  1814,  was  that  in  which,  as  president  and  ne- 

llostilities  between  Austria  and  France  gociator,  his  diplomatic  abilites  were  display¬ 
having  broken  out,  in  consequence  of  Aus-  ed  in  the  most  distinguished  and  extraordinu- 
tria  adhering  to  the  coalition  between  Eng-  ry  manner.  And,  although  somewhat  out  of 
land  and  Russia,  Count  Metternich  left  Ber-  order  of  date,  I  propose  devoting  the  Jirst 
lin,  when  the  third  coalition  of  Prussia  with  portion  of  my  Reminiscences  of  this  celebrat- 
Buonaparte  had  been  ratified.  In  1806,  after  ed  man  rather  to  the  middle,  than  to  the 
the  humiliating  peace  of  Presburg,  which  commencement,  or  decline,  of  his  life ;  and 
ceded  Venice  and  the  Tyrol  to  Napoleon,  shall,  in  my  next  article,  trace  him  more 
Count  Metternich,  under  the  title  of  Earl  of  fully  from  the  beginning  of  his  diplomatic 
Coblentz,  proceeded  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  career,  to  the  time  when  to  him  were  confid- 
where  he  had  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  ed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  many 
to  play  with  the  haughty  and  victorious  usur-  thorny  positions  connected  with  the  congress 
per,  and  w’ith  so  skilful  and  impenetrable  of  Vienna. 

a  foreign  minister  as  Prince  de  Talleyrand.  I  shall,  likewise,  in  that  second  portion  of 
The  Count  de  Metternich  could  not,  un-  my  Reminiscences,  examine  his  conduct  at 
doubtedly,  prevent  the  disastrous  war  which  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  look  into  his  pro- 
broke  out,  in  1809,  between  Austria  and  ceedings  and  policy  from  1815  to  1830,  de- 
France.  Yet  peace,  on  the  one  hand,  and  scribe  him  as  the  negotiator  with  the  Revo- 
the  supremacy  of  Austria  in  Germany  on  the  lutionary  party,  and  trace  him  to  the  present 
other,  were,  at  all  times,  the  great  objects  of  time,  when,  at  the  good  old  age  of  seventy- 
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one,  he  is  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  sov¬ 
ereign,  the  respect  of  all  his  fellow-subjects, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  gratitude  of  Europe. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  detail  the 
memorable  part  he  took  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  and,  in  regard  to  all  its  proceedings, 
it  is  necessary  clearly  to  state  what  are  the 
principles,  invariable  and  decided,  of  the 
prince.  He  does  not  believe  that  political 
liberty  is  essential  to  the  happiness,  honor, 
or  dignity  of  man.  He  does  not  believe  that 
the  nations  which  have  enjoyed  the  greatest 
degree  of  this  political  liberty,  have  been  the 
wisest,  most  virtuous,  or  most  happy.  He 
does  not  believe  that  the  material  wants  and 
comforts  of  the  people  are  so  well,  or  so  in¬ 
variably  attended  to  under  a  constitutional, 
as  beneath  the  sway  of  an  absolute  monarch. 
He  believes  that  the  liberty  which  the  people 
ought  to  enjoy  every  where,  is  the  liberty  of 
making  the  most  of  their  labor,  the  liberty  of 
enjoying  all  they  acquire,  the  liberty  of  wor¬ 
shipping  God  according  to  the  forms  and  cer¬ 
emonies  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  liberty 
of  enjoying  all  social  and  family  comforts, 
without  any  arbitrary  infringement  or  exac¬ 
tions,  the  liberty  of  free  action  in  all  things 
which  are  not  opposed  to  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  the  liberty  of  forming  those  relation¬ 
ships  and  ties,  which  ensure  to  man  his 
greatest  amount  of  mere  worldly  enjoyment. 
But  he  does  not  believe  in  republicanism  or 
federalism.  He  does  not  believe  in  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchies.  He  does  not  believe  in 
the  three  powers  in  the  government  of  a 
state.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  action  of 
such  a  government  for  the  welfare  of  a  peo¬ 
ple.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  the  press  is  much  more  injurious 
than  beneficial.  He  is  a  friend  to  education, 
but  it  must  be  of  a  Roman  Catholic  charac¬ 
ter.  He  believes  not  only  in  the  possibility, 
but  in  the  certainty  of  men  being  most  hap¬ 
py,  whe!i  they  pay  the  least  attention  to  their 
political  institutions.  He  believes  that  civil¬ 
ization  should  by  no  means  be  identified  with 
what  he  regards  as  revolutionary  principles. 
He  believes  that  no  man  really  feels  that  po¬ 
litically  free  institutions  are  essential  to  his 
happiness,  as  is  food,  and  as  are  comfortable 
dwellings,  family  associations,  religious  in¬ 
struction,  and  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  personal  freedom,  his  fortune,  and  his 
life.  He  believes  that  the  afeso/tffe  principle, 
assures  to  man  a  far  greater  amount  of  hap¬ 
piness,  than  either  the  democratic  or  the  con¬ 
stitutional  principle  ;  and  he,  therefore,  has 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  its  de¬ 
fence  and  maintenance.  But  he  is  no  tyrant. 
He  is  no  lover  of  despotism.  He  invariably 
opposes  all  tendencies  to  tyranny.  He  has 
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repeatedly  defended  the  rights  of  German 
citizens  when  they  were  most  in  peril.  He 
was  a  friend  to  Poland,  to  the  free  towns 
and  cities  of  Germany,  to  petty  princes,  and 
to  smaller  states;  and  whilst  he  has  invaria¬ 
bly  proclaimed  the  absolute  principle  as  the 
one  most  favorable  to  the  happiness  of  civil¬ 
ized  man,  he  has  bent  to  circumstances, 
yielded  to  facts,  and  sought  to  render  events, 
which  he  regarded  as  calamities,  as  little  ca¬ 
lamitous  as  possible. 

There  are  certain  prevalent  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  Prince  de  Metternich,  which  I 
shall  attack  indirectly.  And  I  prefer  this 
line  of  proceeding,  because  I  desire  rather 
that  the  incontrovertible  facts  I  shall  adduce 
should  speak  for  themselves,  and  thus  meet 
the  objections  which  are  made  to  the  views 
and  policy  of  the  prince,  than  that  any  mere 
eulogy  or  defence  on  my  part  should  even  be 
believed  and  adopted.  The  Prince  de  Met¬ 
ternich  is  a  very  great  man.  He  has  been 
mixed  up,  ardently,  zealously,  perseveringly, 
in  all  the  events  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  half  century  he  has  been  one  of  the 
political  chiefs  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
He  has  fought  the  battle  of  the  monarchy 
with  a  zeal,  discretion,  energy,  and  forbear¬ 
ance,  which  prove  him  to  be  a  consummate 
statesman.  He  is  now  reposing  on  his  lau¬ 
rels.  He  is  now  witnessing  the  success  of 
his  monarchical  policy  and  measures.  And 
it  will  surely  be  interesting  to  contemplate 
such  a  man  at  one  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  of  ancient  or  modern  history: — 1  mean 
at  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  distinguished  actors  in 
the  great  drama  of  the  Vienna  congress.  He 
had  studied  Europe  with  long  and  sustained 
attention.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
difficulties,  whether  moral,  social,  physical, 
or  political,  appertaining  to  each  state.  lie 
had  watched  with  care  the  demands  (nadc  by 
rash  people  of  their  respective  governments, 
during  the  war  which  had  raged  for  so  long 
a  period.  And  he  was  fully  prepared  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  wants,  to  combat  their  prejudices, 
and  to  relieve  positive  and  undoubted  evils. 
He  knew  not  less  intimately  the  relations  of 
European,  governments  the  one  to  the  other  ; 
the  changes  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  events  which  had  transpired  since 
1789;  and  the  further  important  changes 
which  must  take  place,  before  any  thing  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  settlement  of  Europe  could  be 
said  to  be  effected. 

Let  us  now'  see  him  at  work.  Let  us  watch 
him  before  the  congress.  Let  us  move  with 
him  through  the  various  stages  of  the  history 
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of  that  great  assembly.  This  shall  be  done 
without  prejudice,  and  without  partiality. 

When  the  prince  became  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  he  car¬ 
ried  to  that  congress  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
existing  treaties.  There  were  the  separate 
and  secret  articles  concluded  in  October  1813 
between  Austria  and  Bavaria.  There  was  the 
treaty  of  alliance  of  the  2d  of  November,  1813, 
between  Austria  and  Wirtemberg.  There 
was  the  project  of  a  federal  constitution  for 
Germany  communicated  by  the  Prince  of 
Hardenberg  to  the  Prince  de  xMetternich,  at  a 
conference  which  had  taken  place  at  Baden, 
in  Austria.  There  was  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  May  30,  1814.  And,  in  one  word,  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  documents  were  to  be  consulted, 
and  the  claims  they  recognised  to  be  discuss¬ 
ed  and  altered,  or  maintained.  With  all  of 
these  the  subject  of  these  reminiscences  was 
perfectly  familiar. 

Do  we  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  committee  appointed  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  affairs  of  the  German  states,  and 
which  committee  was  composed  of  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 

Hanover,  and  Wirtemberg?  We  find  that 
Prince  de  Metternich  was  the  man  who  took 
the  lead ;  that  he  opened  the  conferences ; 
that  he  proposed  that  the  basis  of  a  Germanic 
confederation  should  be  agreed  on  ;  that  he  it 
was  who  submitted  that  the  committee  should 
be  limited  to  the  representatives  of  the  five 
powers  just  named  ;  that  he  insisted  that  the 
secondary  powers  ought  to,  and  must,  submit 
to  their  decisions ;  and  he  it  was  who  con¬ 
cocted,  with  the  representative  of  Prussia, 
those  articles  for  the  organization  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Confederation,  which  were  subsequently 
submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  German  committee. 

When  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Wir- 
temberg  insisted  on  the  right  of  the  king,  his 
master,  to  precedence  of  the  King  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  it  was  the  Prince  de  Metternich  who  de¬ 
clared,  “  that  between  and  amongst  each  other 
all  kings  were  equal.” 

When  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  claimed, 
as  of  right,  to  be  admitted  to  the  conferences 
of  the  German  committee,  and  to  form  one  of 
their  number,  it  was  the  Prince  de  Metternich 
who  opposed  any  addition  thereto.  “  The 
states  of  the  first  class,”  said  the  prince, 

**  called  upon  to  constitute  the  committee,  are, 
in  consequence  of  their  European  relations,  in 
a  far  better  position  to  make  suitable  propo¬ 
sitions  than  are  the  German  states  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  class.”  Against  this  decision 
the  smaller  states  protested  ;  and  the  name  of 
Prince  de  Metternich  was  pronounced  with 
anger  by  very  many  of  the  lesser  German  po¬ 


tentates.  “  What  care  I  ?”  exclaimed  the 
prince,  on  one  occasion,  “  for  the  indignation 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden?  We  do  not 
want  a  congress  of  republics,  but  a  congress 
of  sovereigns.” 

When  it  was  suggested  that  the  states  of 
the  second  and  third  class  should,  neverthe¬ 
less,  be,  from  day  to  day,  or  from  time  to  time, 
kept  informed  relative  to  the  decisions  of  the 
German  commitee,  it  was  Prince  de  Metter¬ 
nich  who  said,  “  No;  it  is  our  duty,  on  the 
contrary,  to  keep  all  our  decisions  entirely 
secret ;  and  even  none  of  us  five,  who  consti¬ 
tute  the  committee,  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
submit  any  proposition  to  our  resj>ective 
courts,  until  the  projected  constitution  shall 
be  complete.  Then,  let  each  representative 
apply  t3  his  government  for  its  definitive  in¬ 
structions.” 

When  the  project  of  twelve  articles  agreed 
upon  between  Austria  and  Prussia  came  on 
for  discussion,  it  was  Prince  de  Metternich 
who  defended  each  clause.  In  the  Prince  de 
Wrede  he  found  an  able  and  zealous  dispu¬ 
tant  ;  but  the  close  reasoning  of  the  Austrian 
diplomatist  almost  invariably  prevailed.  The 
right  of  Austria  to  have  two  votes,  and  of 
Prussia  to  have  the  same  number,  at  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  German  confederations,  was 
maintained  with  great  vigor  by  the  prince. 

When  the  minister  of  Wirtemberg  insisted 
before  the  committee,  that  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  fix  the  rights  of  German  subjects  by 
any  declaration  of  those  rights,  it  was  the 
Prince  de  Metternich  who  replied, — 

“  In  my  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
fix  those  rights.  In  the  ancient  constitution  ol 
Germany,  certain  rights  were  guaranteed  to  all 
German  subjects ;  but  in  these  later  times,  in 
some  of  the  states,  oppressive  measures  have 
been  introduced,  from  the  continuance  of  which 
the  people  ought  to  be  guaranteed.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  some  states  it  has  been  ordained  that 
persons  possessing  property  must  pass  a  portion 
of  every  year  in  the  capitals  of  those  states. 
This  cannot  be  longer  tolerated.  Indeed,  in  some 
cases,  where  men  of  property  have  possessions 
in  four  or  five  different  states,  how  is  it  possible 
tliat  they  should  obey  such  requisitions  ?” 

That  was  a  noble  document,  and  w'orthy  of 
an  enlightened  monarch,  a  powerful  govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  free  people,  which  the  Counts  of 
Munster  and  Hardenberg  were  directed  to 
present,  as  the  two  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
prince  regent,  then  also  Prince  Regent  of 
Hanover,  to  the  committee  of  the  five  Ger¬ 
man  courts,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1814. 

I  question  greatly  whether  those  Whigs 
who  made  it  their  constant  business  to  libel 
the  government  of  the  prince  regent,  and  to 
represent  him  as  a  despot,  would  have  dared 
to  have  made  use  of  such  language  as  the  fol 
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lowinff,  and  which  I  extract  from  the  state 
paper  in  question  : — 

“  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Hanover  cannot  possibly 
admit  that  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
Germany  have  given  a  right  to  the  princes  to 
claim  an  absolute  or  despotic  sway  over  their 

subjects . A  representative  system  has 

existed,  as  of  right,  in  Germany  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  In  many  states  its  organization  was 
based  on  particular  arrangements  entered  into 
between  the  prince  and  his  subjects ;  and  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  states  had  even  ceased  to  exist, 
the  subjects  possessed  important  rights  which 
the  laws  of  the  empire  had  established,  and  to 

which  they  still  granted  their  protection . 

The  KingofGreat  Britain  is  indubitably  as  much 
a  sovereign  as  any  European  prince  whatever ; 
and  the  liberties  of  his  people,  far  from  tending 
to  overthrow  his  throne,  established  its  stability.” 

This  was  the  language  of  the  noble  minded 
and  liberty-loving  prince  regent,  who  was  yet 
so  often  represented  as  the  “  ally  of  despots, 
and  the  enemy  of  freedom.” 

When  the  Prince  de  Metternich  perused 
this  incomparable  document,  he  exclaimed, 

“  When  liberty  is  thus  understood,  and  when 
power  is  thus  exercised,  constitutional  free¬ 
dom  is  quite  compatible  with  the  monarchical 
principle.”  To  be  sure  it  is. 

That  was  an  interesting  discussion,  which 
took  place  in  October,  1814,  when  the  en¬ 
lightened  views  of  the  prince  regent  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom  in 
the  states  of  the  confederation,  were  combat¬ 
ed  by  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  five 
courts.  But  the  Prince  de  Metternich,  to  his 
honor  be  it  recorded,  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  rational  liberty,  and  thus  assured  the 
triumph  of  constitutional  principles. 

It  was  the  Prince  de  Metternich  who  made 
also  the  famous  proposition,  that 

To  prevent  one  state  of  the  confederation 
from  compromising  the  external  safety  of  Ger¬ 
many,  each  state  should  be  compelled  not  to  make 
any  warfare  itself  alone,  nor  to  take  any  part  in 
such  a  war ;  and  not  to  conclude  any  alliance, 
treaty,  or  convention,  for  the  service  of  troops, 
without  receiving  the  consent  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion.” 

It  was  the  same  prince,  also,  who  declared 
that,  although,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
states  which  Austria  added  to  those  of  the 
confederation,  she  claimed  the  right  of  two 
votes,  yet  that  she  voluntarily  offered  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  double  proportion  of  the  expense  of 
that  body. 

The  opposition  offered  by  the  court  of  Ba¬ 
varia  to  the  decisions  of  the  German  commit¬ 
tee  was  founded  on  an  idea  that  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  empire  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
served  ;  but  the  Prince  de  Metternich  demon¬ 
strated  on  several  occasions,  and  especially 
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on  the  26th  of  October,  1814,  that  such  a 
constitution  was  no  longer  possible  or  appli¬ 
cable,  and  that  the  Germans  did  not  wish  to 
found  their  new  institutions  on  the  basis  of 
their  old  ones. 

When  the  Prince  de  Wrede  attacked  the 
independence  of  the  “/rec  cities  of  Hamburg, 
Lubec,  and  Bremen,”  and  declared  that  “  Ba¬ 
varia  could  not  recognise  such  a  title,”  it  was 
the  Prince  de  Metternich  who  observed, 

“  these  cities  have  been  already  recognised 
as  free  by  the  alliances  they  have  contracted 
with  foreign  powers,  and  notably  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  France;  and  that  such  facts  could 
not  be  set  aside.”  Yet  this  is  the  man  who 
is  constantly  misrepresented  as  the  enemy  to 
human  liberty. 

When  the  discussion  took  place  between 
I  the  members  of  the  German  constitution  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  question  of  what  security  should 
be  given  to  the  Germans,  that  their  individual 
liberty  should  be  respected,  it  was  the  Prince 
de  Metternich  who  said  that, 

“  Although  Austria  was  quite  agreed  that  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  should  be  secured  to  the 
princes  of  Germany,  it  ought,  nevertheless,  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  object  they  had  then 
in  view  was  to  form  a  Germanic  confederation, 
and  a  great  political  body,  composed  of  German 
states ;  and  that  consequently,  in  case  any  at¬ 
tack  should  be  made  on  the  political  existence  or 
rights  of  an  individual,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
the  federal  act,  or  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
by  such  act  the  individual  would  be  injured  in 
his  rights  as  a  German  citizen,  that  the  confede¬ 
ration  ought  to  have  the  power  of  remedying 
those  contraventions,  and  that  the  federal  tri¬ 
bunal  should  be  established  to  take  cognizance 
of  all  such  complaints,  and  provide  remedies  for 
all  violations  of  the  general  constitution  !” 

Was  this  the  language  of  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  despot  ? 

The  jealousy  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  Austria,  soon  man¬ 
ifested  itself  in  the  Germanic  constitution 
committee ;  and  not  only  on  the  subject  of 
I  the  double  votes  claimed  by  the  court  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  but  likewise  on  a  variety  of  other  points, 
the  representatives  of  the  two  first-named 
powers  evinced  their  want  of  trust  in  the 
Austrian  government.  On  all  these  occasions 
the  Prince  de  Metternich  spoke  without  re¬ 
serve,  acted  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith, 
and  displayed  a  firmness  on  the  one  hand,  but 
a  sincerity  on  the  other,  which  secured  for 
him  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  all. 
On  every  occasion  the  prince  advocated  the 
advantages  of  peace,  the  necessity  for  union, 
and  the  duty  of  securing  to  the  people  all  the 
rights  and  advantages  to  which  they  were 
manifestly  entitled  in  the  new  combination. 
In  these  views  the  prince  was  powerfully  sec- 
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onded  by  an  autograph  letter  written  to  him 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia ;  in 
which  his  majesty  stated,  with  distinctness, 
that  he  fully  coincided  in  the  sentiments  of 
Prince  Metternich,  and  desired  that  his  views 
of  the  rights  of  the  German  people,  should  be 
carried  into  effect. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  the  question  of  “  What 
was  to  become  of  Poland  ?”  was  felt  to  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult.  The  project  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  of  Po¬ 
land  with  Russia,  as  a  distinct  kingdom,  un¬ 
der  a  viceroy,  was  at  first  concerted  between 
Russia  and  Prussia,  at  the  period  of  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  This  project, 
however,  was  greatly  opposed  by  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand.  In  vain  did  Russia  and 
Prussia  invoke  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  which  compelled  France  to  accede  to 
the  division  which  the  “  allies”  should  agree 
to,  of  the  countries  which  had  been  conquered 
or  ceded.  The  Prince  de  Talleyrand  insist¬ 
ed,  that  by  the  word  “  allies,”  must  be  under¬ 
stood  the  whole  of  the  allies,  and  not  this  or 
that  power  ;  and  that  France  would  only  re¬ 
cognise  the  decisions  come  to  by  the  congress 
cn  masse.  Now,  what  was  the  line  of  conduct 
adopted  by  the  Prince  de  Metternich  on  this 
important  occasion  ?  Did  he  oppose  the 
Prince  de  Talleyrand,  and  the  honest  and 
fair  interpretation  put  upon  the  treaty  in  the 
interest  of  Poland  ?  By  no  means.  He  united 
his  voice  with  those  of  France  and  England, 
and  the  Polish  question  was  therefore  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  new  and  general  discussion.  The 
inconveniences  which  would  have  arisen  from 
the  union  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  under  a 
Russian  viceroy,  were  at  last  admitted,  even 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  private  friend  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  ;  who  did  not  believe 
that  the  acquisition  of  Saxony,  and  of  the 
countries  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle, 
could  balance  the  dangers  to  which  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  Poland  would  expose  his  mon¬ 
archy.  The  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  with 
his  consummate  tact  and  jinesse^  also  labor¬ 
ed  to  prove  to  the  other  powers,  the  great 
evils  which  must  arise  from  so  collossal  an  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  Russia ;  and  he  proposed  to 
give  to  the  king  of  Prussia  all  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw, — at  least  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 
This  was  generally  felt  to  be  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment,  provided  it  would  be  found  impossible 
to  re-establish  Poland  in  a  manner  useful  to 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  In  the 
whole  of  these  negotiations  the  Prince  de 
Metternich  invariably  leant  to  the  side  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  Poland  had  in  him  a  decided 
and  powerful  friend. 

But,  to  return  to  the  German  constitution 


committee,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
de  Metternich  with  regard  to  the  Germanic 
confederation.  The  King  of  Wirtemberg, 
dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  displeased  at  finding  that  the  prop¬ 
ositions  made  by  his  representatives  were  not 
well  received  by  the  other  members,  sent,  on 
the  I6th  N0V.IHI4,  a  written  protest,  in  which 
he  required  that  the  whole  of  the  plans  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  with  regard  to  Germany, 
should  be  submitted  to  him  before  he  should 
be  further  required  to  proceed  with  the  dis¬ 
cussions  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  confed¬ 
eration.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  serious 
and  formidable  opposition.  On  the  very  same 
day,  also,  a  note  was  delivered  to  the  Prin¬ 
ces  de  Metternich  and  de  Ilardenberg,  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  twenty-nine  foreign 
princes  and  free  cities  of  Germany,  in  which 
they  demanded,  without  delay,  to  be  called 
upon  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  constitution  of  their  common 
country.  This  formidable  list  of  twenty-nine 
was  afterwards  augmented  to  thirty-four  by 
the  signatures  of  five  other  courts.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  very  severe  conflict,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  which  the  Prince  de  Met¬ 
ternich  displayed  a  firmness,  forbearance,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  energy,  which  confounded  those 
who  were  most  resolute  in  opposing  him. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  energetic  in  his 
complaints.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  was 
decisive  in  his  demands.  The  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  the  King  of  Denmark  were  loud  in 
their  remonstrances.  And  a  host  of  very  pet¬ 
ty  states  indeed  joined  in  the  general  “  chari¬ 
vari  ”  against  the  firm  and  unwavering  Prince 
de  Metternich. 

But  how  instructive  and  delightful  it  is  to 
notice  and  record  how  a  giant  man  with  a 
giant  mind  calmly,  deliberately,  and  fearlessly 
proceeded  to  confront  his  opponents  and  to 
defend  his  system.  He  began  with  the  plen¬ 
ipotentiaries  of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
six  days  after  the  receipt  of  their  protest,  for¬ 
warded  a  note,  which  destroyed  at  once  the 
false  accusations  which  they,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  had  brought  against  him.  In  that 
admirable  document  the  prince  thus  expresses 
his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  “  object  of  the 
great  alliance  which  had  delivered  Europe 
from  an  ignominious  yoke,”  as  far  as  relates 
to  Germany.  He  says,  “  that  object,  as  re¬ 
gards  Germany,  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
Rhenish  confederation,  and  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  German  liberty  and  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  with  some  modifications.” 

Whilst  constantly  occupied  with  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  principle^  in  the  discussions  which 
took  place  before  the  congress  and  in  the  va- 
I  rious  committees,  the  Prince  de  Metternich, 
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nevertheless,  found  time  to  attend  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  each  measure.  It  was  he  who  drew 
up  the  admirable  instructions  to  the  Statisti¬ 
cal  Commission  formed  to  collect  together, 
for  the  information  of  the  congress,  all  par¬ 
ticulars  relative  to  the  territories  conquer¬ 
ed  by  Napoleon  and  his  allies.  Without  such 
information,  it  was  clear  that  the  various  de¬ 
mands,  reclamations,  and  even  positions  of 
those  states,  could  not  be  understood.  That 
commission  did  well  its  work  ;  but  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  Reminiscences  were  they  indebt¬ 
ed  for  their  plans  and  system. 

One  of  the  first  measures  which  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  high  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  eight  powers,  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  was  one  of  universal  importance  and  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  It  was  in  January,  1815,  that  that 
question  of  the  abolition  of  negro-slavery  and 
the  annihilation  of  the  slave-trade  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  And  how  did  the  Prince  de  Met- 
ternich  conduct  himself  during  that  memora¬ 
ble  debate?  Did  he  oppose  the  cause  of 
emancipation  ?  Did  he  sanction  the  long-ex¬ 
isting  traffic  in  human  tlesh  ?  No.  He  pro¬ 
claimed,  in  language  worthy  of  the  Christian 
representative  of  a  great  Christian  state,  that 
his  voice  was  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  real  civilization.  Ilis  was  no  mere 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and 
mercy,  but  he  pleaded  with  eloquence  and 
authority  for  the  abolition  of  the  horrible 
traffic  in  negro  life  and  blood.  Yet  this  is 
the  man  whom  it  has  been  the  habit  of  de- 
mocracy  during  forty  years  to  represent  as 
an  enemy  to  freedom  and  to  the  human 
race ! 

In  February,  1815,  the  representatives  of 
the  thirty-four  lesser  German  states  became 
most  importunate.  They  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  German  constitu¬ 
tion  committee,  and  they  apprehended  that 
the  Germanic  confederation  would  be  formed 
without  their  consent.  They  accordingly 
re-addressed  the  Prince  de  Metternich,  who 
assured  them  that  all  that  had  been  done  by 
the  committee  was  merely  preliminary,  and 
that  when  the  whole  of  their  labors  should  be 
completed,  the  representatives  of  the  various 
states  of  Germany  would  be  duly  convoked. 
The  Prussian  government  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  been  occupied  in  preparing  two  pro¬ 
jects  ;  the  one,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
confederation  would  be  divided  into  circles, 
and  the  others,  under  the  supposition  that  it 
would  not  so  be  divided.  Prussia  was  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  division  into  circles,  and  yet  Prus¬ 
sia  protested  her  desire  to  see  the  smaller 
states  of  Germany  maintain  their  independ¬ 
ence,  and  not  be  exposed  to  become  sacrific- 
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ed  to  the  ambition  of  the  greater  German 
powers.  The  document  in  which  these  views 
and  opinions  are  given  to  the  Prince  de  Met- 
ternich  is  one  of  the  ablest  state  documents 
ever  drawn  up  by  any  plenipotentiaries  of 
any  government. 

The  ever-memorable  treaties  of  the  25th 
March,  1815,  which  were  signed  between 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia^ 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  the 
Prince  de  Metternich.  Never  were  treaties 
prepared  with  greater  diplomatic  skill,  or 
with  a  more  enlightened  and  philosophical  at¬ 
tention  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
whole  of  Europe.  They  will  bear  the  clos¬ 
est  investigation,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
are  studied  will  they  be  found  to  contain  the 
most  enlarged,  noble,  and  powerful  views. 
The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Prus¬ 
sia  now  lies  before  me,  and  1  find  appended 
to  it  the  honored  signatures  of  “  Ilarden- 
berg,”  “  Humboldt,”  and  “  Wellington.” 
Those  are  names  which  will  be  immortal  in 
the  page  of  history  when  their  detractors 
shall  be  unknown. 

When  the  treaties  between  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  had  been  signed,  the  Prince  de  Metter¬ 
nich  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  convoke 
the  representatives  of  the  secondary  Ger¬ 
man  states,  in  order  that  they  might  give 
their  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  those  trea¬ 
ties,  and  consent  to  abide  by  them,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  should  be  invited  to 
offer  their  opinions  relative  to  the  future  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  proposed  Germanic  confeder¬ 
ation.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st  March,  the 
ministers  and  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  princes  and  of  the  free  towns  and  cities 
assembled.  At  length,  then,  the  wishes  of 
the  princes  of  Germany  were  gratified  ;  but 
the  Prince  de  Metternich  required  that  the 
five  members  of  the  Germ.an  constitution 
committee  should  form  part  of  the  general 
committee  of  plenipotentiaries  then  to  be 
named. 

The  ably  concerted  plan  adopted  by  the 
four  great  powers, to  conclude  general 
treaties  between  each  other,  and  then  to  re¬ 
quire  all  smaller  states  and  powers  to  adhere 
to  their  provisions,  was,  I  believe,  originally 
suggested  by  the  Prince  de  Metternich. 
This  plan  was  wholly  novel,  was  calculated 
to  save  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  prevented 
heart-burnings,  jealousies,  rivalry,  and  dis¬ 
content.  If  each  of  the  smaller  states  ofGer- 
many  and  of  Europe  had  been  simply  consult¬ 
ed  prior  to  the  great  and  general  treaties 
being  framed  and  signed,  years  must  have 
been  consumed  simply  in  the  consideration 
of  their  objections. 

At  length  was  presented  the  project  of  a 
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pact  of  confederation  of  the  sovereign  princes 
and  of  the  free  towns  and  cities  of  Germany. 

It  was  laid  before  the  congress  by  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  Prussia  in  the  month  of  April, 
1815.  But  although  the  Prussian  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  were  the  organs  of  the  constitution 
committee,  the  Prince  de  Metternich  was  by 
no  means  foreign  to  the  preparation  of  that 
document.  Nothing  escaped  his  notice,  no¬ 
thing  was  submitted  which  had  not  been 
laid  before  him,  and  which  had  not  obtained, 
at  least,  his  general  approval.  Indeed,  in  his 
capacity  as  president  of  the  congress,  for  he 
was  nothing  less,  every  point  under  discus¬ 
sion,  either  special  or  general,  came  before 
him,  and  to  each  he  gave  his  best  and  most 
valuable  attention.  So  strong,  also,  was  the 
general  feeling  as  to  his  love  of  truth  and 
justice,  that  when  all  other  attempts  and 
measures  had  failed,  those  who  thought  they 
had  suffered  wrongs  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
dressed,  or  that  they  had  rights  which  were 
kept  in  abeyance  and  were  likely  to  be  lost, 
were  sure  to  draw  up  their  notes,  protests, 
or  memoirs,  and  forward  them  to  him.  All 
of  these  he  examined  wjth  attentive  interest. 

The  matchless  tact  of  the  Prince  de  Met¬ 
ternich  can  never  be  too  highly  extolled.  On 
very  many  occasions  in  his  life  has  he  given 
proof  of  this  ;  but  on  none  more  remarkably 
so,  than  in  his  negotiations  with  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  the  smaller  German  states.  On 
the  12th  April,  1815,  those  sittings  began, 
and  all  who  were  interested  in  the  important 
debates  to  which  they  led  have  since  admit¬ 
ted  that  so  conflicting  were  the  interests, 
strong  the  jealousies,  and  violent  the  passions, 
of  all  parties  at  that  time,  that  but  for  the 
moderation  and  firmness  of  the  Prince  de 
Metternich,  and  his  consummate  tact,  there 
would  have  been  interminable  and  even  sub¬ 
versive  discussions.  The  first  point  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  was  that  the  alliances  formed  by  the 
four  great  powers  should  be  adhered  to,  and 
that  this  adhesion  should  be  given  without 
long  debates  or  unnece.ssary  delay  • —  1 

The  treaties  must  be  accetled  to,”  said  the 
prince  ;  “  each  power  must  pledge  itself  to  guar¬ 
antee  their  execution,  contingent  forces  must  be 
fixed  on  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  guaran¬ 
tee,  and  special  conventions  must  be  signed  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  those  contingent 
troops.  Three  armies  will  assemble;  one  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince 
de  Schwarzenberg ;  the  second  on  the  Middle 
Rhine,  under  tlie  orders  of  the  Prince  of  B!u- 
cher ;  and  the  third  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.” 

Here  was  a  plan  the  most  magnificent  and 
yet  minute,  explained  in  a  few  words  and  re¬ 
duced  to  a  few  1  ines  of  writing. 


From  day  to  day  the  plenipotentiaries  met. 
Prince  de  Metternich  admitted  of  no  delay. 

In  vain  did  some  attempt  to  defeat  his  plan 
by  protests,  memoirs,  and  notes.  The  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  of  accession 
with  the  princes  and  free  cities  and  towns  of 
Germany  was  another  of  the  important  la¬ 
bors  of  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  eyes, 
thoughts,  mind,  seemed  to  possess  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  ubiquity. 

And  now  the  name  of  Buonaparte  once 
more  resounded  in  the  ears  of  Europe.  The 
war  against  the  man  who  had  forfeited  his 
word,  broken  all  his  engagements,  and  escap¬ 
ed  from  Elba,  called  into  the  field  the  most 
I  ardent  spirits  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  classes, 
and  Europe  armed  against  the  despot  and  the 
usurper. 

In  all  the  arrangements  necessary  to  be 
made  for  that  purpose,  Austria  and  the 
Prince  de  Metternich  decidedly  took  the  lead, 
and  Europe  owes  to  that  distinguished  man, 
simply  for  his  talent,  skill,  judgment,  fore¬ 
sight,  and  energy  in  this  matter,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  she  will  be  unable  to  repay. 

The  separate  articles  agreed  on  between 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
on  the  25th  April,  1815,  upon  the  exchange 
and  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  the  25th 
March  of  the  same  year,  were  also  partly  the 
work  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir ;  as  was 
also  the  treaty  of  accession  of  the  27th  April 
between  the  four  great  powers  just  mentioned 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  princes  of  states  and 
free  towns  and  cities  of  Germany  on  the 
other  part. 

The  complaints  of  some  petty  princes  that 
their  rights  were  not  respected,  their  privi¬ 
leges  conceded,  and  their  independence  as¬ 
sured,  became,  towards  the  close  of  these 
negotiations,  very  numerous  and  loud.  The 
Prince  de  Metternich  examined  and  con¬ 
sidered  them  ;  but  as  he  was  from  principle 
opposed  to  the  multiplication  of  power,  to 
the  establishment  of  new  governments,  and 
to  the  resuscitation  of  governments  which 
had  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  he  supplied 
no  favorable  answer  to  the  various  claimants. 

The  projected  constitution  for  the  Ger¬ 
manic  confederation  was  during  the  whole 
of  this  time  the  subject  of  discussion  and  con¬ 
sideration,  and  on  the  1st  May,  1815,  the 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries  submitted  to  the 
Prince  de  Metternich  a  new  project,  revised 
and  corrected.  The  prince  at  once  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  examining  this  document, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  month  presented  a 
proposed  basis  for  a  future  constitution. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  18th  May,  1815, 
and  the  events  which  rendered  it  necessary, 
for  some  time  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
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prince  ;  but  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  divid¬ 
ed  condition  of  the  “  Fatherland,”  nor  was 
he  so  engrossed  by  the  mighty  facts  then 
transpiring  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  The 
preparation  of  the  separate  treaties  to  be 
signed  by  all  the  lesser  powers  of  Europe 
with  the  four  greater,  also  steadily  proceeded; 
and  on  the  ‘23rd  May,  1815,  the  conferences 
again  commenced  at  Vienna  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Germanic  confederation. 

■  These  conferences  were  continued  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  observations  and  objections 
of  every  prince  and  free  town  or  city  were 
heard  and  examined.  On  the  8th  June, 
1815,  the  memorable  act  by  which  the  fede¬ 
ral  constitution  of  Germany  was  assured  was 
duly  signed,  and  the  act  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna  for  settling  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
establishing  it  on  a  permanent  basis  of  order, 
justice,  and  liberty,  as  well  as  of  hereditary 
right,  bears  date  the  following  day. 

The  representatives  of  the  King  of  Wir- 
temberg  gave  much,  but  fruitless  trouble  to 
the  Prince  de  Metternich,  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  negotiations  relative  to  the 
future  states  of  the  confederation,  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  that  confederation,  and  to  various 
other  questions  of  importance.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  government  and  court  of  Wir- 
temberg  the  prince  did  not  approve,  and  he 
took  occasion  several  times  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  were  evidently  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  numerous  advantages  secured 
to  Wirtemberg  by  the  treaties  to  which  they 
were  the  last  to  adhere.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  period  for  adhesion  had  ex¬ 
pired  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Wirtem¬ 
berg  yielded  ;  but  at  last  they  did  so  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  and  Metternich  was  victori¬ 
ous. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  but  difficult 
questions  which  for  a  long  time  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  prince  related  to  the  boundaries 
which  should  be  assigned  to  Prussia,  espe¬ 
cially  with  regard  to  the  long-proposed  over¬ 
throw  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The 
prince,  far  from  desiring  to  circumscribe  the 
limits  of  Prussia,  ardently  wished  for  the 
creation  of  a  powerful  and  influential  king¬ 
dom.  Not  only  did  he  assert  the  necessity 
of  this  for  the  sake  of  Prussia  and  her  mon¬ 
arch,  but  likewise  with  regard  to  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  in  Europe.  But  to  him  it  ap¬ 
peared,  as  well  as  it  did  to  his  august  master, 
that  no  act  of  injustice  could  be  more  scandal¬ 
ous,  after  all  the  spoliations  and  sacrifices 
the  King  of  Saxony  had  endured  and  made, 
than  to  deprive  him  of  his  lawful  dominions. 
Plan  after  plan  was  drawn  up  at  the  Austrian 
chancellerie  and  submitted  to  the  Prussian 
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plenipotentiaries  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
an  act  so  really  felonious  ;  and  the  Prince  de 
Metternich  was  at  once  so  anxious  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace,  and  yet  so  resolved  not  to  be 
any  party  to  an  act  of  spoliation,  that  the  line 
of  conduct  he  had  to  pursue  was  very  difficult. 

Prussia  remained  for  a  long  time  firm  in 
her  determination  not  to  yield  on  this  point 
to  the  court  of  Austria,  and  she  represented 
that  the  faith  of  treaties  required  that  she 
should  have  as  large  a  territory  as  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  defend  herself  against  Austrian  or 
other  aggressors.  The  Prince  de  Metter¬ 
nich  met  these  statements  by  statistical 
tables;  had  accounts  of  the  population  of 
each  province  and  district  collected  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  demonstrated  by  figures  that  her 
population  was  greater  in  point  of  numbers 
than  it  ever  had  been,  besides  being  made 
up  of  flourishing  and  most  productive  coun¬ 
tries.  To  this  mode  of  attack  Prussia  replied 
by  similar  statistical  tables  with  regard  to 
Austria,  and  showed  that  the  court  of  Vienna 
had,  at  any  rate,  nothing  to  complain  of  with 
regard  to  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  in  her  favor,  and  which  vastly  increased 
the  population  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 
The  Prince  de  Metternich  then  suggested  a 
scheme  by  which  the  King  of  Saxony  might 
preserve  a  portion  of  his  dominions,  the  rest 
being  given  to  Prussia.  This  was  one  of 
the  least  able  moves  of  which  the  prince  was 
ever  guilty ;  and  it  drew  down  upon  him  not 
only  the  retort  of  Prussia  “  that,  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  not  depriving  the  King  of  Saxony  of 
any  part  of  his  dominions  was  now  aban¬ 
doned,  it  was  better  that  he  should  have  a 
powerful  kingdom  assigned  to  him  in  Italy, 
than  one  of  inadequate  dimensions  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;”  whilst  Viscount  Castlereagh,  the 
Prince  de  Talleyrand,  and  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  alike  fell  upon  this  scheme  with  all 
their  nerve  and  talent  wholly  to  destroy  it. 
The  correspondence  which  took  place  on 
this  subject  was  most  admirable.  The 
Prince  de  Talleyrand  was  never  more  logical, 
powerful,  and  unanswerable  than  in  this  ques¬ 
tion,  which  he  treated  at  the  same  time  with 
the  playfulness  of  a  wit,  all  the  attitude  and 
manoeuvring  of  an  actor,  all  the  skill  of  a 
diplomatist,  and  yet  all  the  high  and  lofty 
notions  of  a  real  statesman. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich  rallied  all  his 
energies,  and  did  his  very  best  to  destroy  or 
diminish  the  impression  which  his  decoy- 
duck  system  had  made  on  Europe.  But  in 
vain.  He  attempted  to  show  that  it  was  only 
in  the  event  of  not  being  able  to  settle  the 
matter  in  any  other  way  that  then,  and  then 
only,  it  was  that  he  would  agree  to  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  King  of  Saxony  being  partly 
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given  to  Prussia.  But  was  not  this  tanta¬ 
mount  to  saying  that  Prussia  might  have  her 
own  way,  as  far,  at  least,  as  Austria  was  con¬ 
cerned,  provided  she  would  be  obstinately 
resolute  ?  And  undoubtedly  it  was  this  that 
emboldened  the  Prussian  plenipotentiaries. 
It  was  not  until  the  voice  of  England  was 
heard — England,  generous  and  unselfish — 
England,  disinterested  and  powerful — that 
the  government  of  Berlin  yielded,  and  fin¬ 
ished  by  a  compromise.  Ah  !  to  how  much 
of  heart-burnings,  weariness,  and  suspicion, 
did  this  question  of  the  boundaries  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  connected  as  it  was  w’ith  the  dissolution 
or  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
give  rise. 

The  Polish  question  gave,  however,  even 
more  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  Prince  de 
'Metternich  than  that  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded.  In  the  first  place,  the  Austrian  go¬ 
vernment  had  for  a  long  period  of  time  felt, 
and  even  expressed,  much  uneasiness  at  the 
territorial  aggrandisement  of  Russia ;  and 
never  were  fears  better  grounded  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  the  next  place,  the 
Prince  de  Metternich  was  of  opinion  that  the 
constitution  of  an  independent  kingdom  of 
Poland,  under  the  government  of  a  Prussian 
prince,  would  tend  materially  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  This  opinion 
was  likewise  held  by  the  British  plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  and  France,  when  consulted,  made  a 
strong  and  most  eloquent  protest  in  favor  of 
the  nationality  of  Poland.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  was,  1  am  convinced,  sincerely 
desirous  for  the  happiness  of  the  Poles,  but 
he  had  also  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  he  could  not  be  tempted  or  per¬ 
suaded  to  relinquish  it.  On  whatever  other 
points  he  yielded,  he  w'ould  not  do  so  on  this, 
and  the  “  partition  of  Poland  ”  was  the  result. 

It  is  really  a  very  curious  and  instructive 
task  to  reperuse,  as  I  have  done,  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  state  papers  with  regard  to  this 
question  of  Poland.  The  language  of  Great  j 
Britain  was  protective,  magnanimous,  grand. 
The  tone  of  France  w'as  enthusiastic.  The 
Prince  de  Metternich  was  calm  and  dignified, 
but  most  certainly  favorable,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  to  Polish  nationality.  Yet  that  very 
nationality  perished,  and  Poland  now  only 
exists  in  name.  The  reality  is  destroyed. 
Yet  the  proclamations  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  his  address  to  the  army,  his  letter  to 
the  president  of  the  diet,  his  despatches  and 
those  of  his  ministers,  were  all  positive  and 
I  have  no  doubt  sincere,  with  respect  to  the 
Poles  preserving  their  nationality,  and  being 
protected  by  a  constitution.  I'he  negotia¬ 
tions  relative  to  Poland  terminated  as  did 
those  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  by 
May,  1844.  4 


a  compromise  between  the  Great  Powers. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  position  of  France  was 
equivocal,  her  voice  could  not  be  heard  with 
distinctness,  England  was  too  far  removed 
from  the  spot  to  have  direct  influence,  and 
the  smaller  states  of  Germany  had  been  kept 
in  the  back-ground. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  addressed 
the  Polish  army,  he  congratulated  it  that  in 
future  it  would  have  its  own  colors,  fight 
under  its  own  ofiicers,  enjoy  its  own  drapeau, 
and  be  no  longer  the  army  of  a  foreign  power. 
That  all  this  at  the  time  it  was  written  was 
believed  and  intended,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  Prince  Constantine  himself  was 
not  the  less  sincere  when  he  declared  that  he 
should  govern  the  Poles  according  to  their 
rights,  laws,  and  customs.  I  shall  not  prose¬ 
cute  the  subject  further.  The  readers  of 
Regina  are  not  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of 
Poland  now.  The  Prince  de  Metternich 
was  influenced  in  his  final  decisions  by  the 
love  of  Austria  for  territorial  aggrandisement. 

_  Oo 

The  jealousy  felt  by  Austria  of  Russian 
power  and  extension  of  possessions  was  no 
secret  at  the  court  or  in  the  camp  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  and  the  arrangements  at 
last  concluded  satisfied  neither  England  nor 
France.  But  Russia  pacified  England  by 
promises  of  a  national  Polish  constitution, 
and  France  was  wholly  unable  to  go  to  war. 
So  Poland  was  sacrificed. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh  during 
the  whole  of  these  transactions  was  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise.  Ilis  diplomatic  notes 
were  those  which  invariably  excited  the  deep¬ 
est  attention,  and  commanded  the  highest 
respect.  They  were  not  only  manly  and  elo- 
<|ucnt,  but  argumentative  and  unanswerable ; 
and  it  was  almost  exclusively  owing  to  the 
support  which  his  lordship  gave  by  his  notes 
to  the  views  of  the  Prince  de  Metternich 
relative  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  that  any 
portions  of  the  duchy  were  detached  from  the 
future  territories  of  Russia. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  Saxony, 
Lord  Castlereagh  felt  very  strongly  as  to  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty.  Upon  one  occasion 
he  said  that  although  he  should  experience 
some  pain  in  beholding  so  ancient  a  family 
reduced  by  the  measure  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Saxony  with  Prussia  to  a  state  of  pro¬ 
found  affliction  and  sorrow,  yet,  that  if  ever 
a  sovereign  placed  himself  in  a  condition 
which  authorized  the  sacrifice  of  his  interests 
for  the  sake  of  the  future  tranquillity  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  king  was  the  King  of  Saxony,  who, 
by  his  perpetual  tergiversations,  and  by  being 
not  only  one  of  the  most  devoted,  but  alsr 
one  of  the  mOvSt  favored  of  the  vassals  of  Bu 
naparte,  contributed  with  all  his  power,  ' 
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also  with  much  zeal,  in  his  double  quality  of 
chief  of  the  German  and  chief  of  the  Polish 
states,  to  urge  on  the  usurper  in  his  course 
of  invasion,  even  his  expediticn  into  the  very 
heart  of  Russia.  This  declaration  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  produced  a  profound  impression 
on  the  mind  ofthe  Prince  de  Metternich,  but 
the  latter  still  continued  to  struggle,  and 
eventually  with  success,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  To  no  man  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna  did  Prince  de  Metter¬ 
nich  ever  defer  with  so  much  real  respect 
and  profound  admiration  as  he  did  to  Lord 
Castlereagh.  For  that  eminent  statesman 
he  invariably  professed  to  the  end  of  his  days 
his  sincerest  homage ;  and  when  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  tragic  end  was  communicated  to  the 
prince,  he  shed  many  and  bitter  tears.  The 
conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh  during  the 
whole  of  the  most  important  negotiations  at 
the  congress,  left  an  impression  upon  all 
minds  which  was  never  obliterated. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  agree  with  Lord  Castlereagh  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  question  of  Saxony.  Whilst  his 
lordship  thought  it  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference  whether  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
should  be  reconstructed,  when  compared  to 
the  vast  importance  of  rendering  Prussia  a 
large,  powerful,  and  independent  kingdom, 
the  Prince  de  Metternich  thus  wrote  on  the 
same  subject : — 

“  The  reconstruction  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
has  appeared  so  necessary  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  that  he  adopted  it  as  one  of  the  bases 
of  the  triple  alliance.  Austria  does  not  indulge 
any  feeling  of  jealousy  against  Prussia.  She 
regards  this  power,  on  the  contrary,  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  weights  in  the  balance  of  the 
forces  of  Europe.  Of  all  the  powders  of  Europe 
it  is  the  one  which  has  most  in  conformity  w  ith 
Austria.  Placed  like  herself  between  the  grand 
empires  ofthe  East  and  the  West,  Prussia  and 
Austria  complete  their  systems  of  respective 
defence.  United,  these  two  monarchies  form  an 
insurmountable  barrier  against  the  enterprises 
of  any  conqueror  who  may  again,  perhaps,  some 
day  occupy  the  throne  of  France  or  that  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  Both  being  German  powders,  they  will  find 
in  their  national  connection  a  reciprocal  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  German  federation,  w  hich  influence 
will  be  favorable  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

“  Every  thing  ought  then  to  tend  to  unite 
these  courts;  and  most  afflicting  would  it  be  to 
gee  those  powers  which  are  most  directly  called 
on  to  cement  the  peace  of  Europe,  engaged  in 
vain  and  injurious  discussions.  Germany  should 
constitute  herself  a  poliiical  corps,  the  frontier 
between  the  great  pow'ers  ought  not  to  remain 
undecided  ;  in  one  word,  the  union  of  Austria 
and  of  Prussia  ought  to  be  perfect  in  order  that 
the  great  work  may  be  consummated.  It  is  a 
measure  calculated  to  prevent  this  union  or  to 
delay  its  accomplishment,  as  well  as  eui  insur¬ 
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mountable  obstacle  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
federation  act,  that  w  e  condemn  the  entire  incor¬ 
poration  of  Saxony  with  Prussia,  and  not  at  all 
on  the  ground  that  by  it  the  dominions  of  Prus¬ 
sia  w'ould  be  augmented.  The  incorporation  of 
the  w'hole  of  Saxony  with  Prussia  is  an  obsiacle 
to  our  union,  because  the  principles  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  closest  family  ties,  and  all  our  rela- 
lionships  of  neighborhood  and  of  frontiers  are 
opposed  to  tl.e  measure.  It  also  presents  ano¬ 
ther  obstacle  not  less  difflcult  to  surmount  with 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Ger¬ 
many,  because  the  principal  pow’ers  have  de¬ 
clared  that  they  w’ould  not  join  the  federal  act 
if  so  menacing  a  basis  to  their  ow’n  personal 
security  as  states  should  be  adopted,  as  would 
be  the  incorporation  of  the  powerful  German 
stales,  effected  by  one  of  the  pow'ers  called  on 
to  protect  the  common  country.” 

The  court  of  Vienna  was  occupied  with 
two  great  points  ;  the  first  was,  to  prevent, 
by  all  means,  and  at  all  risks,  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  the  duchy  of  W arsaw 
into  Russia ;  and  the  second  was  to  prevent 
the  incorporation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  into 
Prussia.  The  plan  of  Austria  w'as  success¬ 
ful — but  thanks  to  whom?  most  assuredly  to 
nene  other  than  the  Prince  de  Metternich. 

The  admission  of  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand 
as  a  member  of  the  Polish  and  Saxon  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress,  was  due  to  the  reite¬ 
rated  declarations  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
the  Prince  de  Metternich,  that  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  was  only  just  and  wise.  It  was  then 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  proposed,  1st. 
To  deliver  to  Austria  half  of  the  property  of 
the  celebrated  salt  springs  and  works  of  Wie- 
liska,  as  well  as  the  district  of  Tarnapol,  &-c. 
‘2d.  To  deliver  up  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw  to  the  court  of  Berlin.  3d.  To  ren¬ 
der  the  cities  of  Cracow  and  of  Thorn  free. 
And,  4th.  That  the  rest  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw  should  devolve  to  the  crow’ii  of  Rus¬ 
sia  as  an  united  state ^  to  which  the  sovereign 
of  the  empire  reserved  himself  the  right  of 
giving  a  national  constitution,  such  as  he 
should  judge  suitable. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  interceded  w  ith 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  with  the  King 
of  Piussia,  in  the  8th  article  of  this  niemcra- 
ble  project,  in  behalf  of  their  Polish  subjects, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  them  provin¬ 
cial  institutions,  which  should  be  of  a  nature 
to  respect  their  nationality ^  and  which  would 
give  them  some  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  country.  How  singular  are  these  facts  ! 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  promised  a  constitu¬ 
tion  to  Poland,  pleaded  with  Prussia  and  with 
Austria  for  large  and  liberal  provincial  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  Poles  who  w'ere  subjects  of 
those  powers ;  and  did  not  even  propose  to 
hold  Poland  other  than  as  an  independent 
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kingdom,  to  which  was  guaranteed  all  it.-^ 
nationality,  but  of  which  the  Emperor  wa^ 
simply  the  protector. 

What,  then,  have  been  the  events,  whai 
the  changes  in  feeling,  in  conviction,  whai 
the  differences  of  opinion,  what  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  what  the  chain  of  arguments, 
which  together  should  have  led  to  so  great 
an  alteration  as  that  we  now  behold  between 
Poland  as  she  was  to  have  been,  and  Poland 
as  she  is?  When  the  Grand  Duke  Con¬ 
stantine,  on  the  11th  November,  1814, 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said  to 
the  Poles,  “  The  Emperor,  your  powerful 
protector,  calls  upon  you  !  Re-assemble 
yourselves  around  your  standards  !  Let  your 
arms  prepare  themselves  for  the  defence  of 
your  country,  for  the  preservation  of  your 
political  existence!”  The  Poles  cried, 
“  Long  live  the  Emperor  !”  and  the  Count 
de  Nesselrode  declared  that  eight  millions  of 
Poles  were  resolved  to  defend  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  their  country.  When  such  facts,  and 
when  such  declarations,  arecompared  with  the 
events  which  have  transpired  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the 
secret  history  of  the  relation  of  the  Poles  to 
Russia,  and  of  Russia  to  Poland,  has  yet  to 
be  written.  The  promises  of  1814  were 
made  in  sincerity ;  why  have  they  not  been 
accomplished  in  a  period  of  thirty  years  ? 

The  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pays 
Bas  was  another  of  those  subjects  to  which 
the  Prince  de  Metternich  devoted  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  his  mind.  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  his 
usual  discernment  and  skill,  saw  from  the  first 
the  importance  of  this  measure,  and  hasten¬ 
ed,  on* behalf  of  Great  Britain,  to  give  indu¬ 
bitable  evidence  of  his  sincerity  and  his  dis¬ 
interestedness,  by  placing  such  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  power  of  the  king  of  the  Pays 
Bas  as  were  desirable  for  him  to  possess. 
At  the  Congress  some  attempts  were  made 
to  excite  Prince  de  Metternich  to  believe, 
and  to  act  upon  that  belief,  that  the  real  amal¬ 
gamation  of  Holland  and  of  Belgium  was  im¬ 
possible,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  their 
interests,  and  of  their  religious  opinions.  But 
on  one  of  those  occasions,  the  Prince  de  Met¬ 
ternich  replied,  that  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  interests  of  two  united  countries  should  be 
the  same,  provided  they  did  not  oppose  and  in¬ 
jure  each  other.  “  The  speculating  genius  of 
the  Dutch,”  he  said,  “  will  giveapromptcircu- 
lation  to  the  riches  of  the  soil  of  Belgium,  j 
and  these  will  require  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  a  participation  in  the  commerce 
with  the  colonies.  Toleration,”  he  also  ob¬ 
served,  “  will  bring  about  the  support  and 
strengthening  of  the  Christian  faith.  That 
which  was  to  be  feared  in  the  sixteenth  is  not 
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to  be  apprehended  in  tlie  nineteenth  century. 
The  new  order  of  things  in  the  Pays  Bas  will 
also  be  founded  on  a  nati<*nal  representaticn, 
to  which  many  of  its  piovincos  have  been  for 
a  long  time  accustomed,  and  which  caiiiut 
produce  any  great  crmmotii  n  among  two 
people  etjually  calm  by  nature,  and  wlu'’,  al¬ 
though  pc'ssessing  unquestionably  different 
habits,  have  an  identity  moral  principU^J* 
Such  sentiments  as  these  appeared  so  philo 
sojihical,  as  well  as  s<'  natural  and  reasona¬ 
ble,  that  it  was  <  niy  necessary  to  state  them 
to  secure  their  tnnniph;  and  altli<  ugh  the 
Prince  de  Metternich  was  justly  loc  ked  up 
to  as  the  great  defender  at  the  congress  t  f 
the  principles  and  dogmas  of  the  Uoman 
Catholic  Church,  still  he  did  no-i  hesitate, 
fully  and  heartily,  to  comment  to  the  uni<  n  of 
Catholic  Belgium  with  Prote.^^tant  Holland, 
under  the  dt'ininion  <-f  a  Prt  testant  dynasty  ! 

Alas!  that  events  should  since  ha\e  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  spirit  of  intolerance  in 
the  Romish  Church  still  survives,  and  that 
the  Prince  de  Metternich  sln^nhl  have  con¬ 
founded  the  cessation  of  (lersecution  it'^elf 
with  the  destriicti(  n  <1  prim  iple  ow  which 
it  is  founded  'I'Jie  latter  remained,  and  that 
spirit  it  was  which  in  IKIO  drove  from  ilic 
throne  of  the  Pays  Bns  one  <  i  tlie  w  isest  ami 
best  of  kings. 

In  the  negotiations  which  took  place  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna  relative  Kr  the  slave- 
trade  treaties,  the  Prince  de  Mt  tternicli  was 
applied  to  by  the  c<mrts  of  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  to  oppose  the  measure.*'  pr<  posi  d  bv  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Spanish  plenipo¬ 
tentiary,  Salvador,  s«, light  to  render  all  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  ab(diti<.it  ot  the  siave-lrade  un¬ 
availing,  by  demanding  that  it  should  be  de'- 
clared  that  each  government  should  itself 
judge  what  was  the  suitable  epoch  for  put¬ 
ting  such  law  treaty  uitorffect.  And  tiie 
Portuguese  rr  presentativc,  J’airin  lin,  ad<  j»ied 
the  same  line  of  argument,  and  made  the 
same  ohjection,  aj'peaiing  to  the  Prince  de 
Metternich,  as  the  repre.-^entative  of  (.'aiholic 
states  and  of  Catholic  interests,  to  ti*|)port. 
them  in  their  opposition.  But  vain  wore 
their  hopes.  'I’he  Prince  de  Metternich 
joined  heartily  in  the  measures  pointed  out 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  tiu.n 
taken  the  place  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  trie 
congress.  The  Prince,  on  one  occasion,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  so  decidedly  to  J’ahm  il.i  itr 
favor  of  British  views,  that  it  is  said,  as  he 
left  the  Austrian  diplomatist,  he  rairo  d  his 
shoulders  and  exclaimed,  “  It  is  useless, 
when  the  court  of  Vienna  is  liberal.” 

But  I  must  hasten  to  conclu<le  iho  first 
perfionof  my  “  Reminiscences  ol  the  Prince 
de  Metternich,”  and  1  cannot  do  so  better 
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than  by  supplying  the  readers  of  Regina  and  in  that  respect  neither  I  nor  any  noble- 
with  an  interesting  conversation  which  took  man  in  the  land  has  the  smallest  advantage 
place  at  the  period  of  the  congress  between  over  a  peasant.  Nor  have  we  every  small 
the  prince  and  an  English  gentleman,  on  the  branch  of  the  provincial  administration,  as  in 
all-important  and  interesting  topic  of  the  France,  centralized  in  the  capital.  The  people 
form  of  government,  under  which  the  people  have  their  municipal  privileges,  and  they  exer- 
of  a  country  are  likely  to  enjoy  the  most  of  cise  them  withoutour  interference.  We  never, 
happiness  and  comfort.  in  fact,  interfere,  except  complaints  are  made 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  easy  con-  to  us  against  the  injustice  of  those  in  office.” 
dition,  the  tranquillity  and  the  absence  of  PIT 

poverty,  and  the  generally  affluent  state  of 

the  Austrian  population.  The  English  gen-  The  part  which  England  took  in  the  long 
tlenian  admitted  this.  and  might  struggle  against  the  despotism  of 

Prince  Mettcrnich  said — “  You  have  been  democracy,  the  efforts  of  ambition,  the  injus- 
in  Hungary  :  there  they  have  a  legislature  tice  and  oppression  of  France  towards  many 
with  a  first  and  second  chamber.  Does  it  lands  and  people,  the  iniquitous  tyranny  of 
clothe,  feed,  or  protect  the  people?  Is  agri-  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  his  satellites  and 
culture  in  the  same  improved  state?  Are  slaves;  and  the  sacrifices  that  same  England 
manufactures  in  as  thriving  a  condition  as  in  made  in  behalf  of  true  freedom  and  Euro- 
Austria  and  Bohemia?  both  of  which  you  pean  order,  peace,  and  justice,  have  not  been 
have  also  travelled  over.”  brought  sufficiently  before  the  minds  of  our 

The  English  Gintlcman  admitted  “  that  young  men  now  advancing  from  eighteen  to 
Hungary  with  the  most  abundant  natural  re-  thirty.  They  have  heard  of  a  national  debt 
sources,  had  the  most  wretched  populace,  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling  ; 
that  her  agriculture  was  in  a  rude  state,  and  but  they  have  also  “  heard  that  the  sum  was 
as  for  manufactures,  that  they  could  scarcely  expended  in  unjust  and  unnecessary  wars.” 
be  said  to  exist;  and,  further,  that  to  the  Many  of  them — tens  of  thousands — have  not 
legislature  of  Hungary  all  these  evils  might  been  undeceived  ;  and  so  lie  first  has  ob- 
be  attributed.”  tained  a  very  general  circulation.  They  have 

Prince  Mettcrnich. — “  I  am  happy  to  hear  heard  of  a  Holy  Alliance,  and  have  been 
these  admissions.”  told  that  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of 

The  English  Gentleman. — “Yes;  but  the  W^ellington  joined  “the  Despots  of  the 
legislative  constitution  of  Hungary  is  not  a  North”  to  make  war  on  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
constitution  constructed  according  to  British  many,  Poland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
ideas.  It  is  a  legislature  which  protects  the  Portugal.  Tens  of  thousands  of  our  healthy 
nobility  in  all  their  privileges,  that  frees  them  and  stalwart  young  men  believe  this, — for 
from  taxation,  from  liabilities  as  to  the  pay-  no  one  has  set  about  proving  to  them  the 
ment  of  their  debts,  from  arrest,  and  from  all  contrary;  and  so  lie  second  has  obtained 
compulsory  service.  Of  the  eleven  milions  currency.  They  have  been  told,  that  Buo- 
of  inhabitants,  ten  are  in  no  way  protected  naparte  was  a  deliverer  :  that  he  had  sublime 
by  that  constitution;  while  they  endure  all  notions  of  government;  that  he  wished  to 
the  public  burdens,  and  all  the  tyranny  of  emancipate  the  world  ;  and  that  he  carried 
their  lords.”  on  single-handed  a  mighty  war  against  armed 

Prince  Mettcrnich. — “  Among  us,  in  Aus-  sovereigns,  in  order  eventually  toesiablish  the 
tria,  our  policy  is  to  extend  all  possible  ma-  independence  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
terial  happiness  to  the  whole  population,  to  Now,  if  popular  books  had  been  written 
leave  them  nothing  to  desire  in  that  way,  to  in  profusion,  and  circulated  cheaply  by  hun- 
administer  the  haws  patriarchally,  to  prevent  dreds  of  thousands  of  copies,  giving  to  the 
their  tranquillity  from  being  disturbed,  and  to  young  men  of  our  epoch  facts,  documents,  un¬ 
maintain  the  national  happiness  as  it  at  pres-  deniable  events,  all  showing  the  contrary,  lie 
ent  exists.  Is  it  not  delightful  to  see  those  third  would  not  now’  be  believed  in  as  it  is 
people  looking  so  contented,”  continued  he,  by  those  who  are  soon  about  to  become  the 
turning  round  to  the  next  window,  and  point-  fathers  of  the  next  generation.  These  same 
ing  to  the  groups  walking  on  the  terrace  of  young  men  have  heard  that  England  would 
the  Volksgarten  immediately  before  his  pal-  have  been  richer,  happier,  and  more  respect- 
ace  ;  “  so  much  in  the  possession  of  what  ed,  provided  she  had  remained  neutral  frem 
makes  them  comfortable,  so  well  fed,  so  w’ell  the  very  commencement,  in  the  long  Euro- 
clad,  so  quiet,  and  so  religiously  observant  of  pean  struggle  of  which  I  w’rite,  and  that  our 
order?  If  they  are  injured  in  their  persons,  manufacturers  would  not  now  be  struggling 
or  in  their  property,  they  have  immediate  with  closed  markets  and  against  high  protect- 
and  unexpensive  redress  before  our  tribunals ;  ing  duties  levied  by  foreign  governments  on 
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English  produce  ;  and  that  our  garners  would 
have  been  full,  and  our  provisions  cheap  and 
abundant,  and  our  poor  well  employed,  and 
our  laboring  classes  at  ease  and  happy,  if  we 
had  not  engaged  in  that  “  long  and  ruinous 
war.”  And  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble, 
nay,  the  pleasure,  to  show  to  them,  that  but 
for  the  conduct  England  then  pursued  we 
should  have  had  no  manufacturers  at  all, — 
no  allies,  no  government,  or  at  least  no  inde¬ 
pendent  one  ;  and  that  the  Gaul  would  have 
printed  the  mark  of  his  iron  hoof  on  our  soil, 
and  would  have  subjected  our  necks  to  his 
iron  yoke.  Thus  lie  fourth  has  been  pro¬ 
pagated,  and  the  history  of  England,  from 
1793  to  1815,  has  been  read  backwards,  or 
topsy-turvy,  by  our  now  youths  of  from  eigh¬ 
teen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Now,  although  ignorance  is  at  all  times  an 
evil,  and  though  it  were  well  worth  while  to 
take  all  the  pains  I  would  have  public  writers 
and  public  lecturers  take,  simply  to  convince 
these  our  young  men  that  they  are  most  of 
them  holding  very  erroneous  opinions  with 
regard  to  what  I  shall  call  the  war  of  Euro- 
pean  liberty  and  independence  against 
France  and  despotic  democracy,  from  1793 
to  1815, — yet  there  are  other  reasons  why  I 
now  call  on  public  writers  and  public  lectu¬ 
rers  to  take  up  this  capital  and  momentous 
subject,  and  those  reasons  I  shall  state  as 
follows:  1.  Ignorance  is  hereditary,  and  the 
next  generation  may  receive  from  this  the  er¬ 
roneous  opinions  now  generally  entertained 
by  our  youths  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five. 
*2.  This  ignorance  leads  to  dissatisfaction, 
— to  the  diminishing  the  love  of  country — 
to  the  gradual  extermination  of  patriot-' 
ism, — to  indifference  to  the  great  and  glo¬ 
rious  actions  of  our  noble  and  true  patriots, 
— to  a  preference  of  the  chivalry  or  the  re¬ 
nown  of  the  great  men  of  other  countries  to 
those  of  our  own, — to  a  continued  want  of 
understanding  of  foreign  events  as  they  now 
arise, — to  constant  surprise  at  facts  which 
are  the  natural  consequences  of  antecedent 
events,  and  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
government  of  our  own  country,  and  a  want 
of  gratitude  to  the  living,  or  to  the  memories 
of  the  departed  great  men  who,  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  saved  this  country  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years  from  rebellion,  starva¬ 
tion,  invasion,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin.  3.  This 
ignorance  is  often  the  prelude  to  disaffection. 
“  The  government  has  done  nothing  for  me,” 
cries  a  broad-shouldered  man  of  twenty-two  ; 
“  then  why  should  I  do  any  thing,  or  care 
any  thing,  for  the  government  ?”  Ignorant 
creature!  Why,  if  you  knew  the  real  nature 
of  this  contest  in  which  England  was  engaged 
from  1793  to  1815,  you  would  know  that  to 


the  governments  of  that  epoch  you  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  fact  of  our  national,  independ¬ 
ent,  and  unenslaved  condition.  The  armies  of 
the  French  usurper  entered  nearly  every  pal¬ 
ace  but  that  of  St.  James’s ;  destroyed  tens  of ' 
thousands  of  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  of  all 
countries,  save  those  of  England  ;  carried  fam¬ 
ine,  rapine,  and  desolation,  into  all  lands,  but 
into  our  own  well-defended  shores  ;  and  that 
the  word  “  Londres”  is  not  inscribed  on  the 
Barriere  de  I’Etoile,  at  Paris,  on  which  are 
graven  the  names  of  all  the  capitals  into  which 
French  armies  entered,  is,  under  Providence, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  firm  resolution  ofGeorge 
III.  and  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  the 
stern,  vigorous,  decisive  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  those  momentous  times. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  young  men  who  have  grown 
up  since  1815,  that  the  conflict  in  which 
Great  Britain  was  engaged  was  on  the  side 
of  true  liberty,  and  against  Gallic  despo¬ 
tism.  There  has  been  a  far  too  general 
mixing  up  in  their  minds  of  things  essential¬ 
ly  ditferent.  They  have  been  taught  to 
think  with  enthusiasm  of  a  certain  revolution 
of  1788,  and  have  vague  tand  confused  no- 
tions  of  Europe  arming  against  French  liber¬ 
ties.  The  name  of  Napoleon  has  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  sort  of  halo;  and  Sir  Walter 
S«ott  has  lost  with  them  much  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  he  acquired  by  his  works  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  because  of  Buonaparte  he  spoke  with 
fearlessness  and  truth.  Even  English  writers 
and  lecturers  h  ive  sought  to  tarnish  the  fame 
and  glory  of  our  heroes  of  Waterloo  by  mis- 
representiifg  the  facts  of  the  battle,  or  by  as¬ 
cribing  to  Prussia  and  to  Marshal  Blucher 
honors  which  were  not  exclusively  their  due. 
But  above  and  before  all  things,  the  young 
men  Ixirn  since  1815  have  not  been  taught, 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  that  we  fought  for 
the  independence  of  nations ;  that  we  were 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty  ;  that  the 
revolution  of  1788  became  degraded  by  the 
butcheries  of  n93,  and  by  the  iron  despotism 
of  imperial  usurpation.  Great  Britain  and 
her  allies  did  not  seek  to  enslave  Europe,  but 
to  guard  her  freedom  and  defend  her  people 
from  tyranny.  If  the  young  men  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  had  been  well-instructed,  they  would 
have  known  that  there  is  not  a  single  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe  in  which  the  conflict  was  not 
sustained,  and  that  the  vassals  of  the  French 
republic,  or  of  the  French  Empire,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  lend  their  aid,  frequently  against 
their  evident  and  palpable  interests,  to  crush 
their  own  rising  hopes,  and  fasten  chains 
round  their  own  necks.  They  would  be  able 
to  take  the  map  of  Europe,  and,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  Norway,  and  terminating  with  Con- 
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stintinople,  they  would  point  at  multitudin¬ 
ous  spots  over  all  the  European  continent, 
and  siy,  “There  was  fought  a  memorable 
battle  lor  the  independence  of  that  mon- 
‘archy and  “  there  for  the  liberties  of  that 
free  city,  or  of  that  republic:”  and  “  there 
for  the  hereditary  rights  and  privileges  of 
that  whole  district  of  mountaineers;”  and 
“  there  for  the  rights  of  the  local  jTovern- 
ment  of  that  town  ;”  and  “  there  for  the  in¬ 
dependent  existence  of  that  peojile;”  and,  in 
fact,  they  would  find  that  not  merely  did  we 
fight  and  rally  against  French  usurpation 
and  conquest,  but  we  likewise  fought  and 
rallied  for  the  cause  of  the  independence  of 
each  people,  and  for  their  separate  enjoyment 
of  such  lorms  of  government  as  they  respect¬ 
ively  approved.  We  did  not  fight  to  propa¬ 
gandize  monarchical  principles ;  we  did  not 
fight  to  introduce  one  form  of  government 
amongst  all  nations  ;  we  did  not  fight  even  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  however  desirable  it 
might  generally  be,  when  there  was  an  evi¬ 
dent  repugnance  to  it:  and  the  history  of 
nearly  every  sin  iller  state  in  Europe  during 
the  period  to  which  I  allude  abundantly  con¬ 
firms  my  observations. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  invaluable 
task  for  a  man  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
Europe  during  the  last  fifty  years,  to  write  a 
popular  account  of  the  truly  p  >pular  policy  of 
our  governments  during  that  time.  It  should, 
if  rightly  written,  be  mixed  up  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  multiplied  attacks  made  by  what 
are  falsely  called  liberal  governments  upon 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  independence  of 
peoples  and  states  during  that  epoch.  It 
should  be  shown,  as  it  could  be,  that  govern¬ 
ments  representing  themselves  to  be  of  an 
emancipating  and  liberalizing  character,  had 
made  the  most  d  aring  attacks  on  the  national 
independence  of  states;  and  that  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  principle  the  Prussians,  the  whole 
of  the  smaller  states  of  Germ any,  Holland,  the 
lesser  northern  powers,  the  Swiss,  the  Span¬ 
ish,  and  the  Portuguese,  are  indebted  for  all 
the  national  institutions  they  continue  to  pos¬ 
sess.  Whether  those  institutions  are  monar¬ 
chical  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  or  republi¬ 
can  in  their  largest  acceptation,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question.  If  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  country  love  the  unity  and  strencih 
of  an  absolute  monarchy,  they  are  as  much  op¬ 
pressed  by  having  what  is  termed  among  us 
a  liberal  and  constitutional  monarchy  forced 
upon  them,  as  the  Swiss  would  be  oppressed 
by  becoming  the  slaves  of  a  French  usurper. 

But,  besides  all  this,  the  young  men  who 
have  been  born  since  1815  have  not  had  in¬ 
stilled  into  their  minds,  and  brought  to  their 
inmost  hearts,  as  ought  to  have  been  done. 
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the  wonderful  exploits  of  our  army  and  our 
navy,  and  the  prodigies  of  valor  which  they 
performed.  In  the  cottages  of  France  I  have 
observed  some  thousand  of  times,  wheiheron 
the  Jura,  the  Alps,  or  the  Pyrenees, — wheth¬ 
er  in  the  cold  districts  of  Picardy  and  the 
Pas-de-Calais,  or  in  the  luxurious  climate  of 
the  south, — in  fine,  every  where  throughout 
that  country,  small  pictures  hanging  here  and 
there  perpetuating  the  memories  of  great  bat¬ 
tles  and  of  distinguished  heroes.  Even  trav¬ 
ellers  who  visit  these  spots  and  that  people, 
become  unavoidably  interested  in  the  little 
pictures,  and  through  them  in  the  events  they 
record.  But  the  Englishman  forgets,  from 
the  absence  of  similar  pictures  at  home,  that 
he  has  far  greater  causes  for  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction  than  any  Frenchman  possesses;  and 
unconsciously  he  joins  in  the  praise  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  as  “  the  ”  hero  of  the  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ry.  The  waste  of  human  life,  and  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  defenceless  victims,  to  gratify  his  thirst 
for  blood,  his  vengeance,  or  his  love  of  con¬ 
quest,  are  forgotten.  It  is  forgotten,  too,  and 
[often  not  known,  that  Buonaparte  hated  lib- 
!  erty,  abhorred  moderate  and  constitutional 
governments,  and  knew  no  law  but  his  own 
will, — that  will  being  alone  subject  to  his  own 
restless  desire  and  thirst  for  conquest.  Now’, 
if  our  young  men  born  since  1815  had  been 
well  instructed  in  the  history  of  every  war 
from  1793  to  that  epoch,  they  would  have 
sympathized  with  British  governments  during 
that  period,  rejoiced  at  British  successes,  de¬ 
lighted  at  French  and  at  democratic  defeat, 
and  would  have  had  all  their  sympathies  en¬ 
listed  not  for  Napoleon  and  the  French,  for 
the  French  revolution  and  the  aggressions  it 
made  on  all  independent  territories  and  peo¬ 
ple,  but  would  have  been,  as  they  must  be 
brought  to  become,  deeply  interested  in  tlie 
strength  and  stability  of  all  Conservative  gov¬ 
ernments;  since  they  would  have  known  and 
fell  that  to  such  governments  are  they  indebt¬ 
ed  for  all  their  liberties. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich  was  one  of  those 
men  w’ho  rightly  estimated  and  judged  before¬ 
hand  the  character  and  results  of  the  French 
revolution  :  and  he  was  not  mistaken  in  any 
of  his  anticipations.  He  was  and  is  one  who 
has  justly  and  fully  comprehended  the  events 
of  the  last  fifty  years.  lie  was  not  deceived 
by  the  fair  and  specious  promises  of  the  French 
republican  commissioners  at  Rastadt.  As 
early  as  that  epoch  he  examined  and  judged 
the  republic  and  its  agents.  He  was  not  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  civility,  intimidated  by  the 
threats,  or  cajoled  by  the  false  promises,  of 
the  representative  of  the  French  republic.  In 
politeness,  indeed,  he  allowed  none  to  surpass 
him ;  but  when  the  real  question  came  to  be 
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discussed,  whether  France  should  or  should 
not  dictate  to  Germany  and  to  Europe  the 
terms  both  of  territory  and  of  peace,  then  the 
prince  demonstrated  by  his  consummate  tact 
and  skill,  that  he  had  a  perfect  insight  into 
the  secret  intentions  of  “  liberal”  and  demo¬ 
cratic  Frjince.  And  the  prince  has  constant¬ 
ly  kept  before  the  eyes,  not  only  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian,  but  of  the  German  people  generally, 
what  was  the  real  character  of  the  contest  in 
which  they  were,  and  had  been  engaged. 
The  Germans  know  to  a  man  that  they  fought 
for  liberty,  and  that  the  governments,  called 
despotic,  defended  and  protected  the  people 
against  conquest  and  oppression.  The  young 
men  of  Germany  born  since  1815  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  than  are  our  young  men  of 
England  of  the  same  period  with  the  history 
of  events  from  179:3  to  1815.  Many  of  the 
German  youth,  indeed,  have  chimerical  notions 
and  absurd  and  preposterous  ideas  on  the 
right  of  governmenl ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they 
are  essentially  anti-French;  know  well  to 
what  a  degraded  state  French  power  had  re¬ 
duced  their  fathers,  and  are  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Rhine”  as  the  boundary  they  will 
not  relinquish.  The  prince  dc  Metternich 
is  one  of  the  great  men  to  whom  Germany  is 
indebted  for  the  preservation  in  the  minds  of 
her  present  youth  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
war  of  independence,  and  for  the  training 
they  have  received  at  all  the  universities  in 
the  love  ofGerman  union  and  German  nation¬ 
ality.  And  those  youth  know  right  well  that 
to  English  blood,  treasure,  and  bravery,  are 
they  indebted,  worked  upon  and  brought  into 
play  as  they  were  by  British  Conservative 
governments,  for  those  independent  constitu¬ 
tions,  and  for  those  national  German  institu¬ 
tions  they  now  enjoy.  Thus,  whether  we  look 
at  Prince  de  Metternich  at  Vienna,  or  exam¬ 
ine  him  at  Rastadt,  we  shall  find  him  invaria¬ 
bly  and  essentially  German  ;  but  German, 
nevertheless,  with  great  systems  of  European 
improvement  and  happiness  in  his  mind,  still 
subjected  to  the  invariable  and  eternal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law,  justice,  and  order. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich  is  a  great  advo- 
cate  for  nnlionality,  and,  moreover,  for  that 
feeling  of  nationality  for  which  1  have  been 
contending  in  the  introductory  observations 
to  this  article.  He  loves  to  see  each  nation 
with  its  own  colors,  language,  systems  of  edu¬ 
cation,  national  games,  markets,  costumes, 
customs,  and  provincial  rights  and  privileges. 
He  loves  to  see  a  deep  affection  for  these  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  loves 
to  see  the  fairs  and  fetes — the  great  assem¬ 
blages  for  business  and  amusement  so  well 
known  to  Germany — because  these  are  not 
political,  but  social  and  national.  Now,  it  is 


precisely  the  same  sort  of  feeling  with  regard 
to  Germany,  as  “  united  and  confederate  Ger¬ 
many,”  that  he  has  inculcated  and  encourag¬ 
ed  since  1815;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  prin¬ 
cipally,  that  there  is  now  so  much  more  of 
that  nationality  in  Germany  than  there  was 
from  1788  to  1815.  Into  whatever  part  of 
Germany  you  now  travel  you  will  find  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  each  state  essentially  belonging 
in  heart  to  that  state.  The  Bavarian  is  es¬ 
sentially  Bavarian;  the  Wurtembergians  are 
essentially  Wurtembergians;  the  Hessians, 
Hessians;  the  Hanoverians,  Hanoverians; 
and  so  on ;  because,  in  proportion  as  the  real 
character  of  the  war  from  1793  to  1815  is 
known  in  Germany  by  the  young  men  of  from 
1815  to  1844,  in  the  same  proportion  is  there 
a  deep  horror  of  all  foreign  intervention,  and 
especially  of  French  inffuence.  In  Germany, 
too,  they  have  their  cheap  popular  prints  and 
painted  pictures  of  their  battles,  their  heroes, 
and  their  princes  ;  and  this  noble  and  benefi¬ 
cial  sentiment  of  nationality  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase. 

I  should  like,  then,  to  see  all  the  walls  of 
our  cottages  and  farm-houses,  and  all  our 
workshops  and  manufactories  in  which  mass¬ 
es  of  men,  women,  and  children,  are  congre¬ 
gated  together,  covered  with  pictures  of  a 
character  to  popularize  the  events  of  from 
1788  to  1815,  to  depict  the  noble  battles  for 
the  independence  of  nations  as  against  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  against  the  despotism  of  democracy, 
in  which  we  were  engaged,  and  in  which  we 
conquered,  and  to  contain  at  the  foot  of  each, 
brief  and  correct  statements  of  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  such  battles,  as  favorable  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  nations.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
portraits  of  all  our  illustrious  generals  and 
admirals,  and  other  officers  and  even  sub-offi¬ 
cers,  made  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  with 
brief  records  of  their  noble  and  daring  deeds 
of  national  and  patriotic  courage.  I  should 
like  to  see  at  our  public  schools  the  portraits 
and  busts  of  the  great  men  who  aided  in  the 
mighty  struggle  of  life  and  death  from  1793 
to  1815,  in  favor  of  the  independence  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  and  people.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  whole  history  of  the  Spanish  war  of 
independence  depicted  in  popular  pictures 
with  popular  explanations,  identifying  our 
own  great  British  heroes  with  the  astonishing 
battles  of  that  period.  There  has  been  for 
some  time  past  a  series  of  efforts  going  on  to 
detach  English  hearts  from  the  English  land. 
Some  have  labored  to  convince  the  English 
young  men  that  they  w'ould  be  much  happier 
abroad.  Others  have  endeavored  to  convince 
them  that  our  rich  fine  land  is  not  rich  or  fine 
enough  to  supply  them  with  food.  The  Anti- 
Corn-law-League  has  sought  to  poison  their 
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minds  against  all  the  farmers,  land-owners, 
and  gentry  of  the  land.  Whilst  the  federal 
and  dissolving  faction  in  Ireland  has  hoisted 
the  standard  of  hatred  to  the  Saxons,  and,  in 
too  many  instances,  the  Saxon  young  men 
have  applauded  the  very  system  which  would 
at  once  ruin  and  condemn  themselves.  Now 
all  this  should  be  met  by  a  rally  for  modern 
history  in  a  cheap,  true,  national,  and  popular 
form.  We  do  not  want  our  cottage  walls  and 
our  cottage  chimney-shelves  covered  with  por¬ 
traits  of  O’Connell  or  with  busts  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  but  with  portraits  of  the  men  and  with 
the  busts  of  the  heroes  who,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  secured  not  only  our  own  country 
from  invasion  and  conquest,  but  all  Europe 
from  dependence  and  subjection  to  the  Gallic 
yoke. 

To  popularize  Conservatism  is  our  duty  ; 
and  those  who  neglect  so  to  do,  do  not  follow 
as  they  ought  the  noble  example  set  them  by 
Prince  de  Metternich  and  the  Germans.  This 
has  been  the  constant  rule  of  that  great  man’s 
life,  to  keep  before  the  eyes  of  the  Germans 
the  value  of  their  own  institutions,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  maintaining  them,  the  necessity 
for  union,  patriotism,  and  nationality,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Germans  above  and  before  all 
things  to  love  their  fatherland.  Ilis  political 
conduct  has  been  in  perfect  conformity  with 
his  personal  views  and  doctrines ;  and  if  we 
now  for  awhile  contemplate  him  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  OF  Rastadt  we  shall  see  him  zealous¬ 
ly  combating  with  Gallic  ambition,  and  op¬ 
posing  all  that  could  interfere  with  German 
nationality. 

The  official  correspondence  between  His 
Excellency  Count  de  Metternich  (he  was  not 
then  prince),  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
emperor,  aud  the  deputies  of  the  French  re¬ 
public,  the  citizens  Trielhard,  Bonnier,  Ro- 
berjot,  and  Jean  de  Bry,  ministers  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  assembled  at  Rastadt  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  peace  between  those  powers, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  state  papers  from 
the  commencement  of  the  negotiation  in  De¬ 
cember  1797  to  April  1799,  the  period  of  its 
dissolution,  I  have  considered  with  attention 
and  interest.  They  show,  on  the  part  of  the 
prince,  that  deep  distrust  in  French  policy 
and  promises,  which  the  history  of  that  peri¬ 
od  fully  warranted.  They  show  a  conviction 
in  the  mind  of  that  great  statesman  that 
France  aimed  at  despotism,  not  liberty;  at 
conquest,  not  emancipation  ;  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  nationality  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
both  of  Germany  and  other  states,  the  which 
destruction  was  essential  to  carrying  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  design  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
on  the  part  of  the  republic.  Whilst  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  France  knew  that  her  only  chance 
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of  escape  was  to  rally  the  French  round  a 
national  cause,  and  cause  them  to  feel,  right¬ 
ly  or  wrongly,  that  they  were  engaged  in  a 
national  contest,  that  same  government  sought 
to  destroy  every  vestige  of  nationality  in  the 
minds  of  other  people,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  French  rule  and  despotic  domination. 

The  Congress  of  Rastadt  was  opened  on 
the  17th  January,  1798,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — 

“The  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  French 
republic  having  sent  Citizen  Bertoillot,  secretary 
to  the  minister  Treilhard,  to  Count  Metternich 
to  desire  him  to  fix  an  hour  when  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  him  to  wait  upon  them  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  of  a  proposition  which  they  were  charged  to 
make  on  the  part  of  their  government,  replied  to 
this  message  that  he  regarded  the  exchange  of 
the  copies  of  their  respective  full  powers  at  the 
place  of  his  residence  as  the  first  act  of  otiicial 
conference ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  repair  in  his  turn  to  the  residence 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  republic,  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  propose  to  him,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  named  the  hour  of  twelve  on  the  fol-  • 
lowing  day ;  but  that  he  expected  that  these 
reciprocal  attentions  and  formalities  would  be 
observed  throughout  the  course  of  this  nego¬ 
tiation  as  had  hitherto  been  the  accustomed 
practice  on  similar  occasions. 

“  Count  Metternich  accordingly  went  at  the 
appointed  hour  to  the  residence  of  the  Citizen 
Treilhard,  as  the  senior  in  point  of  age  of  the 
ministers  of  the  republic,  where  he  found  also 
the  Citizen  Bonnier.  The  former  of  them  intro¬ 
duced  the  conversation  by  observing  that  the  di¬ 
rectorial  minister  of  Menlz  having  acquainted 
them  that  the  full  and  unlimited  powers  of  the 
empire  had  been  increased  by  the  deputation, 
and  the  exchange  of  legalized  copies  having  been 
also  effected  in  the  usual  forms,  they  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  propose  the  first  basis  of  a  pacifica¬ 
tion.  Citizen  Treilhard  then  enlarged  ‘  on  the 
justice  of  the  cause  of  F ranee  and  having  sta¬ 
ted  as  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  a  war  had 
been  proposed  by  the  German  empire  w  hich  had 
cost  the  French  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  he 
proceeded  to  represent  that  his  government  liad 
an  incontestable  right  to  an  indemnification  for 
all  the  sacrifices  which  it  had  made  ;  and  that, 
in  compliance  with  its  principles  of  loyally  and 
justice,  whose  object  wras  to  terminate  the  calam¬ 
ities  of  war,  and  to  establish  peace  on  the  most 
solid  foundation,  he  proposed  for  the  first  basis 
that  the  course  of  the  Rhine  should  be  acknou- 
l  edged  as  a  bound  an/. 

“  Count  Metternich  answ’ered,  that  he  had  also 
been  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  unlimited  pow¬ 
ers  for  the  deputation  of  the  empire;  that  the 
proceeding  of  the  directorial  minister  of  Mentz 
in  regard  to  the  ministers  of  the  French  republic, 
had  been  adopted  with  his  knowledge  and  ap¬ 
probation  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  chief 
of  the  empire.  That  the  first  obstacle  being  re¬ 
moved,  he  saw  wath  pleasure  that  nothing  pre¬ 
vented  an  immediate  commencement  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  ;  and  that  the  despatch  w’ith  which 
his  imperial  majesty  as  chief  of  the  empire  and 
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the  states  had  removed  every  difficulty,  evident¬ 
ly  prov'ed  his  sincere  desire  to  concur  in  what¬ 
ever  might  produce  a  prompt  and  complete  pa¬ 
cification.  Count  Metternich  added  that  he 
could  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  reiterating 
the  protest  he  had  already  made  in  writing  on 
the  form  of  the  full  powers  of  the  ministers  of 
tlie  republic,  which  were  not  regular,  since  they 
contained  the  appointment  to  negotiate,  but  not 
to  conclude  and  sign ;  which  had  been  the  con¬ 
stant  usage  in  all  diploinaiic  conferences,  that 
the  ratification  of  their  powers  was  essentially 
necessary  under  these  circumstances;  and  that 
besides  it  was  of  moment  to  establish  between 
the  contracting  powers  a  perfect  reciprocity  in 
all  the  usual  formalities. 

“The  minister  Treilhard  answered  that  he  had 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  directory  the  note 
he  had  received  from  the  Count  Metternich  on 
the  subject  which  had  been  mentioned,  that  the 
directory  acknowledged  its  justice,  and  had  or¬ 
dered  them  to  declare  that  they  were  willing  to 
send  other  powers  in  the  form  required  if  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  empire  should  insist  upon 
it.  At  the  same  time  Citizen  Treilhard  suggest¬ 
ed  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  suspending 
the  negotiations  till  the  arrival  of  these  new 
powers,  since  those  with  which  they  were  al¬ 
ready  invested  were  fully  sufficient  to  qualify  ’ 
them  to  negotiate.  Count  Metternich  acquiesced 
in  this  proposition;  and  that  point  being  settled, 
he  engaged  that  as  to  the  principal  object  of  their 
interview  he  would  instantly  transmit  to  the  de¬ 
putation  of  the  empire  the  proposition  which  the 
ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  republic  had 
made,  and  would  with  equal  readiness  inform 
them  of  the  result  of  its  deliberations  when  they 
should  have  received  the  sanction  of  his  imperi¬ 
al  majesty.  Citizen  Treilhard  also  notified  that 
he  should  acquaint  the  directorial  minister  at 
Mentzandthe  other  deputies  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion  which  he  had  made  on  the  part  of  the  direc¬ 
tory.  Count  Metternich  thought  it  his  duty  to 
observe  to  him  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  would  not  dissemble  his 
opinion  that  such  a  proceeding  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  would  produce  no  effect  whatever. 
Citizen  Treilhard  expressed  his  surprise,  and  in¬ 
stantly  observed,  that  according  to  this  principle 
the  minister  of  the  empire  possessed  the  power 
of  stopping  the  progress  of  the  negotiation. 
Count  Metternich  answered  in  the  affirmative  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  urged  how  improbable  it 
was  that  the  minister  of  the  empire  should  take 
any  measures  to  perplex  or  put  a  stop  to  the  ne- 
gotifitions ;  he.  however,  thought  proper  to  add 
that  he  should  in  no  instance  depart  from  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  empire.  Count 
Metternich  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  enter  on  a 
discussion  of  the  Germanic  laws,  but  confined 
himself  entirely  to  the  points  already  mentioned. 
The  French  minister  making  no  reply,  the  rest 
of  the  conversation  turnedupon  different  subjects. 
At  length  Count  Metternich  retired  periectly 
satisfied  with  the  personal  demeanor  of  the 
French  ministers  towards  him.” 

Important  as  the  Congress  of  Rastadt 
might  be,  and  momentous  as  were  the  issues 
of  it  on  the  fate  of  Europe,  1  cannot  in  this 


place  pretend  to  follow  from  day  to  day  the 
proceedings  of  the  rival  diplomatists.  France, 
in  the  persons  of  Treilhard,  Bonnier,  and 
Jean  de  Bry,  had  sent  forth  no  common  men  ; 
and  Metternich  stood  alone  in  the  lists 
against  them  ;  yet  in  every  instance  he  bore 
himself  with  a  dignity,  firmness,  and  good 
breeding,  which  gave  marvellous  strength  to 
his  arguments. 

Both  parties  played  their  deepest  and  best 
game.  Both  parties  affected  the  most  pro¬ 
found  respect  for,  and  confidence  in,  each 
other.  Both  parties  observed,  to  the  very 
letter,  all  the  minutiae  of  forms,  politeness, 
ceremonies,  and  civility.  Both  parties  sought 
for  delay.  Both  parties  evaded  the  great  and 
vital  questions,  and  endeavored  to  surround, 
or  to  bury,  the  leading  points  with  a  vast 
amount  of  verbiage,  so  that  delay  succeeded 
to  delay,  until  new  events  arrived,  which 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  rendered 
new  debates  and  new  decisions  indispensable. 
The  Count  de  Metternich  had,  on  the  whole, 
the  better  of  the  argument.  He  appeared 
sometimes  to  yield  a  point  of  some  value,  but 
he  was  sure,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  re¬ 
gain  his  ground,  and  carry  war  into  the 
enemy’s  positions.  The  French  republican 
deputies  were  sometimes  carried  away  by 
their  enthusiasm  for  their  home  government 
and  revolutionary  cause.  The  Count  de 
Metternich  was  uninfluenced  by  passion,  but 
pursued,  noiselessly  and  without  emotion,  his 
diplomatic  career.  Nothing  escaped  his 
notice.  If  the  French  deputies  omitted  any 
formality,  he  was  the  first  to  remind  them  of 
the  omission.  If  they  forgot  to  reply  to  any 
point  reserved,  or  to  any  note  which  ought  to 
have  been  answered,  he  never  failed  to  tell 
them  of  their  omission.  He  was  a  sort  of 
register  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
the  principle  under  discussion,  so  that  the 
representatives  of  the  French  republic  never 
“  stole  a  march  ”  on  the  diplomatist  of  the 
Germanic  empire.  And  yet  the  ministers 
selected  to  represent  that  republic  were  by 
no  means  inferior  men,  or  men  of  second- 
rate  powers ;  and,  besides  which,  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  almost  invariably  directed  to  seek¬ 
ing  to  inveigle  or  alarm  him.  I  know  very 
well  that  the  enemies  of  the  Count  de  Met¬ 
ternich  have  delighted  to  depreciate  his 
efforts,  and  to  represent  him  as  unsuccessful 
at  the  Congress  at  Rastadt.  I  know  they 
have  said  that  he  yielded  point  by  point,  as 
the  French  deputies  became  increasingly  de¬ 
cided  and  pertinacious,  and  that  he  had  well- 
nigh  ceded  all,  when  the  Congress  was  termi¬ 
nated,  and  war  put  an  end  to  fruitless  nego¬ 
tiations.  To  this  view  of  the  subject  I  most 
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decidedly  object.  The  Count  had  to  gain 
time.  He  did  not  believe  in  peace,  though 
he  negotiated  for  it,  and  the  time  so  employ¬ 
ed  was  employed  well. 

But  it  is  time  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
life  of  the  Prince  de  Metternich,  and  to 
examine  him  in  his  private,  as  well  as  in  his 
public  career. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  Prince  de 
Metternich  over  the  royal  family  of  Austria 
is  one  of  those  subjects  to  w'hich  that  states¬ 
man  never  refers,  and  which  he  much  dis¬ 
likes  to  hear  conversed  about.  The  hict  is, 
that  Francis  II.  was,  personally,  so  omnip¬ 
otent  in  Austria,  that  **  right”  was  what 
pleased  the  emperor,  i.  e.  his  will ;  and 
“  wrong,”  what  displeased  him.  It  is  very 
far,  indeed,  from  true,  that  the  monarch  and 
his  prime  minister  always  thought  alike ;  but 
the  latter  knew  when  to  yield,  and  never 
allowed  the  emperor  to  feel  that  any  other 
will  really  governed  but  his  own.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Francis  admired  the  integrity,  open¬ 
ness,  and  consistency  of  the  Prince  de  Met- 
ternich’s  character  ;  and  would  laugh  very 
heartily  when  told  that  the  English  prints 
sometimes  called  him  a  Jesuit.  The  prince, 
in  his  turn,  smiled  at  the  eccentricities  of  his 
sovereign,  and  enjoyed  the  old-fashioned 
green  caleche  of  his  royal  master,  with  his 
simple  pair  of  horses :  the  emperor  dressed 
in  a  brown,  shabby  cabotte,  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  hat ;  thus  riding  along  like  an  old 
retired  merchant,  nodding,  here  and  there, 
right  and  left,  most  friendly  as  he  passed 
along.  “  In  spite  of  all  that  easy  exterior,” 
remarked  the  Prince  de  Metternich  to  an 
English  gentleman,  who  was  walking  with 
him  as  his  majesty  passed,  “  the  emperor  is 
not  less  an  emperor;  his  will  is  law  in  this 
country,  and  the  people  love  to  have  it  so.” 
Of  his  brothers,  the  emperor  was  most  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Vice-King  of  Italy;  of  the 
Prince  Charles  he  was  said  to  be  jealous, 
Prince  John  was  too  learned  for  him,  and 
the  Palatine  too  impetuous.  When  the  latter 
requested  the  emperor’s  permission  to  marry 
for  the  third  time,  the  emperor  replied, 
“  You  may  take  her ;  but  I  shall  myself  pray 
for  her  long  life,  for  I  presume  you  would 
next  marry  a  Jewess.” 

The  emperor  was  attached  to  the  Prince 
de  Metternich  for  very  many  reasons ;  but, 
unquestionably,  one  was  the  similarity  of  the 
hours,  tastes,  and  mode  of  life  of  his  minister 
to  his  own.  The  emperor  rose  early ;  so  did 
the  prince  his  minister.  The  emperor  took 
breakfast  an  hour  afterwards ;  so  did  the 
prince.  Then  the  emperor  transacted  public 
business,  or  gave  audiences,  and  the  prince 
was  always  at  his  post.  At  two  the  emperor 
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took  a  ride ;  so  often  did  the  prince.  At 
four  his  majesty  dined  off  five  dishes,  with  a 
dessert,  and  the  prince  was  not  less  moderate 
in  his  fare.  The  emperor’s  constant  beverage 
was  water  ;  so  was  that  of  the  prince.  The 
emperor  quaffed  a  glass  or  two  of  tokay  ;  the 
prince  enjoyed  the  same  nectar.  After  din¬ 
ner,  indeed,  the  occupations  of  the  monarch 
and  the  prince  were  dissimilar  ;  since  the 
former  amused  himself  with  his  plants  and 
his  conservatory,  whilst  the  prince  was  gen¬ 
erally  engaged  with  the  affairs  of  the  state. 
The  emperor,  after  he  had  enjoyed  his  plants 
and  his  garden,  took  coffee  at  six,  the  em¬ 
press  presiding  at  the  coffee-table  ;  and  music 
and  singing,  the  emperor  playing  the  violin, 
succeeded. 

Although  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  embraced 
at  once  the  most  turbulent  and  the  most  tran¬ 
quil  in  the  history  of  Europe,  yet  the  physical, 
animal,  material  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
his  subjects  never  ceased  to  occupy  his  mind. 
On  this  mighty  question,  the  Prince  de  Metter¬ 
nich  and  his  royal  master  were  entirely  agreed. 
Thus  the  archdukes  of  the  emperor  were  all 
instructed  in  some  mechanical  occupation  or 
pursuit ;  they  were  carpenters,  cabinet-mak¬ 
ers,  weavers,  and  so  forth.  The  emperor  al¬ 
ways  maintained  that  they  should  be  prepared 
to  labor  for  themselves  with  their  own  hands, 
and  should,  likewise,  identify  themselves  with 
their  subjects,  so  that  they  might  enter  into 
their  complaints,  know  their  occupations, 
and  understand  fully  their  physical  condition. 

“  You  talk  of  your  constitutional  govern¬ 
ments,”  said  the  Prince  de  Metternich  on 
one  occasion  when  in  England,  “  and  of  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  crown  and 
the  peasant.  But  I  see  not  those  relations. 
Where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  monarchical  Austria  the  emperor  is 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  people,  and  the 
archdukes  as  fellow-laborers,  mechanics,  and 
compagnons.”  And  this  observation  is  so 
true,  that,  in  Austria,  the  archdukes  are 
looked  to  as  the  patrons  and  encouragers  of 
industry. 

The  Emperor  Francis,  like  the  Prince  de 
Metternich,  was  very  much  attached  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  the  son  of  Napo¬ 
leon  Buonaparte.  On  all  occasions  the 
prince  displayed  towards  that  unfortunate 
youth  all  the  respect  and  consideration  to 
which  he  was  entitled  as  the  son  of  an  Aus¬ 
trian  archduchess ;  and  whenever  any  step 
was  required  to  be  taken  to  contribute  to  the 
Duke  de  Reichstadt’s  happiness,  the  emperor 
was  instantly  seconded  by  the  prince.  This 
was  not  simply  from  obedience  to  the  monarch, 
but  from  the  Prince  de  Metternich’s  avowed 
feeling  of  affection  and  sympathy  for  the  duke. 
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There  is  a  story  told  of  the  Emperor  Fran-  and  retrard,  the  emperor  is  most  attached  to 
cis  II.  which  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  true,  Count  Kollowrat,  and  to  Prince  Palfy.  The 
and  which  fully  corroborates  Prince  Metter-  Count  entertains  some  liberal  sentiments,  but 
nidi’s  description  of  the  parental  character  loves  tranquillity,  recommends  peace,  and 
of  that  monarch’s  government.  During  tlie  advocates  the  status  quo.  Such  sentiments 
period  that  the  cholera  decimated  its  victims  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  of  the 
at  Vienna,  the  emperor  walked  in  the  streets,  emperor. 

At  an  obscure  portion  of  the  city  he  met  a  The  Prince  de  Metternich  has  been  styled 
tuucral.  It  was  evidently  that  of  a  poor  and  by  those  who  know  him  not,  “  Prince  Abso- 
wrctched  being.  There  were  no  friends  to  lute.”  This  is  true  neither  of  his  public  nor 
surround  the  bier,  and  the  pauper’s  funeral  of  his  private  life.  In  public  life  he  has  fixed 
was  conducted  with  rapidity  and  inconsider-  principles,  undoubtedly  ;  but  when,  in  18110, 
ation.  “  Halt!”  cried  the  emperor ;  “I  it  depended  on  him  to  involve  Europe  in  war 
shall  follow  the  remains  of  the  deceased  to  or  peace,  for  the  cause  of  the  eldest  branch 
the  grave.”  “  He  was  only  an  obscure  per-  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  was  the  prince 
son,”  was  the  reply,  “and  he  has  died  of  who  said,  “  We  must  have  peace.^*  In  pri- 
the  cholera.”  “  Never  mind  that,”  retorted  vate  life  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the 
the  monarch,  “  he  was  one  of  my  children, —  prince  are  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which 
for  are  you  not  all  my  children?”  and  the  the  word  “absolute”  is  intended  to  imply  ; 
emperor  followed  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  and  his  suavity,  blandness,  and  amiability, 
the  obscurest  of  his  subjects.  cannot  be  excelled. 

Napoleon,  in  his  insolence  and  pride.  But  though  the  prince  does  not  merit  the 
dared  to  call  the  emperor  a  vicux  panache title  of  “  prince  absolute,”  he  has,  undoubt- 
and  Talleyrand  repeated,  in  the  hearing  of  edly,  a  great  aversion  to  those  who  accuse 
Maria  Louisa,  this  daring  piece  of  imperti-  him  of  being  so,  viz.  to  the  propagandists  of 
nence.  “  Vieux  ganache?^*  asked  the  arch-  Europe.  The  prince  told  a  story  himself  at 
duchess,  “what  does  that  mean,  prince?”  a  dinner-table  at  which  Mrs.  Trollope  was 
Talleyrand,  who  believed  that  the  use  of  present,  which  is  decidedly  worth  repeating, 
words  was  to  conceal  ideas  and  thoughts,  re-  At  the  tiine  Ali  Pacha  exercised  his  power 
plied,  with  his  usual  promptitude  and  wit,  against  the  sultan.  Prince  Metternich  receiv- 
“  It  means — oh!  it  means — a  veneiable  sage,  ed  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  requested 
madame,  that’s  all.”  that  the  prince  would  immediately  despatch 

The  Prince  de  Metternich  speaks  of  Fran-  to  him  “  a  constitution-maker  ”  as  he  wasde- 
cis  H.  with  gratitude,  respect,  and  affection,  sirous  of  ruling  the  country  he  was  about  to 
But  he  has  now  another  master.  The  pres-  conquer  after  the  most  approved  European 
ent  emperor,  when  hereditary  prince,  was  model.  “  Now,  as  we  happened,”  remarked 
accused  of  “  Libertilism  ”  This  was  not  the  Prince  de  Metternich,  “  to  be  on  the 
w'holly  an  unjust  charge;  but  if  the  term  had  most  amicable  footing  with  the  sultan  whom 
been  changed  for  that  of  “  leaning  to  popular  it  was  Ali  Pacha’s  purpose  to  dethrone,  I  was 
views  and  rights  in  an  absolute  monarchy,”  obliged  to  decline  the  patronage  he  so  politely 
it  would  have  been  fairer.  On  his  majesty’s  offered  me.” 

accession,  however,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  In  private  society  the  Prince  de  Metternich 
Prince  de  Metternich,  full  of  expressions  of  is  not  merely  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  great- 
confidence  in  his  views,  admiration  of  his  est  men  of  his  day,  but  he  is  regarded  with 
talents  and  character,  and  of  his  desire  that  much  affection  by  all  who  come  in  contact 
Austria  should  continue  to  benefit  by  his  ex-  with  him.  His  conversation  is  .animated, 
perience  and  wisdom.  Upon  one  point,  how-  philosophical,  and  attractive.  His  attach- 
ever,  it  is  known  that  the  present  emperor  ment  to  friends  is  shown  by  acts  as  well  as  by 
and  the  prince  differ ;  it  is  on  that  of  the  words.  He  has  not,  perhaps,  a  personal  ene- 
reception  of  provincial  deputations.  The  my  in  the  world.  He  has  political  ant.ago- 
former  is  against,  the  latter  is  in  favor  of  nists,  who  either  do  not  understand,  or  else 
their  reception.  But  on  this  point  the  em-  cordially  hate  his  doctrines  and  his  system ; 
peror  has  his  own  will,  and  the  Hungarian  but  personal  enemies  he  has  none.  Amongst 
deputation  he  would  not  receive.  This  is  a  the  enlightened  and  upper  classes  in  Austria 
new,  or  comparatively  new,  feature  in  the  there  are  many  who  think  that  the  Tyrolese 
government  of  the  subjects  of  Austria,  and  it  are  ruled  badly,  and  that  Austrian  policy  in 
is  by  no  means’  one  of  a  paternal  character  Italy  is  unwise  ;  but  yet  these  all  think  khe 
It  is  possible  that  the  emperor  may,  ere  long.  Prince  de  Metternich  to  be  a  most  admirable 
see  good  reasons  for  changing  his  decision.  and  venerable  man.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  re- 

After  the  Prince  de  Metternich,  for  whom  gard  him  as  “  the  ”  obstacle  to  the  progress 
his  majesty  entertains  unbounded  confidence  of  liberal  ideas  at  the  Austrian  Court,  but  in 
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this  I  believe  firmly  they  are  mistaken. 
The  present  emperor  is  as  satisfied  that  an 
absolute  monarchy  is  indispensable  to  the 
physical  and  material  happiness  of  all  his  sub¬ 
jects  as  is  the  prince  his  councillor. 

“  Though  there  are  several  points  of  Prince 
de  Metternich’s  policy  that  I  think  I  should 
not  adopt  if  I  were  the  first  minister  of  the  em¬ 
pire,”  said  a  distinguished  Austrian,  “  there  is 
no  point  of  his  conduct  that  does  not  command 
my  highest  esteem.  I  am  persuaded  that  if, 
instead  of  temperate  discussion,  he  could 
overhear  the  most  offensive  personal  observa¬ 
tions  against  himself — if,  indeed,  any  Austri¬ 
an  could  be  found  to  utter  them — he  would 
neither  testify  nor  feel  the  slighest  emotion  of 
displeasure.  But  were  he  to  learn  that  any 
act  or  word  which  could  endanger  the  tran- 
quillity  and  well-being  of  the  country  were 
either  committed  or  uttered,  he  would  not 
rest  till  it  was  checked  and  rendered  harm¬ 
less  by  some  means  or  other.  I  will  dare  to 
assure  you  that  no  Roman  of  them  all,  from 
the  philosophical  Cato  to  the  grumbling  Cin- 
na,  is  a  more  true  and  devoted  patriot  than 
Metternich ;  and  what  is  perhaps  a  higher 
praise  still,  after  twenty-five  years  of  power 
greater  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  min¬ 
ister  in  any  country,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  man  to  be  found  who  can  say  that 
Prince  de  Metternich  has  ever  injured  him.” 

The  mansion  of  the  prince  is  very  splen¬ 
did,  and  his  banquets  are  frequent  and  ele¬ 
gant.  In  a  rich  and  ripe  old  age  he  finds 
himself  surrounded,  not  merely  by  the  elite  of 
his  own  country,  but  by  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  of  all  nations  who  either  reside  at  or  visit 
Vienna.  A  dinner  at  the  Prince  de  Metter¬ 
nich’s  is  looked  for  as  the  ”  treat — the  great¬ 
est — by  all  foreigners  of  distinction,  not  on 
account  of  the  viands,  the  fruits,  or  the  wines, 
but  because  the  society,  conversation,  and 
tout  ensemble  of  the  entertainment  are  things 
to  which  all  travelled  persons  turn  back  and 
dwell  upon  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  The 
present  princess  is  the  third  wife  of  the  prince, 
and  is  a  most  fascinating  and  charmful  person. 
Some  call  her  the  prettiest  of  the  pretty,  and 
others  the  most  engaging  and  prepossessing 
they  ever  saw.  The  prince  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  all  his  matrimonial  engagements, 
and  has  displayed  the  most  perfect  taste  in 
the  selection  of  those  who  have  shared  with 
him  his  distinctions,  fortune,  and  fame. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  the  Prince 
de  Metternich  which  does  him  so  much  hon¬ 
or,  and  which  demonstrates  so  clearly  that 
though  he  is  undoubtedly  and  essentially 
German  and  Austrian  in  his  affections  and 
predilections,  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  lover  of 
peace  and  a  man  of  straightforward  and 
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not  Jesuitical  policy,  that  I  shall  here  intro¬ 
duce  it. 

At  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  of 
1830,  when  the  conduct  of  the  newly  pro¬ 
claimed  French  government  was  dubious,  when 
the  Lafiitte  administration  gave  alternate¬ 
ly  signs  of  desiring  or  fearing  war,  when  the 
Parisians  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  revolt, 
and  when  the  French  government  were  in  a 
condition  of  incipient  rebellion,  proposals 
were  pressed  upon  the  Austrian  government, 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  Prince  de  Metternich, 
in  behalf  of  the  Buonapartist  party.  The 
Duke  de  Reichstadt  was  then  living.  His 
health  was  delicate,  and  his  frame  was  far  in¬ 
deed  from  robust,  but  still  he  was  living,  and 
the  French  Buonapartists  believed  that  if  he 
should  be  permitted  to  appear  on  the  frontiers 
all  Frenchmen  would  rally  round  his  standard. 
The  purses  of  the  Buonaparte  family  were 
ready  to  support  such  an  enterprise,  and  the 
swords  of  many  a  general  and  officer  were 
prepared  to  leap  from  their  scabbards  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  cause.  These  statements  were 
made,  and  made  repeatedly,  to  the  Prince  de 
Metternich  by  men  of  weight  and  influence 
belonging  to  the  Buonaparte  party,  and  it  was 
urged  on  him  that  Austria  might  gain  eter¬ 
nal  renown  and  obtain  unbounded  influence 
over  France,  if,  by'reason  of  her  acquisecence, 
the  son  of  an  Austrian  archduchess  should 
ascend  the  throne  of  that  country. 

The  prince  listened  at  all  times  with  great 
attention  to  the  plans,  proposals,  and  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  Buonapartist  agents,  but  at  length 
the  period  arrived  when  it  became  necessary 
to  speak  out,  and  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Buonapartist  party  in  that 
quarter.  He  said, — 

“  You  wish  us  to  allow  you  to  conduct  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  to  the  frontiers  of  France. 
The  magic  name  of  Napoleon,  connected  with 
the  presence  of  the  Duke,  will,  you  believe, 
in  an  instant  overthrow  the  present  dyna.sty, 
and  raise  up  a  new  order  of  things.  But  what 
guarantee  can  be  presented  to  him  as  to  the 
future?  To  say  the  love  and  courage  of  the 
French  is  to  say  nothing,  for  they  have  dis¬ 
played  both  for  many  governments  and  for 
many  dynasties, both  legitimate  and  otherwise. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  he  would  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  sorts  of  claims,  demands,  ex¬ 
igencies,  hiitreds,  conspiracies,  and  would  be 
on  the  verge  of  an  abyss.  No,  sir ;  the  em¬ 
peror,  my  master,  is  too  firmly  convinced  of 
the  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  .is  too 
well  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  his  own 
principles,  as  well  as  too  anxious  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  grandson,  ever  to  lend  himself 
for  a  moment  to  such  proposals.  You  also 
deceive  yourselves  as  to  the  issue  of  your  en- 
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terprise,  and  as  to  the  permanency  of  its  re¬ 
sults.  To  establish  Buonapartism  without  a 
Buonaparte  is  a  senseless  and  false  notion.'’ 
There  was  in  all  this  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  French  character,  and  an  honest  desire 
to  maintain  order  and  to  prevent  war. 

Although  the  Prince  de  Metternich  is  so 
much  occupied  with  the  important  duties  of 
his  varied  and  high  offices,  still  he  finds  time 
for  the  chase,  for  his  family  circle,  and  for 
the  pleasures  of  conversation.  To  the  chase 
he  is  passionately  attached,  and  I  believe  even 
to  this  hour  has  not  resigned  his  favorite  en¬ 
joyment.  To  his  children,  who  are  many  of 
them  young  and  handsome,  he  is  devoted. 
And  as  to  the  delights  of  a  family  circle  and  ! 
domestic  joys,  no  heart  is  more  sensible  of 
them  than  is  that  of  this  distinguished  man. 
With  regard  to  conversation,  he  is  not  only 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  conversational  pow¬ 
ers,  but  he  directs  his  observations  on  almost 
all  occasions  to  subjects  of  an  elevating  and 
improving  character.  As  the  evening  draws 
to  a  close,  his  mind  appears  to  gain  a  strong¬ 
er  and  more  vigorous  tone,  and  his  ordinary 
conversation  at  those  moments  is  even  elo¬ 
quent.  Yet  all  this  proceeds  without  dog¬ 
matism  or  pretension,  and  the  happy  circle 
breaks  up  under  the  magic  spell  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened,  lively,  convincing,  and  interesting  con¬ 
versation  of  a  man  who,  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  has  seen  all,  observed  all,  known  all, 
and  forgotten  nothing. 

In  the  art  of  penetrating  the  weak  points 
of  his  superiors,  and  making  himself  necessa¬ 
ry  to  their  frailties,  the  Prince  de  Metternich 
has  shown  himself  a  master.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  revelry  during  the  congress  of  Vien¬ 
na  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  grew  tired  of 
the  fastidious  bacchanalia.  AVhen  the  Prince 
de  Metternich  perceived  this,  all  the  gor¬ 
geous  tournaments,  balls,  and  dinners,  were’at 
once  superseded  by  pctitis  soirees,  given  by 

himself,  at  which  the  Princess  de  Cl - g 

was  the  queen.  The  emperor  was  much 
struck  by  her  beauty  and  fascinations,  but 
her  family  withdrew  her  from  Vienna.  The 
Prince  de  Metternich,  aware  of  the  influence 
which  her  conversation  e.xercised  over  the 
mind  of  the  emperor,  still  contrived  to  secure 
her  presence  at  Trappau  and  Laybach,  to  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  probably  would  his  majesty  have 
proceeded  but  from  the  expectation  of  there 
seeing  her.  All  was  purity  and  virtue,  but 
the  illustrious  lady  in  question  so  spell-bound 
the  monarch  that,  with  her  aid,  the  Austrian 
chancellor  contrived  to  drive  away  ennui  from 
the  monarch,  and  kept  him  to  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  which  had  constantly  to  come  before 
him  until  all  were  settled. 

Austria  is  indebted  to  Prince  de  Metternich 
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for  Venice,  Milan,  and  above  all,  for  the  Ty¬ 
rol,  Salzbourg,  and  the  territory  he  prevailed 
on  Bavaria  to  return.  Austria  has  now,  thanks 
to  him,  a  compact  body  of  kingdoms  and  prov¬ 
inces,  with  more  than  30,000,000  of  inhabit¬ 
ants. 

To  the  Russian  government  the  prince  has 
been  generally  obnoxious.  Whilst  he  has  oc¬ 
cupied  himself  with  the  policy  and  plans  of 
Russia,  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  iii 
its  turn,  has  kept  its  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the 
Austrian  chancellor.  It  has  felt  that  no  one 
could  frustrate  its  plans  so  easily  and  so  cer¬ 
tainly  as  the  prince,  and  that  by  his  varied 
combinations  he  could  alternately  excite  the 
I  jealousy  of  Prussia,  France,  and  Great  Britain, 
against  the  policy  of  Russia.  This,  indeed,  he 
has  done,  and  but  for  Prince  de  Metternich 
and  his  policy,  Russia  would,  ere  this,  have 
made  a  determined  eflbrt  to  place  her  south¬ 
ern  capital  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

But  I  must  draw  my  Reminiscences  of  the 
Prince  to  a  close,  and  I  shall  do  so  by  recall¬ 
ing  some  of  the  leading  events  of  his  long  and 
memorable  life. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich  was  frequently, 
especially  to  foreign  diplomatists,  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  “  The  Emperor  Francis  II.  has  a 
firm  will.  IfJ  had  the  misfortune  to  mistake 
the  path  he  directs,  I  should  not  remain  min¬ 
ister  for  a  day.”  In  the  aflairs  of  the  Lombard- 
Venetian  kingdom ;  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1^18;  at  the  congress  assembled 
by  him  in  the  summer  of  18 19  at  Carlsbad; 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1820,  and  at 
Trappau  in  the  same  year ;  at  Laybach  in 
1821,  in  suppressing  the  insurrections  of  Na¬ 
ples  and  Piedmont,  Prince  de  Metternich  may 
certainly  be  said  to  have  managed  all  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  in 
many  respects  influenced  those  of  all  the  ab¬ 
solute  states  of  Europe,  Russia  alone  except¬ 
ed.  On  returning  from  the  congress  of  Lay¬ 
bach  he  was  elevated  by  the  emperor  to  the 
highest  office  of  the  empire,  that  of  chan¬ 
cellor,  at  the  same  time  retaining  that  of 
even  greater  power,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs. 

In  October  following,  on  the  accession  of 
George  IV.  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
Prince  de  Metternich  visited  Hanover  to  meet 
that  monarch.  In  October  1822  he  opened 
the  congress  of  Verona;  soon  after  he  was 
created  a  grandee  of  Spain,  first  class  ;  and 
in  September  following  he  accompanied  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  meet  the  Russian  em¬ 
peror  at  Ezernowitz.  His  first  wife’s  ill 
health  induced  him  to  visit  Paris  with  her, 
but  she  died  in  1825,  aged  fifty,  leaving  him 
one  son,  who  died  three  years  after,  and  two 
daughters,  now  living.  F rom  Paris  the  prince 
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proceeded  to  Milan,  and  from  thence  to  the  princess  shed  a  brilliancy  over  these  enter- 
opeinng  of  the  Hungarian  diet.  In  October  tainments. 

the  president  of  the  state  conference,  As  a  domestic  man,  the  character  of  Prince 
Count  Zichy  Ferraris,  died,  and  to  him  sue-  de  Metternich  stands  high,  and  I  believe  he 
ceeded  Prince  de  Metternich.  lie  married  cmisiders  it  a  proof  of  having  been  blessed  in 
in  November  Mary  Antoine,  Countess  the  married  state  that  he  has  sought  happiness 
of  Beilstein.  This  beautiful  and  fascinating  in  another  marriage  after  the  loss  of  a  wife 
princess  died  two  years  after,  aged  twenty-  (however  devotedly  beloved)  as  soon  as  the 
three  years,  leaving  him  one  son.  Prince  Rich-  observance  of  the  ordinary  intermission  per- 
ard  Clement.  rnitted.  His  second  princess  is  said  to  have 

In  the  atfairs  of  Italy  the  Prince  de  Metter-  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Eu- 
nich  has  maintained  the  principle  of  interfer-  rope.  If  an  exquisite  portrait  of  her  which 
ence,  and  afterwards,  in  respect  to  Poland,  to  exists  at  Vienna,  full  of  expression  and  love- 
prevent  the  insurrection  extending  to  the  old  liness,  be  a  resemblance,  she  must  indeed 
section  of  that  kingdom,  which  the  partition  have  been  so. 

gave  to  Austria,  he  sent  Field-marshal  Stut-  The  present  princess  is  only  thirty  six,  and 
terheiii  with  50,000  men  to  the  frontiers.  Ga-  looks  much  younger.  Her  countenance  is 
lizia  was  afterwards  subjected  to  very  arbitra-  full  of  expression  and  fascination.  Her  two 
ry  treatment  on  the  ground  that  it  had  cor-  children,  with  the  son  by  the  last  princess, 
responded  with  the  liberal  societies  of  France,  run  up  to  her  altogether,  as  if  the  three  were 
In  regard  to  the  assistance  rendered  in  men  by  the  same  mother,  and  she  receives  them 
and  supplies  to  the  Poles  by  Galizia,  no  public  with  the  same  tenderness.  In  the  day-time 
or  prosecuting  notice  was  taken  by  Prince  de  they  rush  out  into  the  garden,  exercise  them- 
Metternich,  while  the  Prussian  subjects  who  selves  with  juvenile  spades,  wheelbarrows,  and 
assisted  the  Poles  were  afterwards  punished  various  implements  ;  they  return  back  often 
by  their  government.  climbing  over  the  prince’s  shoulders,  and  then 

In  January  1831  the  prince  married  Me-  bound  otf  to  their  “mutter”  the  princess, 
lania  Maria  Antonia,  Countess  of  Ferraris,  The  eldest  daughter  by  the  first  marriage  is 
born  in  1833  and  daughter  of  his  predecessor  married  to  Count  Starnieza;  the  second  prin- 
in  the  office  of  presiilent  (^f  state  conference,  cess,  Ilermenia,  is  young  and  unmarried,  and 
By  her  he  has  two  lovely  children.  still  lives  with  her  father;  both  are  of  a  deli- 

Since  the  Prince  de  Metternich  commenc-  cate  cast  of  beauty,  graceful  and  amiable, 
ed  public  life,  fifty  years  of  the  most  eventful  with  manners  somewhat  retiring  and  perfectly 
in  history  have  elapsed.  Tiiree  emperors  unaffected. 

of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  have  passed  from  As  a  diplomatist.  Prince  de  Metternich  al- 
the  earth  since  his  manhood  ;  three  kings  of  ways  says  that  a  frank  declared  manner  is  the 
France  and  one  French  emperor — one  of  the  most  honorable  and  the  most  successful, 
number  by  violence — and  an  emperor  and  How  few  observe  this  in  practice;  how  few 
another  king  both  of  them  in  exile,  have  also  there  are  who  are  not  lost  through  that  vanity 
passed  away  during  the  s  ime  period.  Three  which  is  instantly  perceived  by  sagacious  and 
kings  of  England,  two  emperors  of  all  the  Rus-  skilful  negotiators!  The  qualificationsneces- 
sias,  and  many  other  sovereigns,  besides  states-  sary  for  an  able  diplomatist  are  neither  more 
men,  including  our  Pitts,  Foxes,  Liverpools,  nor  less  than  firmness  of  character,  sound 
Castlereaghs,  and  Cannings,  all  of  whom  judgment,  energy,  sagacity,  and  a  perfect 
were  personally  known  to  Prince  de  Metter*  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  powers  of  his 
nich,  are  also  mouldering  in  the  dust;  but  own  and  especially  of  foreign  countries.  With 
their  great  names  survive  them.  The  chan-  these,  and  a  capacity  to  understand  the  char- 
cellor  of  Austria  still  retains  the  physical  acter  of  other  men,  and  the  of  agree- 

and  intellectual  vigor  of  manhood;  health,  able  manners,  a  frank,  not  garrulous,  but  hon- 
strength,  memory,  vision,  speech,  sagacity,  est  minister,  will, in  the  end,  baffle  all  the 
and  energy  unimpaired.  His  knowledge  of  cunning  and  artifice  of  the  ablest  disciplina- 
character  is  remarkable,  no  man  can  estimate  rian  of  the  Machiavelian  school, 
more  accurately  the  capacity  both  of  the  de-  My  task  is  completed.  My  Reminiscences 
parted  and  of  the  yet  living  diplomatists  and  of  the  prince  are  closed.  1  have  portrayed 
statesmen  of  Europe  and  America — of  the  him  with  fidelity.  Great  as  a  minister,  a  di- 
Pozzo  di  Borgos,  the  Talleyrands,  the  Nes-  plomatist,  and  a  statesman ;  wonderful  at  Vi- 
selrodes,  and  the  Wellingtons.  enna,  and  cold  and  reserved  at  Rastadt;  in- 

At  his  weekly  soirees  the  most  interesting,  timately  acquainted  with  all  the  events  of  all 
because  the  most  instructive  in  Vienna,  his  countries  during  the  most  interesting  and 
frankness,  and  even  his  simplicity  of  manners,  memorable  period  of  modern  history.  As  a 
always  delight.  The  beauty  and  esprit  of  the  diplomatic  writer,  able,  clear,  concise ;  as  an 
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Austrian,  never  forgetful  that  he  owes  his  first 
care  and  obedience  to  the  emperor;  as  a  Ger¬ 
man,  never  forgetful  that  the  “  fatherland”  is 
“one”  as  against  all  other  lands ;  as  a  consci¬ 
entious  supporter  of  absolute  monarchies, 
attentive  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  people; 
as  an  enemy  to  all  revolutions,  moderate, 
but  decided  and  consistent  in  his  meas¬ 
ures  and  in  his  reserve.  A  hater  of  war,  a 
lover  of  peace,  an  enemy  to  political  liberty, 
a  friend  to  local  and  provincial  rights,  a  b(  liev- 
er  in  the  Christian  religion,  a  zealous  Ro¬ 
manist,  an  upright  citizen,  an  affectionate 
husband,  a  devoted  father,  a  man  of  great  nat¬ 
ural  powers  and  of  vast  acquirements  ;  a  sin¬ 
cere  friend,  a  decided  fee — not  to  persons, 
but  to  principles — an  obedient  subject,  and  a 
lover  of  justice  and  truth.  This  is  the  Prince 
de  Metteriiich ! 


THE  WIFE  OF  A  POPULAR  MAN. 

BY  MRS.  ABDT. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

Oh  !  what  grief  in  my  family  circle  was  shown, 
When  1  wrote  a  refusal  to  Benjamin  Drone, 

Young,  handsome,  good-natured,  of  character  clear, 
And  owning  estates  of  three  thousand  a  year  : 
Mamma  gave  me  heart-stricken  looks  through  the 
day 

Like  Jenny’s  sad  mother  in  “  Auld  Robin  Gray,” 
But  the  thought  in  my  head  unremittingly  run 
That  my  hand  would  be  sought  by  a  Popular  Man  1 

My  lover  all  tastes  and  all  fancies  must  hit, 

Uniting  the  scholar,  the  sage,  and  the  wit; 

At  home  w'ith  the  gay  and  the  grave  he  must  be, 
Skilled  alike  in  wise  converse,  and  brisk  repartee  ; 
H  is  presetice  must  light  o’er  the  drawing-room  fling, 
Entranced  amateurs  must  conjure  him  to  sing, 

He  must  write — learned  critics  his  poem’s  must  scan, 
And  stamp  ilic  young  bard  as  a  Popular  Man. 

I  was  soon  by  the  gay,  gifted  Brightly  addrest, — 
Oh  !  what  evil  oft  lurked  in  a  grunted  request !) 
wedded — and  deemed  in  ecstatic  delight. 

That  fairy-land  soon  would  beam  on  my  sight; 

But  often  the  fairy-gift  mocks  and  deceives. 

And  mine  was  converted  to  withering  leaves. 
When  the  process  of  stern  disenchantment  began. 
Known  too  well  by  each  wife  of  a  Popular  Man. 

I  find  Brightly’s  spirits  are  ever  in  tune 
At  tlie  lecture-room,  library,  hall,  and  saloon  ; 

No  shadow  presumes  o’er  his  genius  to  come. 

Till  it  casts  off  its  visiting  habit  at  home  ; 

There,  the  envied  possessor  of  fame  universal 
Divides  the  dull  hours  between  sloth  and  rehearsal ; 
There,  toils  the  bon-mots  and  impromptus  to  plan. 
That  the  wot  Id  daily  claims  from  the  Popular  Man. 


I  thought  by  reflected  effulgence  to  shine, 

And  deemed  that  his  wit  might  do  duty  for  mine  ; 
V’ain  lu)pe — all  his  friends,  1  can  easily  see, 
i^tand  amazed  how  his  choice  should  be  fixed  upon 
me. 

I  fail  in  light  banter,  or  sage  conversation, 

1  am  never  prepared  with  a  happy  quotation. 

And  they  say  in  their  hearts — “  What  a  clog  and  a 
bun 

Is  a  common-place  wife  to  a  Popular  Man  I” 

Meanwhile,  like  a  cherished  young  queen  on  her 
throne 

Is  the  bride  lately  wedded  to  Benjamin  Drone; 

She  sings  in  fair  style,  and  he  bangs  on  her  strain 
As  though  Malibran  charmed  a  wrapt  audience 
again  ; 

She  writes  album  1^-rics  with  passable  taste, 

And  he  deents  L  L  L.  to  the  world  is  replaced  ; 
Poor  girl  ! — what  shrewd  eyes  her  pretensions 
would  scan, 

Were  she  known  as  the  wife  of  a  Popular  Man  ! 

Our  scanty  finances  grow  w'cekly  more  low'. 

We  have  nothing  for  comfort,  and  little  for  show'. 
Yet  Brightly,  contented  new  laurels  to  gain, 

Talks  and  writes  about  riches  with  noble  disdain  ! 
His  “greatness  of  mind”  constant  flattery  claims 
From  poetical  maids  and  romance-writing  dames. 
But  alas  !  not  a  soul  of  the  blue-stocking  clan 
Ever  flatters  the  wife  of  a  Popular  Man  ! 

A  moment’s  attention  I  rarely  can  find 
From  these  high-flown  cthcriul  “  daughters  of 
mind,” 

Save  my  raised  fevered  flush  gives  the  cheering 
presumption 

That  1  glow  with  the  deep  hectic  tint  of  consump¬ 
tion  ! 

Then,  my  symptoms  by  each  anxious  damsel  are 
reckoned. 

Who  longs  to  become  Mrs  Brightly  the  second, 
And  would  fain  see  the  days  dwindled  down  to  a 
span 

Of  the  wife  so  ill-matched  with  a  Popular  Man. 

Learn  wisdom,  dear  girls,  at  another’s  expense. 
And  smile  on  the  suitor  of  plain  homely  sense; 
You  may  still  take  an  interest  (tempered  by  rea¬ 
son) 

In  the  bard  of  the  boudoir,  the  star  of  the  season — 
Nay,  sometimes  rejoice  such  a  partner  to  get 
In  the  acted  charade,  gallopade,  or  duet; 

But  don’t  think  of  trying  the  conjugal  plan 
[  With  society’s  idol — the  Popular  Man  ! 


Dost  Mahomet  has  been  shot  dead  at  Cnbool  by 
order  of  the  Prince  of  Believers,  the  Khan  of 
Bokhara.  It  is  stated  that  the  Khan  sent  several 
papers  with  his  own  seal  to  Cabofd,  stating  that 
whoever  should  kill  the  Dost  would  go  to  heaven. 
This  event  will  probably  lead  to  a  suspension  of 
any  efl’ort  on  the  part  of  the  Aflghans  to  occupy 
Peshower  ;  but  tlie  event  will  probably  be,  that 
Cabool  itself  will  fall  a  prey  to  Bokhara. 

The  Marwar  succession  has  been  settled  in  favor 
of  Ahmednuggur.  Tukhl  Singh  has  been  unani¬ 
mously  elected  King  of  Marw'ar,  and  his  son  accom¬ 
panies  him  as  Prince  Royal. —  Gentleman's  Mag. 
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MANY. 

From  the  Athensum. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Watchman  is  a  witty, 
as  well  as  a  brawny  fellow.  He  rambles,  at 
first,  round  his  native  town,  and  makes  ob¬ 
servations  and  comparisons,  which,  had  he 
then  and  there  given  vent  to  them,  would 
have  cut  his  nocturnal  perambulations  very 
short.  He  sets  out  with  this  very  comforta-  i 
hie  soliloquy ; — 

The  last  faint  twinkle  now  goes  out 
Up  in  the  poet’s  attic; 

And  the  roisterers,  in  merry  rout, 

Speed  home  with  steps  erratic. 

Soft  from  the  house-roofs  showers  the  snow, 

Tlie  vane  creeks  on  the  steeple. 

The  lanterns  wag  and  glimmer  low 
In  the  storm  by  the  hurrying  people. 

The  houses  all  stand  black  and  still, 

Tlje  churches  and  taverns  deserted. 

And  a  body  may  now  wend  at  his  will. 

With  his  own  fancies  diverted. 

Not  a  squinting  eye  now  looks  this  way. 

Not  a  slanderous  moutii  is  dissembling, 

And  a  heart  that  has  slept  the  livelong  day 
May  now  love  and  hope  with  trembling. 

Dear  night !  thou  foe  to  each  base  end. 

While  the  good  still  a  blessing  p;ove  thee. 

They  say  that  thou  art  no  man's  friend, 

Sweet  Night !  how  I  therefore  love  thee  ! 

Being  thus  cynically  inclined,  the  Watch¬ 
man  does  not  lack  food  for  his  gall.  He 
passes  the  prison,  and  finds  only  the  poor 
rogues  there — the  madhouse,  and  thinks  he 
knows  of  madder  mortals — the  church,  hut  it 
is  not  there  that  he  makes  his  confessions. 
Here,  there  is  a  house,  full  of  light,  joy,  and 
dancing:  at  the  door  freezing  servants  and 
starving  steeds.  He  wonders  what  the  fine 
folks  would  think  of  him  should  he  suddenly 
enter  with  lantern,  spear,  and  horn,  and  hat 
and  cloak  coated  with  snow-flakes ;  and  asks 
himself  whether  he  be  as  actual  a  man  as 
any  of  his  gay  crew.  At  the  next  house  he 
perceives  there  is  no  need  of  him :  ;inother 
watchman  stands  by  the  door :  it  is  Death  ! 
The  father  of  the  family  is  in  his  last  agony. 
Another  step  shows  him  the  poet  aloft  in  his 
garret, — the  bookworm,  the  verse-spinner, 
the  thought-manufacturer,  who  steals  about 
by  day,  while  the  knowing  ones  shake  their 
heads,  and  call  him  by  the  opprobious  epi¬ 
thets  of  Bard  and  Poet !  A  lost  child  of' 
humanity  passes  him.  He  does  not  look  in 
her  face,  lest  he  should  see  some  one  fallen 
from  “  high  estate.”  He  seats  himself  on  a  i 
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cannon  before  the  castle,  and  bewails  the 
fate  of  that  old  warrior,  which  once  perhaps 
thundered  victoriously  at  Austerlitz  or  Mos¬ 
cow,  but  now  is  doomed  to  act  the  poet-lau¬ 
reate  and  pronounce  birth-day  odes.  Feel¬ 
ing  himself  something  like  the  old  cannon, 
passing  his  time  rather  lazily,  he  marches 
out  at  the  city-gate,  and  sets  forth  on  his 
tour  of  the  world. 

There  is  much  bitter  sarcasm  in  his  home 
sketches,  and  sometimes  a  passing  exhibition 
of  that  want  of  reverence  for  sacred  things 
with  which  the  whole  class  of  Young  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  charged  ;  but,  once  abroad, 
the  Watchman  casts  away  his  cloak  and 
horn,  is  amazed  at  his  own  metamorphosis, 
and  rises  into  the  noble  critic  and  vigorous 
and  lofty  poet.  His  Welt-gang  or  World¬ 
wandering,  is  divided  into  seven  stations,  in¬ 
cluding  seven  of  the  principal  states  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  various  moral  and  political 
characteristics  of  these  states  are  touched  off 
with  a  masterly  hand.  Frankfort,  the  city 
of  Jews  and  diplomatists ;  Jews  who  have 
enslaved  all  the  monarchs  and  states  of 
Christendom,  and  ministers  who  have  en¬ 
slaved  Germany.  He  warns  the  proud  city, 
lest  the  Jews  one  day  build  a  Christian 
quarter,  and  lock  up  the  Christians,  as  they 
once  locked  up  the  Jews.  In  Hanover  he 
sees  the  destroyer  of  the  constitution  sur¬ 
rounded  by  sycophants,  to  whom  he  express¬ 
es  his  contempt  of  a  people  who  can  submit 
to  fawn  on  the  hand  which  filched  away 
their  rights,  and  a  blind  youth  riding,  whose 
horse  is  led  by  a  rein  attached  to  the  rein  of 
an  attendant’s  steed,  and  asks,  “  Who  shall 
guide  the  steed  of  government  for  him  when 
the  old  man  is  gone  ?”  The  jealous  and 
pitiful  policy  of  the  smaller  princedoms  is 
hit  off  in  the  following  lines  ; — 

In  the  royal  playhouse  lately 
Sate  our  honored  prince  sedately. 

When  this  amusing  thing  befell. 

As  the  p«q)er  states  it  well. 

Taking  from  his  usual  station 
Through  his  lorgnette  observation. 

Straight  his  eagle  eye  did  hit 
On  a  stranger  in  the  pit. 

Such  stranger  ne’er  was  seen  before, 

A  blue-striped  shirt  the  fellow  wore  ; 

His  neckerchief  tri-colored  stufl”. 

Ground  for  suspicion  quite  enough  ! 

H  is  face  was  red  as  sun  at  rising. 

And  bore  a  scar  of  breadth  surprising; 

His  beard  was  bushy,  round,  and  short. 

Just  of  the  forbidden  Hambach  sort. 

Quick  to  the  Prince’s  brow  there  mounted 
Frowns,  though  he  did  not  want  them  counted. 
But  askt  d  the  Chamberlain  quite  low, 

Who  is  that  fellow  }  do  you  know.^ 
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The  Chamberlain,  thougii  n)ost  observant, 

Knew  not,  so  asked  the  Prince’s  servant ; 

Tlie  valet,  to  supply  the  want. 

Asked  counsellor  and  adjutant. 

No  soul  could  give  the  slightest  notion, — 

The  nobles  all  were  in  commotion ; 

Strange  whispers  through  the  bo.\es  ran. 

And  all  about  the  stranger  man. 

“  His  highness  talks  of  Propagand — 

Forth  with  the  villain  from  the  land  ! 

Woe  to  him  if  he  make  delay 
I’  the  city  but  another  day  !” 

Thus  the  police  began  exclaiming. 

With  sacred  zeal  all  over  flaming. 

But  soon  his  highness  gave  the  hint. 

None  but  himself  should  medale  in’t. 

One  of  his  servants  he  despatches 
Down  to  the  fellow,  while  he  watches. 

And  bids  him  ask  him,  blunt  and  free. 

Who,  and  what,  and  whence  he  be  ? 

After  some  minutes’  anxious  waiting. 

Staring  below,  and  calculating. 

With  knowing,  but  demurest  face. 

Comes  back  the  lackey  to  his  Grace. 

“  Vour  Highness  !”  says  he  in  a  whisper, 

“  He  calls  himself  John  Jacob  llisper  ; 

Travels  in  mustard  for  his  house  I” 

“  Hush  !  not  a  word  !  to  man  or  mouse  !” 

Our  Watchman  escapes  from  these  petty 
princedoms,  where  one  mighty  potentate 
maintains  an  army  of  fifty  men!  literally, 
and  yet  has  his  sentinels  marching  as  sol¬ 
emnly  before  his  gates  as  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias  himself.  He  escapes  to  the  sea, 
where  he  breaks  forth  into  glorious  pajans  on 
its  might,  majesty,  and  genuine  greatness, 
that  we  fain  would  translate  : — 

It  storms  !  it  rages  ’  haste,  the  cliff-top  scale  ! 

Gaze  through  the  night,  blasphemer,  bow  thy 
will. 

Thine  head  to  earth,  with  joy  and  terror  pale. 

That  is  the  sea  '.  look,  tremble,  and  be  still  ! 

So  enraptured  is  he  with  the  sea,  that  he 
declares  he  will  pass  over  to  free  England, 
will  marry  a  fisher-girl,  and  live  a  pilot  in  a 
smoking  hut  on  the  coast ;  but  his  patriotism 
draws  him,  and  he  hastens  on  to  Munich, 
where,  like  all  Germans,  he  condemns  what 
the  king  has  done  for  Art,  because  he  has 
not  done  it  for  Liberty  too ;  Berlin,  where 
he  lets  loose  his  fury  on  the  king,  who  is 
called  the  tantalizer  of  modern  Germany. 
This  strange  monarch,  who  would  fain  have 
the  reputation  of  a  liberal  with  the  reality  of 
a  despot,  who  voluntarily  promises  a  consti¬ 
tution  on  his  coronation,  and  then  tells  his 
people  that  they  are  not  ready  for  it, — who 
establishes  universal  education,  but  takes 
care  to  make  his  schoolmasters  at  once  po- 
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licemen  and  slaves  of  the  police, — who  re¬ 
stores  Arndt  to  his  profe.ssorship  because  he 
has  done  all  the  mischief  that  he  can,  and 
expels  Iloffinann  von  Fallenleben  from  his 
professorship  for  the  very  same  crime  of  lib¬ 
eral  opinion, — who  fills  his  city  with  great 
names,  but  does  not  allow’  them  to  utter 
great  truths, — who  kneels  with  Mrs.  Fry  in 
Newgate,  and  breakfasts  with  her,  a  dissenter, 
and  yet  continues  to  compel,  by  his  forcible 
compression  of  the  Lutheran  church  into  the 
Evangelical  mould,  thousands  annually  to 
abandon  their  native  land — this  man,  our 
W  atchman  reminds  of  his  promises,  and  tells 
him  that  kings  should  not  be  witty,  but  speak 
plain,  honest  truths.  He  sees  in  the  great 
city  of  Accomplishment  and  Test,  as  he 
calls  Berlin,  but  hollow  splendor  and  hollow 
hearts  ;  poverty  and  lies  in  the  streets  wdth 
painted  cheeks  ;  sycophants,  who  bow  to  the 
cross,  but  still  more  deeply  to  the  crosses 
(the  Orders) ;  he  sees  Tieck,  and  Ruckert, 
Cornelius,  and  many  another  great  name, 
filling  up  the  number  of  the  motley  tribe  of 
literati  and  artists,  but  protests  that  genius 
cannot  walk  long  on  stilts  and  crutches;  that 
the  laurel  can  easily  wither  on  old  heads,  and 
that  only  young  and  fresh  spirits  can  pluck 
the  fruit  from  the  tree  of  the  present  time — 
and  turns  his  back  on  the  city. 

Instead  of  his  masterly  sketches  of  Vienna, 
w  here  he  addresses  a  fine  and  spirited  ode 
to  Count  Auersperg,  concluding — 

Happy  thou  canst  not  be — ah  !  wherefore  wert  thou 
great  ? 

let  us  give  a  few  stanzas  as  a  specimen  from 
the — 

DEPARTURE  FROM  VIENNA. 

Yes  !  thou  art  lovely  with  thy  rose-crowned  brow. 
The  bloom  of  passion  on  thy  radiant  face, 

When  past  thou  flicst  in  the  dance,  as  now, 

Amid  youth’s  eager  glance  and  fond  embrace. 

To  sink,  forgetful  of  the  w’orld,  to  rest 
Within  thy  arms,  by  thy  enchantments  bound, 
That  might,  mctiiinks,  a  warrior’s  steps  arrest. 

And  tempt  cv’n  gods  to  tread  this  dangerous  ground. 

But  woman,  I  do  fly  thee, —  I  will  not 

Kneel  to  thee, — of  thy  convert  throng  make  one  ; — 

Potiphar’s  wife  ! — thy  purple  tempts  me  not — 

Let  go  my  mantle  ! — for  I  will  begone  ! 

Before  my  vision  floats  a  holier  light; 

A  chaster  form,  my  spirit’s  purest  bride  ! 

Us  life,  and  truth,  and  poetry  unite — 

By  German  vows  eternally  allied. 

Her  eye  is  beautiful,  though  less  than  thine ; 

It  beams  with  peace,  but  thine  with  wild  desire; 
Thy  kiss  is  flame,  but  hers,  if  not  divine. 

Is  a  pure,  breathing,  and  cngladdcning  fire. 

Thou  dragg’st  thy  lovers  down  from  hour  to  hour. 
Nearer  and  faster  to  earth’s  misty  face; 

She  soars  aloft  with  glorifying  power, 

And  bears  me  with  her  in  her  dear  embrace. 
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Her  cares  and  sorrows  never  dim  thy  brow, 

But  her  proud  joys  thy  heart  can  ne’er  distend  ; 
Light,  flattering  one, — the  bliss  thou  dost  not  know 
Boldly  with  slaves  and  tyrants  to  contend. 

Child  of  the  happy  !  thoii  unto  the  poor 
And  to  the  captive  ne’er  thy  tears  hast  given  ; 

Hast  never  mingled  with  earth’s  contest  sore 
The  heart  of  peace  and  pity  sent  from  heaven. 

Go  !  revel  and  carouse  each  coming  morrow  ! 

Strive  the  swift  hours  thy  violence  to  hold. 

But  still  remorse  thy  countenance  shall  furrow. 

And  discontent  heap  wrinkles,  fold  on  fold. 

Pass  but  a  night — and  the  rose-garlands  perish — 
And  down  thy  wizard  realm  of  charms  is  hurled : 
But  in  eternal  green  thy  laurels  flourish — 

And  she — the  other — is  the  abiding  world. 

Thou  knowest  her  not, —  no,  never  canst  thou 
know  her ! — 

Ye  two  can  never  wander  hand  in  hand  ! 

Thou  canst  not  name  her  name, — hast  not  the 
power 

Her  nature  or  her  life  to  understand. 

Feelcst  thou  this.’ — then  cast  thy  eyelids  down. 

For  from  the  east  her  breath  comes  wafted  o’er. 

Ah  ! — the  day  breaks  ! — thank  God,  the  dream  is 
flown — 

Ay  Love  is  much,  but  Liberty  far  more  ! 

Of  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben’s  Unpoliti¬ 
cal  Songs,  as  he  calls  them,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  give  any  just  idea  by  specimens. 
His  two  little  volumes  consist  of  a  multitude 
of  short  snatches  of  verse,  any  one  of  which, 
taken  singly,  would  disappoint  the  most  mod¬ 
erate  expectation.  Of  the  actual  brevity  of 
his  poems,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact,  that  in  his  four  hundred  pages  he 
has  upwards  of  nine  hundred  pieces.  But  if 
his  poems  are  short,  his  words  are  sometimes 
long  enough,  of  which  take  a  sample — Steu- 
erverweigerungsverfassungsmassigberechtigt! 
— meaning  a  man  who  is  exempt  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  It  is  by 
the  whole  that  Hoffmann  must  be  judged ; 
and  yet,  truly,  when  we  have  gone  through 
the  whole,  we  Englishmen  wonder  what 
there  can  be  in  them  to  frighten  such  a  mili¬ 
tary  monarch  as  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
induce  him  not  only  to  expel  the  poet,  a  man 
of  learning,  and  universally  esteemed,  from 
his  post  and  livelihood,  but  also  to  forbid  the 
admission  of  any  works  into  his  kingdom 
out  of  the  shop  of  the  publishers  of  this  and 
such  other  things.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  wit  and  epigrammatic  smartness,  but 
it  is  so  fine,  and  so  good-humored,  that  it 
does  not  seem,  by  any  means,  very  formida¬ 
ble  to  us.  Then  his  little  innocent  squihs 
are  thrown  out,  not  only  against  government 
follies,  but  the  follies  of  his  countrymen  in 
general,  and  may  justify  his  title,  for  if  not 
entirely  unpolitical  songs,  they  are  by  no 
means  merely  political.  The  Confederation ; 
the  Zoll-Verein ;  the  censorship ;  the  passion 
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for  titles  and  orders ;  the  learned  pedantry — 
the  affected  piety  of  the  despotic  monarchs — 
the  laws  against  the  oppression  of  animals 
while  the  oppression  of  men  is  practised — 
the  modern  heathenism,  &.c.  &.C.,  all  have 
the  laugh  directed  against  them.  We  may 
take,  perhaps,  the  following  as  fair  specimens 
of  verses  quite  dreadful  where  a  paternal 
government  exists  and  a  free  press  does  not ; 

ON  THE  WALlfALLA. 

[In  which  the  King  of  Bavaria  had  assembled  the 
busts  and  statues  of  the  great  men  of  Germany,  he¬ 
roes,  patriots,  and  reformers ;  Luther,  and  such  lit¬ 
tle  men,  however,  excepted.] 

Hail  to  thee,  thou  lofty  hall, 

Of  German  greatness,  German  glory  ! 

Hail  to  you,  ye  heroes  all, 

Of  ancient  and  of  modern  story. 

Oh  !  ye  heroes  in  the  hall. 

Were  ye  but  alive  as  once  ! 

Kay,  that  would  not  do  at  all — 

Tlie  king  prefers  you,  stone  and  bronze  ! 


LAMENTATION  FOR  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

Would  our  bottles  but  grow  deeper  ! 

Did  our  wine  but  once  get  cheaper  ! 

Then  on  earth  there  might  unfold 
The  golden  time,  the  age  of  gold. 

But  not  for  us,  w^e  are  commanded 
To  go  with  temperance  even  handed. 

The  golden  age  is  for  the  dead  ; 

-  We’ve  got  the  paper  age  instead. 

But  ah  !  our  bottles  still  decline  ! 

And  daily  dearer  grows  our  wine  ! 

And  flat  and  void  our  pockets  fall ! 

Faith  !  soon  there’ll  be  no  times  at  all ! 

In  this,  one  of  his  larger  efforts,  he  sums 
up  a  mass  of  national  follies : — 

GERMAN  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 

Hurra  !  hurra  !  hurra  !  hurra  ! 

We’re  off  unto  America  ! 

What  shall  we  take  to  our  new  land.’ 

All  sorts  of  things  from  every  hand  ! 
Confederation  protocols  : 

Heaps  of  tax  and  budget  rolls  : 

A  whole  ship-load  of  skins  to  fill 
With  proclamations  just  at  will. 

Or  when  w'e  to  the  New  World  come. 

The  Germans  will  not  feel  at  home  ! 

Hurra  !  hurra  !  hurra  !  hurra  ! 

We’re  off  unto  America  ! 

What  shall  we  take  to  our  new  land  ? 

All  sorts  of  things  from  every  hand  ! 

A  brave  supply  of  corporals’  canes; 

Of  livery  suits  a  hundred  wains. 

Cockades,  gay  caps  to  fill  a  house,  and 
Armorial  buttons  a  hundred  thousand. 

Or  when  we  to  the  New  World  come, 

The  German  will  not  feel  at  home  ! 
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Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!  hurra! 

We’re  off  unto  America  ! 

What  shall  we  take  to  our  new  land  ? 

All  sorts  of  things  from  every  hand  ! 

Cliumberlain’s  keys,  a  pile  of  sacks  ; 

Books  of  full  blood-descents  in  packs  ; 

Dog-chains  and  sword-chains  by  the  ton, 

Of  order-ribbons  bales  twenty-one. 

Or  when  to  the  New  World  we  come, 

The  German  will  not  feel  at  home. 

Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!  hurra! 

We’re  off  unto  America  ! 

What  shall  we  take  to  our  new  land  ? 

All  sorts  of  things  from  every  land  ! 

Scullcaps,  perriwigs,  old-world  airs; 

Crutches,  privileges,  easy-chairs  ; 

Councillors’ titles,  private  lists. 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  chests. 

Or  when  to  the  New  World  w«  come, 

The  German  will  not  find  a  home. 

Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!  hurra! 

We’re  off  unto  America  ! 

What  shall  we  take  to  our  new  land  ? 

All  sorts  of  things  from  every  hand  ! 

Receipts  for  tax,  toll,  christening,  wedding, 
and  funeral. 

Passports,  and  wander-books  great  and  small ; 

Plenty  of  rules  for  censors’  inspections. 

And  just  three  million  police  directions. 

Or  when  to  the  New  World  we  come. 

The  German  will  not  feel  at  home. 

Of  a  far  different  calibre  and  character 
are  the  black  songs  of  Benedikt  Didei.  Who 
Benedikt  Dnlei  is  we  know  not,  but  his  songs 
have  all  the  feeling  and  effect  of  the  genuine 
effusions  of  a  Catholic  priest  who  has  passed 
through  the  dispensations  which  he  de¬ 
scribes.  He  traces,  or  rather  retraces,  every 
painful  position  and  stage  in  the  life  of  the 
solitary  priest  who  possesses  a  feeling  heart. 
The  trials,  the  temptations,  the  pangs  which 
his  unnatural  vow  and  isolated  existence  heap 
upon  him,  amid  the  social  relationships  and 
enjoyments  of  his  fellow-men.  The  domestic 
circle,  the  happy  group  of  father,  mother, 
and  merry  children ;  the  electric  touch  of 
youthful  love  which  unites  two  hearts  for 
ever ;  the  wedding,  the  christening,  the  fu¬ 
neral,  all  have  for  him  their  ‘  inexpressible 
bitterness.  The  perplexities,  the  cares,  the 
remorse,  the  madness  which,  spite  of  the 
power  of  the  Church,  of  religion,  and  of  the 
most  ardent  faith  and  devotion,  have,  through 
the  singular  and  unparalleled  position  of  the 
Catholic  priest,  made  him  often  a  walking 
death,  are  all  sketched  with  a  master’s  hand, 
or  more  properly,  perhaps,  a  sufferer’s  heart. 
The  poet  calls  loudly  on  prince  and  prelate 
for  the  abolition  of  that  clerical  oath  of  celib¬ 
acy  which  has  been  to  him  and  to  thousands 
a  burning  chain,  every  link  of  which  has  its 
own  peculiar  torture.  When  we  look  into 
those  horrors  which,  spite  of  all  the  secrecy 
and  the  suppression  which  Church  and  State 


have  been  able  to  heap  over  them,  have 
transpired  in  the  poet’s  own  country,  we  do 
not  wonder  at  the  intense  vehemence  of  his 
appeal.  In  one  most  e.xtraordinary  ode  he 
collects  all  the  terrors  and  griefs  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  ‘  The  Song  of  Celibacy,’  which  is 
sung  by  bands  of  the  souls  of  priests  as  they 
pass  in  a  tempest  over  a  wild  heath,  in  w  hich 
each  successively  pours  forth  the  burden  of 
his  dread  experience.  The  chorus  and  con¬ 
struction  of  this  remarkable  ode  reminds  us 
strongly  of  Coleridge’s  War  Eclogue.  We 
shall,  however,  prefer  giving  a  specimen  or 
two  from  those  gentler  subjects  in  which  he 
mingles  with  his  melancholy  such  sweet 
touches  of  external  nature. 


ESVIABLE  POVERTY. 

I  glanced  into  the  harvest  field. 

Where  ’neath  the  shade  of  richest  trees 
The  reaper  and  the  reaper’s  wife 
Enjoy  their  noon-day  ease. 

And  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedge 
I  hear  full  many  a  merry  sound. 

Where  the  stout,  brimming  water-jug 
From  mouth  to  mouth  goes  round. 

About  the  parents,  in  the  grass, 

Sit  boys  and  girls  of  various  size. 

And  like  the  buds  about  the  rose. 

Make  glad  my  gazing  eyes. 

See!  God  himself  from  heaven  spreads 
Their  table  with  the  freshest  green. 
And  lovely  maids,  his  angel  band. 

Bear  heaped  dishes  in. 

A  laughing  infant’s  sugar  lip. 

Waked  by  the  mother’s  kiss,  doth  deal 
To  the  poor  parents  a  dessert. 

Still  sweeter  than  their  meal. 

From  breast  to  breast,  from  arm  to  arm. 
Goes  wandering  round  the  rosy  boy, 

A  little  circling  tiame  of  love, 

A  living,  general  joy. 

And  strengthened  thus  for  farther  toil. 
Their  toil  is  but  joy  fresh  begun. 

That  wife — oh  what  a  happy  wife — 

And  oh  how  rich  is  that  poor  man  ! 


THE  WALK. 

I  went  to  walk  on  Sunday, 

But  so  lonely  every  where. 

O’er  every  path  and  upland 
Went  loving  pair  and  pair. 

I  strolled  through  greenest  corn-fields. 
All  dashed  with  gold  so  deep. 

How  often  did  I  feel  as  though 
My  very  heart  would  weep. 

The  heaven  so  softly  azure. 

The  sun  so  full  of  life, 

And  every  where  was  youth  and  maiden. 
Was  happy  man  and  wife. 
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They  watched  the  yellowing  harvest, 

Stood  where  cool  water  starts  ; 

They  plucked  flowers  for  each  other, 

And  with  them  gave  their  hearts. 

The  larks,  how  they  singing  hovered. 

And  streamed  gladness  from  above ; 

How  high  in  the  listening  bosoms 
Rose  the  flame  of  youthful  love  ! 

In  the  locks  of  the  blithe  youngsters 
Tlie  west  wind  loved  to  play. 

And  lifted  with  colder  finger, 

My  hair,  already  gray. 

Ah  !  I  heard  song  and  laughter. 

And  it  went  to  my  heart’s  core. 

Oh  !  were  I  again  in  boyhood  ! 

Were  I  free  and  young  once  more  ! 

The  autobiography  of  the  Catholic  priest, 
sketched  by  Benedikt  Dalei,  is  enough  to 
make  a  heart  bleed. 

The  young  priest  hears,  amid  the  choir  of 
singing  voices,  one  voice  which  goes  to  his 
heart.  He  beholds  the  singer  in  her  youth¬ 
ful  beauty,  and  loves — she  loves  him.  But — 
the  vow !  It  has  separated  them  for  ever ! 
He  marries  her  at  the  altar  to  his  mortal  en¬ 
emy.  He  baptizes  her  child.  He  sees  her 
in  her  garden  as  he  stands  at  his  window, 
playing  with  a  child  which  is  not  his.  She 
comes  to  confession,  and  confesses  her  mis¬ 
ery,  and  calls  on  him  for  help.  What  help  ? 
he  himself  is  in  despair.  He  preaches  to  his 
people  of  the  blessings  of  domestic  life,  and 
bleeds  inwardly ;  he  buries  the  dead,  and 
wishes  that  the  corpse  were  his.  He  dreads 
madness  or  self-murder,  yet,  liv  ing  to  be  old, 
draws  this  moving  picture  of — 

I 

THE  SICK  PKIEST. 

In  the  days  of  misfortune,  in  the  blank  days  of 
sickness, 

Oh  !  how  poor  was  I  then,  how  forsaken,  alone  ! 
Then  first  comprehend  we  the  depth  of  our  mis- 
ery,— 

To  be  priests,  yet  with  hearts  where  soft  feelings 
have  grown. 

The  servants  of  money,  the  servants  of  fortune. 

How  they  grin  with  the  marks  of  their  fatness 
upon  us  ; 

But  no  step  is  there  taken  by  souls  of  compassion, 

For  comfort,  for  rescue,  when  sickness  lies  on  us. 

Oh  !  then  are  the  arms  and  the  bosoms  too  absent, 

Which  are  softer  than  cushions  of  down  round 
us  piled ; 

There  is  wanting  the  love  which  obeys  the  least 
whisper. 

There  is  absent  the  love  both  of  wife  and  of 
child ! 

Go,  bury  the  WTetch,  ay,  bury  him  living. 

If  ever  a  murder  be  mercy,  ’tis  then, 

When  you  bury  the  priest  whom  a  heart  of  hu¬ 
manity 

Has  made,  though  most  wretched,  a  man  amongst  I 
men !  ' 


[May, 

The  last  and  the  must  significant  of  these 
poets  whom  we  can  now  mention,  is  Her- 
wegh.  This  young  writer  last  year  made  a 
sort  of  political  and  triumphant  tour  in  Ger¬ 
many,  which  excited  a  strong  sensation 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  the  fame 
of  which  was  even  wafted  by  the  newspapers 
to  England.  His  volume  marks  a  new  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  political  feeling  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Perhaps  he  does  not  equal  in  poetic 
genius  either  Count  Auersperg  or  Dingel- 
stedt,  but  he  surpasses  them  both  in  a  fiery 
and  unrestrained  temperament.  He  does 
not  stop  to  dally  with  imagination,  to  tie  lov¬ 
ers’  knots  of  delicate  fancies  and  rainbow 
hues ;  to  scatter  light  and  stinging  epigrams 
on  this  or  that  minor  folly ;  but  he  bursts 
forth  hot  and  dauntless  at  once  on  the  great 

^  o 

evil  of  the  nation,  and  the  absurdity  of  its 
tame  tolerance.  He  is  a  spirit  of  fiery  zeal, 
and  declares  it  frankly.  He  rejects  all  wait¬ 
ing  and  temporizing.  It  is  enough  for  him 
that  the  nation  is  suffering  and  ought  to  be 
free  ;  that  the  princes  are  false  to  their  vows, 
and  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  it.  To  the  reg¬ 
ular  common-place  of  the  age — 

Thou  art  young,  thou  must  not  speak, 

Thou  art  young,  we  are  the  old  ; 

Let  the  wave’s  first  fury  break  ; 

Let  the  fire  grow  somewhat  cold. 

Thou  art  young,  thy  deeds  are  wild  ; 

Thou  art  young  and  unaware  ; 

Thou  art  young;  first  see  thou  piled 
On  thy  head  our  hoary  hair. 

Learn,  my  son,  first  self-denial ; 

Let  the  flame  first  purge  its  smoke  ; 

First  of  fetters  make  a  trial. 

And  find  how  useful  is  the  yoke. — 

He  replies  full  of  yoiith^s  wisdom, — that  by 
whose  fervor  chains  are  molten,  and  nations 
rescued  from  the  frost  of  custom, — “  Ah,  too 
cunning  gentlemen !  there  you  paint  your 
own  portraits,  prisoners !  But  you  guardians 
of  the  past,  who  then  shall  build  up  the  fu¬ 
ture  !  What  is  left  you  but  the  protection  of 
our  arms  ?  Who  shall  love  your  daughters  1 
Who  defend  your  honor  ?  Despise  not 
youth,  even  when  it  speaks  the  loudest. 
Alas!  how  often  has  your  caution,  your  vir¬ 
tue,  sinned  against  humanity 

This  burst  of  zeal,  which  has  been  echoed 
by  a  shout  of  many  thousand  voices  from 
every  quarter  of  Germany,  betrays,  as  we 
have  said,  a  new  epoch;  tells  that  the  leaven 
has  leavened  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  popular  mass.  The  young,  at  least,  are 
grown  weary  of  promises  never  fulfilled,  and 
waiting  that  leads  to  nothing.  The  doctrines 
of  the  earlier  school  are  renounced  as  false 
and  delusive.  Count  Auersperg  exclaimed  : 
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Shall  the  sword  then  be  our  weapon  ?  No,  the 
word,  the  light,  the  will  ! 

For  the  joyful,  peaceful  conqueror,  is  the  proudest 
conqueror  still ! 

And  every  succeeding  political  bard  pro¬ 
longed  the  cry  — “  The  Word  is  omnipo¬ 
tent  !”  But  this  is  the  cry  no  longer.  It  is 
not  the  Word  but  the  Sword!  The  Word, 
say  they,  has  deceived ;  the  Sword  must 
hew  a  way  to  freedom.  This  is  the  war-cry 
with  which  Ilerwegh  broke  forth,  and  to 
which  came  a  host  of  jubilant  echoes: — 

Oh  !  all  whose  hands  a  hilt  can  span. 

Pray  for  a  trusty  sword  ! 

Pray  for  a  hero,  for  a  man 

Armed  with  the  wrath  of  God. 

One  contest  there  is  yet  in  store. 

With  glorious  victory  rife  ; 

The  earth  has  yet  one  conflict  more. 

The  last,  the  sacred  strife. 

Hither,  ye  nations  !  hither  flow. 

Around  your  standard  hie  ! 

For  Freedom  is  our  general  now. 

And  Forward  1  is  our  cry. 

The  true  creed  is,  according  to  him,  no 
longer  Love  and  Patience,  but  Hate!  Hate 
is  the  true  patriotism,  the  true  saving  faith ! 

THE  HYMN  OF  HATE. 

Forth  !  forth  !  out  over  hill  and  dale 
The  morning  dawn  to  meet. 

Bid  the  faithful  wife  farewell; 

Your  faithful  weapons  greet ; 

Until  our  hands  in  ashes  fall; 

The  sword  shall  be  their  mate; 

We’ve  loved  too  long;  come  one  and  all. 

And  let  us  soundly  hate  ! 

Love  cannot  save  us,  cannot  shake 
The  torpor  from  our  veins  ; 

Hate  !  let  thy  day  of  judgment  break  ! 

And  break  our  hated  chains  ! 

And  wheresoe’er  are  tyrants  found. 
Destruction  be  their  fate; 

Too  long  has  love  our  spirits  bound. 

Now  let  us  soundly  hate  ! 

Wherever  yet  there  beats  a  heart. 

Hate  be  its  sole  desire  ; 

Dry  wood  stands  every  where  to  start 
into  a  glorious  fire. 

Ye  with  whom  Freedom  yet  remains. 

Sing  through  our  streets  elate  ; 

Burst  ye  love’s  thraldom-forging  chains. 

And  learn  at  length  to  hate  ! 

Give  quenchless  battle  and  debate 
On  earth  to  Tyranny, 

And  holier  shall  be  our  hate 
Than  any  love  can  be. 

Until  our  hands  in  ashes  fall. 

The  sword  shall  be  their  mate; 

We’ve  loved  too  long ;  come  one  and  all. 

And  let  us  soundly  hate  ! 


And  the  accordant  prayer  is  : — 

Rush  forth,  O  God  !  with  tempest-scattering  breath 
Through  the  terrific  calm  ! 

Give  us  stern  Freedom’s  tragedy  of  death 
For  .Slavery’s  lulling  psalm. 

In  the  world's  frozen  bieast  no  more  a  stranger. 

Let  a  heart  beat  aloud. 

Send  her,  O  Lord,  a  terrible  avenger ! 

A  hero  strong  and  proud  ! 

Let  us  once  more  drink  eagerly  and  deep 
F'rom  thy  communion  cup  ; 

Build  us  an  altar  on  some  awful  steep 
Ourselves  to  offer  up. 

Spread  us  a  battle-field,  where  tyrant  hordes 
May  with  free  nations  fight. 

For  from  their  sheaths,  their  prisons,  our  keen 
swords 

Long  to  leap  forth  in  light. 

And  the  counsel  is  ‘  A  Call  to  Arms  :* — 

Tear  the  crosses  from  their  station  ! 

Make  them  swords  for  our  salvation  ! 

God  in  heaven  forgive  the  zeal. 

Leave,  oh  !  leave  this  idle  rhyming. 

On  the  anvil  loudly  chiming. 

Strike  redemption  from  the  steel ! 

But  enouorh  of  this  blood-breathing  clang- 
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or,  of  these  war  trumpets,  of  which  we  have 
introduced  only  such  fragmental  notes  as 
were  necessary  for  the  faithful  illustration  of 
our  subject.  Fain  would  we  see  nations 
abandoning  the  hope  of  the  sword,  and  learn¬ 
ing  to  trust  in  the  moral  power  of  truth  and  of 
advancing  knowledge.  Y'et  when  we  see 
how  completely  a  great  and  intellectual  na¬ 
tion  has  been  caught  in  the  subtle  net  of  pol¬ 
icy,  how  princes  have  learned  to  despise  their 
promises,  and  how  the  moral  stamina  of  fhe 
people  has  been  undermined  by  dependence 
on  office,  and  by  the  fear  of  police,  we  do 
not  wonder,  we  can  only  deplore.  The 
youth  of  Germany  see  all  this.  They  see 
how  deeply  the  poison  of  government  coer¬ 
cion  and  suppression  of  free  opinion  has  pen¬ 
etrated  into  the  moral  nature  of  the  public ; 
what  sequacity,  what  subserviency,  what 
prostration  of  all  that  is  great,  and  daring, 
and  generous,  it  has  infused  into  the  social 
and  intellectual  frame;  how  infidelity  in  re¬ 
ligion  has  followed  in  the  train  of  that  phi¬ 
losophy  to  which  the  German  mind  has  turn¬ 
ed  as  to  its  only  free  region  of  speculation; 
and  they  have  no  hope  but  in  the  sword.  In 
any  moral  power  their  faith  is  shaken. 
They  doubt  its  very  existence  in  the  public 
mind.  They  hope  nothing  from  the  free  con¬ 
cession  of  the  princes;  they  hope  as  little 
from  the  vast  mass  of  their  dependents, — 
that  is,  of  half  the  nation  lulled  in  a  Circean 
slumber  of  official  comfort,  but  they  know 
that  breach  of  faith  and  defrauded  hopes 
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have  spread  a  wide  substratum  of  discontent ; 
that  the  great  powers  Prussia  and  Austria 
are  powers  made  up  of  the  most  heterogene¬ 
ous  fragments,  and  they  hope  that  a  spark  of 
warlike  fire  breaking  out  some  day  in  some 
one  quarter — they  care  not  where — may  raise 
a  general  flame,  and  national  liberty  soar  up 
out  of  the  conflagration.  How  far  this  hope 
may  be  realized,  we  leave  Time  to  decide. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  one  hand,  the  govern¬ 
ments  stand  strong  on  the  system  which  we 
have  described;  and,  on  the  other,  the  tri¬ 
umphant  career  ofllerwegh,  and  the  sale 
of  five  editions  of  his  volume  in  less  than  two 
years,  prove  that  the  spirit  of  popular  liberty 
is  making  rapid  strides.  Even  the  King  of 
Prussia,  with  his  affectation  of  liberality, 
thought  fit  to  give  Ilerwegh  an  audience 
while  he  was  in  Berlin,  though,  with  his 
usual  inconsistency,  he  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  city.  Other  princes,  follow¬ 
ing  his  example,  raised  the  consequence  of 
the  young  poet,  by  warning  him  out  of  their 
territories,and  he  returned  to  his  Swiss  strong¬ 
hold;  where,  however,  he  sate  himself  down 
in  additional  strength  and  comfort,  having 
won  a  rich  wife  while  in  the  Prussian  capital. 
The  success  of  his  poems,  the  fire  of  their 
contagious  spirit,  and,  above  all,  the  eclat  of 
his  tour,  have,  as  might  be  expected,  given 
birth  to  fresh  young  poets  and  fresh  issues 
of  songs,  which,  however,  have  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired  sufficient  importance  to  be  included 
in  this  group. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  DISCOVERY  THE 
INTERIOR  OF  AFRICA. 

Fiom  the  Coart  Journal. 

The  progress  of  geographical  discovery  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  has  always  excited  more 
interest  and  curiosity  than  in  any  other  portion  | 
of  the  globe.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  1 
mystery  which  veils  the  whole  of  tlie  central 
portions  of  that  great  continent,  combined  with 
the  great  fatality  which  has  so  frequently  been 
attendant  upon  exploratorj'  expeditions.  But 
“  the  tide  ol  exploration,”  said  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  his  last  anni¬ 
versary  address,  “  has  set  in  late  years  in  a 
remarkable  ^manner  towards  Abyssinia,”  and  as 
it  is  from  tliat  country,  and  by  the  comparative 
cool  and  healthy  upland  and  highland  districts, 
that  \ve  can  most  hope  for  a  successful  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  interior,  so  it  is  also  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  after  so  many  attempts,  and  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  so  many  lives,  the  present  appears  to  be 
the  moment  when  the  greatest  promises  of  suc¬ 
cess  are  held  out  to  us. 

Early  in  the  year  1841,  Dr.  Beke  traced  the 
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route  from  Tajura,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea, 
to  Ankober  and  Angolalla,  the  ca])itals  of  the 
Eastern  and  WesternChristian  kingdom  ofShoa. 
He  ascertained  that  Messrs.  Combes  and  Tami- 
sier  had  been  at  Shoa,  and  were  consequently 
the  first  European  visitors  since  the  time  of’  the 
Portuguese  Jesuits.  Monsieur  Duley  came  next, 
but  he  died  at  Jidda;  then  the  missionaries, 
Krapf  and  Isemberg;  then  Rochet  D’Hericourt, 
and  finally  himself,  being  the  first  Englishman. 
Three  other  travellers  had  perished  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Airton,  and  Messrs.  Fain  and  Kiel- 
maer.  Dr.  Beke  ascertained  that  Ankober  was 
8200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Angolalla  8400. 

From  Shoa,  Dr.  Beke  travelled  to  Kok  Fara, 
in  the  province  of  Gedem,  never  before  visited 
by  any  European.  On  this  excursion  he  deter¬ 
mined  the  Waterished  in  10°  IT  N.  in  a  swampy 
moor,  between  the  Abai,  or  Blue  Nile,  and  the 
Hawash,  a  river  flowing  to  the  eastvrard  to  the 
Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Aussfi,  where  it  loses 
itself  in  a  lake,  supposed  to  be  150  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Dr.  Beke  describes  the  countries 
he  traversed  as  varying  in  character  from  the 
most  absolute  sterility,  to  the  most  luxuriant  veg¬ 
etation.  He  speaks  of  large  plantations  of  cap¬ 
sicums  and  excellent  cotton,  of  rich  corn-fields, 
and  fertile  meadows,  the  whole  studded  with 
trees,  and  divided  by  hedge-rows  of  jasmine, 
roses,  and  honey-suckle. 

Mr.  Rochet  d’Hericourt  has  published  the 
details  ofhis  travels  in  Abyssinia  in  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  de  Geographie  de  Paris.  He 
describes  the  character  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  passed,  and  represents  the  kingdom  of 
Shoa  as  tiill  of  beautiful  landscapes,  decorated 
by  a  splendidly  varied  and  vigorous  vegetation. 
But  his  narrative  wants  astronomical  positions, 
and  other  positive  data.  It  is  understood  that 
this  gentleman  has  again  started  for  Abyssinia, 
supplied  with  the  necessary  instruments. 

In  1842,  the  British  Mission,  under  Major 
Harris,  penetrated  from  Tajura  to  Shoa,  where 
they  spent  upwards  of  a  year.  The  results  of 
this  mission  liave  just  been  published  under  the 
title  of  “  Highlands  of  jEthiopia  a  work  which 
has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  many,  as 
amidst  an  unusual  parade  of  language,  contain¬ 
ing  little  real  infonnation.  The  previous  favor¬ 
able  reports  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  met.  how¬ 
ever,  with  confirmation  ;  and  the  information 
gleaned  by  the  naturalists  ol‘  the  party  is  very 
valuable. 

Dr.  Beke  had  obtained  previous  information 
regarding  the  existence  southward  of  Abyssinia 
of  a  great  river,  called  Go-jub,  which  flows  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  major  Harris  obtained 
further  information  regarding  this  great  stream, 
which,  as  forming  a  line  of  water  communication 
with  the  interior,  may  ultimately  be  turned  to 
good  account,  is  an  object  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  represented  as  being  three  miles 
broad,  and  navigated  by  large  canoes,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Zebee  of  the 
missionary  Antonio  Fernandez. 

Major  Harris  also  heard  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
Christian  population,  having  a  powerful  monarch 
at  its  head,  south  of  Kafla,  and  designated  as 
Susa ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  seventh 
century,  the  knowledge  of  iEthiopia,  acquired 
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by  Cosmas  Indoplustes,  reached  beyond  the 
Agows  to  a  great  nation  in  the  interior  called 
Sasou. 

Messrs.  Antoine  d’Abbadie  and  Lefevre  were 
laboring  at  the  same  time  in  other  parts  of 
Abyssinia.  They  have  both  communicated 
many  interesting  notices  to  the  journals  of  Paris 
and  of  this  country.  Mr.  Lefevre  reported  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  nature  .and  commerce  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  on  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue 
Nile,  and  the  district  of  Bertha,  lying  between 
that  river  and  the  Tumat,  one  of  its  tributaries. 
M.  d’Abbadie,  when  last  heard  of,  was  at  Adovva, 
en«g.aged  in  compiling  a  dictionary  of  the  Ham- 
tonga,  or  Agow  language,  which  already  con¬ 
tained  1400  words.  An  English  traveller  of 
the  name  of  Bell  had  arrived  in  the  month  of 
April  at  Adowa,  whence  it  is  said  he  continued 
his  journey  inland.  The  German  naturalist 
Schimpfer  was  also  with  M.  d’Abbadie. 

Messrs.  Ferret  and  Galinier,  of  the  French 
Etat  Major,  have  also  returned  from  a  voyage 
into  Abyssinia,  whither  they  had  been  sent  by 
the  Minister  of  War;  they  are  said  to  have 
brought  with  them  several  maps  of  the  country. 
Messrs.  Krapf  and  Sapeto  have  also  returned 
from  Abyssinia,  the  former  after  a  residence  of 
three  years.  M.  Blondel,  Belgian  Consul-gen¬ 
eral  in  Egypt,  who  had  undertaken  a  journey 
into  Abyssinia,  had  been  detained  prisoner  in 
that  country,  but  was  happily  released  by  the 
exertions  in  his  behalf  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

Mehemet  Ali  has  fitted  out  in  modern  times 
two  expeditions  for  the  exploration  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Abiadh.  or  White  Nile.  The  first,  under  the 
conduct  of  Selim  Binsbashi,  left  Khartum  on  the 
17  th  of  November,  1839,  and  ascended  the  stream 
for  seventy-two  days.  In  this  expedition,  the 
party  ascended  the  river  to  the  sixth  parallel  of 
North  latitude. 

The  second  expedition  was  accompanied  by 
two  Europeans,  Messrs.  Arnauld  and  Sabatier. 
They  left  Khartum  on  the  25th  November,  1840, 
and  ascended  the  White  or  Western  Nile,  for  a 
distance  of  518  leagues  from  Kh.artum,  and 
reached  a  spot  in  lat.  4°  42'  N.  The  want  of 
w.ater  at  that  season  of  the  year  prevented  their 
further  progress,  but  when  the  waters  are  hiorh 
the  stream  may  be  navigated,  it  is  said,  as  far  as 
the  third  parallel  ofN.  latitude.  Arrived  at  their 
furthest,  they  yet  saw  no  mountains,  so  that  it 
w’ould  appear  that  the  famed  mountains  of  the 
moon  do  not  exist  in  Central  Africa,  at  least,  at 
the  most  dist.ant  sources  of  the  .Nile. 

In  the  dominion  of  the  Behrs,  the  king’s  palace 
is  described  as  being  on  the  waters,  and  as  only 
to  be  approached  by  swimming.  His  guards 
arc  two  battalions  of  women,  armed  with  spears 
atid  bucklers,  and  his  ministers  never  enter  the 
palace  but  when  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  dan¬ 
gerously  ill,  when  it  becomes  their  duty  to 
strancrle  him,  that  he  may  not  die  a  natural 
death,  like  the  vilest  of  his  subjects. 

Besides  .Mr.  Rochet  d’Hericourt,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  field  of  exploration.  Major 
Harris  has  oflered  his  services  to  return  to  Shoa. 
iuhI  Baron  de  Wrede,  a  Frenchman,  is  also 
about  to  proceed  to  Shoa  by  Tagura  and  Hous- 
sa,  or  Aussa,  following  the  Hawash.  From 
Shoa  he  proposes  to  penetrate  the  country  in  a 


S.  W.  direction,  in  order  to  discover  the  sources 
of  the  White  Nile  and  ol  the  Tchadda,  or  Niger, 
which  two  latter  do  not  appear  to  be  so  far  from 
one  another  as  was  once  supposed.  The  Baron 
then  proposes  to  explore  the  Quilimancv,  into 
which,  according  to  Me  Queen’s  and  Major 
Harris’s  views,  the  great  river  Go-jub  empties 
itself;  the  united  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea  by 
several  mouths  near  Pattii ;  but  this  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  others,  who,  giving  to  the  Quilimancy 
its  apparently  correct  orthography,  of  Kilimaji, 
identity  that  river  with  the  Kilifi.  The  Baron 
hopes  thence  to  return  by  the  Mohammedan 
kingdom  of  Hurrar  and  the  slave-trading  Barba¬ 
ra.  If  only  a  part  of  this  vast  project  be  success¬ 
fully  executed,  it  will  be  a  great  deal ;  and  con¬ 
sidering  wdiat  we  have  learned  of  the  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  productive  lands,  and  populous  regions, 
at  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  exists  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  even  if  there  are  not  mountains,  at 
the  sources  of  the  White  Nile  and  of  the  Tchad¬ 
da.  From  a  year  and  a-halt’s  observation,  the 
British  Mission  never  found  Shoa  so  hot  nor  so 
cold  as  Great  Britain.  Beyond  Shoa,  and  be 
tween  that  kingdom  and  the  sources  of  the 
White  Nile,  the  Baron  may  visit  the  people  call¬ 
ed  Shats,  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Susa,  or 
Sagou,  the  river  Anquer,  and  the  larger  river 
Maleg, — probably  the  most  distant  tributaries  to 
the  Blue  Nile;  and  thus  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope,  from  any  one  taking  such  a  line  of  route, 
for  a  proximate  acquaintance  with  the  great 
features  and  outlines  of  the  geography  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa. 


CONSUMPTION. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

Strktciied  on  th«  couch  sholies — how  frail 
Her  lovely  form — her  check  how  pale — 
The  hectic  spot  is  there  ; 

Her  sorrowing  friends  armind  her  stand, 

She  clasps  her  weeping  mother’s  hand. 

And  bids  her  not  despair. 

Though  every  eartht ij  hope  is  past. 

While  void  of  hope  and  fear, 

Her  deep  blue  eyes  arc  upward  cast. 

She  knows  the  world  is  fleeting  fast. 

She  feels  her  end  is  near. 

Hard  seems  it  one  in  beauty’s  bloom. 

So  bright,  so  young,  slioiild  in  the  tomb 
A  mouldering  corse  be  laid  ; 

Death  at  the  palace  of  the  great. 

And  at  the  lowly  cottage  gate. 

Knocks,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

The  Summons  had  gone  forth — that  night 
Her  gentle  spirit  winged  its  flight 
To  the  bright  realms  of  day  ; 

And  thus  her  latest  accents  spoke. 

While  o’er  her  pallid  features  broke 
A  yet  diviner  ray  ; — 

“  Mourn  not  for  me,  nor  shed  a  tear. 

Rut  trust  in  the  Most  High  ; 

Father  and  tnother,  Henry  dear, 

I  but  regret  to  leave  you  here, 

Else  were  it  sicect  to  die.” 

Tuos.  D’OrLET. 

Christ  Churchy  Oxen,  Ae®.  1342. 
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FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  AN  IRISH  BARRISTER. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

We  traced  in  our  last  iiuiiiber  the  prorrress 
of  the  great  issue  to  the  close  of  the  Attor- ! 
ney-Geiieral’s  elaborate  oration,  which,  like 
the  theology  of  Zoroaster,  was  composed  of 
two  discordant  principles — prodigality  of 
promise,  and  parsimony  of  proof.  We  may 
now  speak  with  freedom,  for  the  contest  is 
over.  We  leave  to  others  to  sound  the  abys¬ 
ses  of  state  policy,  which,  after  all,  are  little 
deeper  than  common  draw-wells ;  but,  deep 
or  shallow,  that  policy  has  had,  and  will  have, 
a  profound  influence  on  the  future  fortunes 
of  Ireland.  There  is  a  facetious  saying  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  that  his  favorite  ministers 
“paid  dear  for  their  consular  supper,”  and 
we  suspect  the  continued  feasting  in  the 
dueen’s  Bench  will  hereafter  prompt  a  sim¬ 
ilar  exclamation,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the 
phrase.  Our  province  is  not  the  political, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  touch  on  events 
without  the  peril  of  perhaps  an  impolitic 
opinion.  With  this  brief  preface,  we  take 
up  the  evidence  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
speeches  for  the  accused,  which  will  afford 
to  all  matter  of  amusement  or  interest.  All 
these,  it  is  true,  have  already  been  spread 
out  in  the  most  ample  profusion — the  press 
has  carried  them  throughout  the  world,  out¬ 
stripping  in  its  rapid  diurnal  whirl  our  more 
lazy  monthly  flight.  But  there  are  many  in¬ 
cidents,  not  unworthy  of  note,  which  evapo¬ 
rate  in  such  a  mode  of  communication,  or 
sink  unobserved  into  oblivion  :  and  now  that 
the  tumult  has  subsided,  and  life  resumes  its 
ordinary  course,  we  may  jot  down  our  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  evidence  and  of  the  orations, 
which  have  revived  the  forgotten  glories  of 
the  Irish  bar. 

The  examination  of  Frederick  Bond 
Hughes  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  rich  feast. 
Wherever  you  moved ,  among  the  leading  ques¬ 
tions  which  agitated  the  circles  of  small  talk, 
the  first  was — when  will  Hughes  be  in  the 
stocks  ?  In  the  first  heat  of  prejudice,  in¬ 
nocence  has  often  fallen  a  victim  to  popular 
clamor.  Public  rumors  should  not  be  too 
.soon  encountered.  Give  the  report  of  the 
day  time  to  grow  stale,  and  it  either  dies  of 
itself,  or  time  will  not  fail  to  rectify  the  false 
judgment.  Mr.  Hughes  was,  unfortunately, 
one  of  those  against  whom  the  whole  weight 
of  public  reprobation  was  directed.  As  a 
governmentreporter,he  wasnot  bound  to  pros¬ 
ecute  for  the  government ;  his  duty  was  to 
note  what  he  heard,  instead  of  playing  the  “  in¬ 
former” — we  use  the  word  in  the  limited  sense 
of  swearing  the  informations,  and  not  as  one  of 


[May, 

those  agents  of  mischief  who  enter  into  the 
plans  of  the  disaffected,  if  any  exist,  and  re¬ 
port  due  progress  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Hughes  did  not  conceal  his  calling  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  though  he  did  as  an  informer — but  then 
he  swore  only  from  his  notes,  and  their  cor¬ 
rectness  was  unimpeachable.  The  traversers, 
availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  conduct  of  adverse  witnesses,  to 
impeach  their  credibility,  had,  it  is  said, 
made  wide  casts  from  some  little  mrmorahilia 
in  his  life,  from  which,  even  the  most  virtuous 
are  not  e.xempt.  How  far  they  succeeded  is 
to  us  utterly  unknown,  but,  from  the  cun¬ 
ning  screw  of  the  mouth,  and  the  glance  of 
the  fox-like  eye  of  Mr.  Hatchell,  we  suspected 
that  he  was  not  unprovided  with  some  cross¬ 
pellets.  It  was  clear,  however,  from  the 
gentlemanly  bearing  of  the  witness,  and  the 
candor  with  which  he  not  only  answered  but 
even  added  to  the  questions  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  that  he  sought  to  withhold  nothing. 
This  changed  the  course  of  Mr.  Hatchell, 
who  probed  Mr.  Hughes  with  exemplary 
gentleness;  and  well  he  might  do  so — for  the 
“perjured  informer,”  as  it  was  the  fashion  to 
designate  him,  bore  testimony  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Mullaghmast 
— to  the  high  and  necessary  duties  of  the 
O’Connell  police — to  the  comfort  of  the  new 
Celtic  bonnet,  which,  he  admitted,  would  be 
an  excellent  nightcap — and  to  the  imposing 
splendor  of  the  civic  procession,  as  the  wor¬ 
thy  aldermen  and  councillors,  in  velvet  and 
scarlet,  ascended  the  historic  Rath.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  “  inauguration  ”  of  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell,  who  laughed  most  heartily  at  the  novel 
coronation,  while  the  Solicitor-General  turn¬ 
ed  up  his  keen  eye  to  the  jury,  and  looked 
mysteriously  grave.  What  was  that  munici¬ 
pal  inarch  but  the  affectation  of  royal  pomp? 
What  that  foolish  cap  but  the  “  likeness  of  a 
kingly  crown  ?”  Surely  the  Dublin  aider- 
men  did  not  dedicate  their  beauty  to  the  sun 
of  Mullaghmast  without  an  adequate  cause. 
And  as  for  the  great  Agitator,  in  his  core- 
netted  magnificence, 

“  Whoso  had  beheld  him  then. 

Had  felt  some  admiration,  mixed  with  dread, 
And  might  have  said, 

That  sure  lie  seemed  to  he  the  King  of  3Icn — 
Less  than  the  greatest — that  he  could  not  he 
Who  carried  in  his  port  such  might  and  majesty.” 

The  caution  and  safety  of  Mr.  Hatchell 
elicited  all  that  was  jxissible  from  the  witness, 
and  kept  out  of  view  the  unfavorable,  among 
which  was  the  “  Behemoth”  trifle  which  for¬ 
merly  submitted  Mr.  Hughes  to  a  perfect 
storm  of  indignation.  He  established  his 

O  ^ 

truthfulness  in  each  particular,  and  clearly 
accounted  for  the  memorable  mistake  in  iden- 
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tifyingoneof  the  traversers.  We  like  to  aid  in 
purging  away  a  cloud  from  a  fair  reputation. 
Bond  Hughes  was  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  the  Armstrongs  and  Reynoldses, 
and  that  eminent  and  patriotic  engraver, 
William  Holbrooke,  was,  it  is  said,  engaged 
in  a  line  engraving  of  the  perjured  and 
faithless  informer,  to  be  supplied  to  each  re¬ 
peal  warden,  and  suspended  in  the  repeal 
rooms  throughout  Ireland,  as  a  warning 
against  Saxon  treachery.  The  candor  of  the 
English  spy  has  dispensed  with  the  exercise 
of  Mr.  Holbrooke’s  artistic  skill. 

The  next  of  the  “  battalion  of  testimony” 
was  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  who  has  acquired 
much  reputation  on  this  side  of  St.  George’s 
Channel.  He  had  three  heads  issuing  from 
one  small  trunk.  He  reported  for  Downing 
Street,  and  also  for  a  liberal  and  conservative 
journal.  So  very  disinterested  was  he,  that 
the  Chronicle  shared  his  favors  in  common 
with  the  Standard^  and  Sir  J.  Graham  with 
both.  He  came  over  to  this  savage  country, 
the  victim  of  the  most  miserable  apprehen¬ 
sions.  He  dreaded  the  repute  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  informer,  and  would  not  take  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  as  he  confessed  to  Mr. 
Henn,  to  disclose  his  dangerous  occupation, 
though  Mr.  Bond  Hughes  was  roaming  about 
at  large  in  jarvey  and  fly-boat,  and  feasting, 
unharmed,  on  repeal  viands — there  was,  too, 
never  a  drop  of  an  opiate  infused  into  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  “  crusted  port,”  with  which  he 
so  freely  indulged  at  the  Rotundo  dinner. 
With  a  political  digestion  so  admirable  as 
Mr.  Ross  could  boast,  it  is  surprising  that  his 
natural  stomach  should  generate  such  dismal 
vapors  and  apprehensions  of  personal  safety. 
He  ventured,  in  deep  alarm,  to  Donnybrook, 
and  all  were  so  good-humored  there  that  he 
had  the  courage  to  pass  beyond  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  new  police,  and  commit  his  sacred 
body  among  the  bloodhounds  of  Connaught. 
In  his  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Henn,  he 
afforded  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  opinion  which  is  characteristic  of 
his  generous  patron.  Tel  mastre  tel  valet. 
He  opened  the  campaign  of  life  in  all  the 
glowing  pride  of  Radicalism,  but,  as  he 
naively  remarked,  “  All  men’s  sentiments 
undergo  changes  in  time  from  reflection  and 
reading.”  Too  much  learning,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Festus,  made  an  apostle  mad — it  had 
not  quite  so  decided  an  effect  on  the  editor  of 
the  Carlisle  Patriot — it  only  subdued  his 
ancient  fervor  in  behalf  of  abstract  rights  and 
imaginary  republics  to  the  more  quiet  tone 
of  conservatism.  When  pressed  to  reveal 
the  mysterious  operations  which  deprived  the 
radical  world  of  such  a  “  bright  particular 
star,”  he,  most  unlike  Sir  John  Falstaff, 


yielded  to  **  compulsion,”  and  was  on  the 
point  of  revelation,  when  the  Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral  interposed,  and  stayed  the  confession. 
What  gave  the  bar  and  the  public  an  elevated 
opinion  of  the  fine  sensibilities  of  Mr.  Ross 
was  the  delighful  uxoriousness  which,  like  a 
thread  of  shining  silver,  ran  through  his 

testimony.  Dear  Mrs.  R - was  at  the  top 

and  bottom  of  all  his  movements,  sentiments, 
and  opinions.  What  she  said  became  an  im¬ 
mutable  law  in  his  conduct.  He  would  be¬ 
come  another  Erostratus  and  fire  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall,  if  Mrs.  R - only  suggested  the 

fatal  enterprise.  What  a  model  of  an  obse¬ 
quious  partner  is  Mr.  R - !  Mr.  Henn,  a 

compact  bachelor,  was  struck  forcibly  with 
the  picture  of  conjugal  happiness.  Will  he 
repent  of  his  unsocial  singleness  ? 

These  were  the  only  direct  agents  of  the 
“  Minister  of  Police.”  They  were  followed 
by  two  Irishmen,  a  Mr.  Jackson,  and  a  Mr. 
“  John  Ulick  M’Namara.”  The  former  fared 
miserably  in  confirming  his  notes,  and  the 
latter  had  nothing  to  tell.  Then  followed  a 
long  and  formidable  array  of  stipendiary  ma- 
1  gistrates,  head-constables,  sub-constables,  and 
common  constables,  who  proved  themselves 
accomplished  masters  in  what  Tacitus  calls 
“  noting  the  words  of  men,  watching  their 
looks,  and  warping  every  trifling  circum¬ 
stance  into  a  crime.”  They  showed,  with 
all  the  good  derivable  to  a  government  from 
the  existence  of  such  a  force,  the  counter¬ 
balancing  dangers  and  evils.  They  were  the 
most  expert  of  note-takers ;  long  speeches 
and  conversations  were  reported  on  the 
strength  of  accurate  and  powerful  memory, 
for  the  police  are  all  peculiarly  gifted  in  that 
quality.  Whenever  any  thing  of  a  seditious 
nature  was  spoken,  out  flew  the  scroll,  and 
down  went  the  treason.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  facts  connected  with  the  meetings 
was  the  facility  of  access  and  movement  af¬ 
forded  on  all  occasions  to  the  police.  They 
went  on  the  platforms,  surrounded  the  presi¬ 
dential  chairs,  and  when  the  Union  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  “  nullity,”  or  the  “  sergeants” 
were  promised  promotion,  or  any  special  sti¬ 
mulant  applied  to  the  flagging  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude,  in  the  shape  of  new  tenures 
and  titles,  the  policemen  coolly  took  a  note 
of  the  eloquent  apostrophe,  without  menace, 
remonstrance,  or  violence.  They  did  all  in 
their  power  to  back  up  the  statement  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  the  drilling,  and  mar¬ 
shalling,  and  parade  of  multitudes.  Of  infan¬ 
try  and  cavalry  we  had  countless  numbers, 
marching  under  their  wardens,  who  ever 
and  anon  exclaimed,  “  Steady,  men — keep 
the  step ;”  but  of  that  very  effective  arm  of 
field  service,  the  artillery,  there  was  no  evi- 
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dence — that  only  was  wanted  to  enable  Mr. 
O’Connell  to  take  the  field  ! 

Of  the  cavalry,  we  will  take  as  a  specimen 
a  very  respectable  and  efficient  force,  “  'Vhe 
BalUnakill  Repeal  Cavalry ^  They  must 
have  formed  a  most  magnificent  body,  if  one 
were  to  judge  from  the  state  of  their  equip¬ 
ments,  the  condition  of  their  horses,  and  the 
regularity  of  the  march.  Mr.  Whiteside 
brought  out  their  points  of  military  efficiency  | 
in  brilliant  style.  In  Raphael’s  picture  of 
•the  interview  between  Pope  Leo  and  Attila, 
there  is  a  mounted  Hun  in  the  foreground, 
without  bridle  or  saddle.  His  image  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  description  of  the  Ballinakill 
light  horse,  whose  accoutrements  were  al¬ 
most  as  simple  and  primitive.  “  Splendid 
force,  eh?”  quoth  Mr.  Whiteside,  stroking 
his  unwhiskered  jaws,  and  with  a  malicious- 
ly-humorous  smile.  “  I  have  seen  better,” 
was  the  reply.  “  Did  you  ?  Well  I  am 
astonished !  They  moved,  I  dare  say,  with 
prodigious  regularity  !”  And  so  he  went  on, 
amid  a  storm  of  laughter,  to  bring  to  light 
the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  Cossacks  of  Con¬ 
nemara.  On  a  total  of  two  hundred,  the 
amount  of  the  Ballinakill  contingent  to  the 
national  army,  saddles  averaged  about  ten  per 
cent.,  the  remaining  horsemen  contriving  to 
‘  ‘  balance  their  bodies  on  the  sharpened  ledge 
of  spare  back-bones.”  Bona  fide  bridles 
were  about  the  same  low  average,  the  sup¬ 
plement  being  made  up  of  twisted  hay,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  control  and  fod¬ 
der.  ”  Woman,”  observes  a  crabbed  and  un¬ 
loving  philosopher,  “  is  the  baggage  that  re¬ 
tards  man’s  march  in  life.”  The  heroes  of 
Ballinakill  did  not  agree  with  the  sour  stoic, 
for  each  carried  his  baggage  behind  him. 
In  such  style  did  the  pride  of  occidental  chiv¬ 
alry  prepare  themselves  for  the  great  national 
struorgle. 

We  are  surprised  the  Attorney  or  Solici¬ 
tor-General  did  not  make  more  of  this  re¬ 
markable  circumstance.  It  is  matter  of  his¬ 
tory  that  the  Romans,  in  such  secret  expedi¬ 
tions  as  required  a  sure  and  decisive  blow  to 
be  struck,  always  mounted  a  foot  soldier  be¬ 
hind  the  regular  horseman,  so  that  they 
doubled  their  force  at  the  point  of  attack, 
without  the  delay  or  fatigue  of  a  foot-march. 
By  a  similar  stroke  of  military  policy,  the 
French  often  surprised  and  defeated  the  Spa¬ 
nish  generals  in  the  last  Peninsular  war. 
Now,  it  appeared  to  us  very  likely,  though 
the  sagacious  police  did  not  detect  the 
scheme,  that  the  repeal  leaders  pursued  a  si¬ 
milar  course,  and  that  the  blue  cloaks  and 
petticoats  were  merely  the  disguises  of  ‘‘war¬ 
rior  men.”  We  may  also  assume  another 
hypothesis — that  the  “  baggage”  were  true 
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daughters  of  Eve,  but,  emulous  of  the 
renown  which  their  sisters  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Shannon  had  acquired  from  the  defence 
of  Limerick, andof  whichthey  were  unceasing¬ 
ly  reminded  by  our  national  orators  and  poets, 
they  accompanied  their  lords  to  the  battle 
field,  determined  no  longer  to  breed  or  suckle 
slaves.  Had  Mr.  Smith  discovered  this  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  he  should  have  sent  up  a  collateral 
issue  to  the  jury,  and  they  would,  no  doubt, 
have  found  that  the  women  were  men ! 
Now,  the  Ballinakill  division  was  confessedly 
the  crack  contingent  of  the  Connaught  levy, 
according  to  police  testimony.  They  called 
these  poor  peasants  “  cavalry,”  who  had 
come  from  afar  off*  with  their  wives  to  see 
Mr.  O’Connell,  and  as  they  moved  together, 
distinct  from  the  crowds  on  foot,  they  give 
them  “  marching  order,”  and  ‘‘  military  ar¬ 
ray  ?”  Miserable  heather-fed  ponies,  and 
harmless  holiday  peasants,  constituting  ‘‘  Re¬ 
peal  cavalry  ?”  It  was  too  ludicrous.  One 
could  not  laugh  at  its  solemn  absurdity,  for 
it  involved  an  imputation  on  the  national  loy¬ 
alty.  In  describing  the  march  of  one  of  those 
irregular  squadrons,  w'e  believe  the  Mallow 
[procession,  the  witness,  a  policeman,  stated 
that  they  moved  in  ‘‘  close  column,”  but  that 
occasionally  they  broke  rank,  when  the 
‘‘  captains”  restored,  by  a  word  the  disjointed 
array.  ‘‘  Oh,  I  see,”  edged  in  the  Attorney- 
General,  “  marshalling  them.”  This  was  a 
most  unfair  inference,  but  it  proved  the  over¬ 
flowing  anxiety  of  the  Crown  to  establish  the 
drilling,  and  conjure  up  the  terrors  of  ’98. 
Here  we  leave  the  Ballinakill  cavalry,  and  the 
Shilmonier  infantry,  and  the  ‘‘  close  em¬ 
battled  ranks,”  who  were  to  fight  under 
Mr.  Holbrooke’s  oriflamme,  amd  renew  the 
glories  of  the  Yellow  Ford.  That  there  was 
considerable  regularity  in  their  movements  is 
true  enough,  but  that  the  road  exercise  was 
performed  to  habituate  them  to  the  labors  of 
future  fields,  as  the  Attorney-General  suggest¬ 
ed,  is  about  as  true  as  that  the  Loughrea 
j  light  horse  could  measure  swords  w’ith  the 
Enniskillen  Dragoons,  or  the  canal  turf-boats 
exchange  broadsides  with  the  gun-boats  of 
the  upper  Shannon. 

The  documentary  evidence  consisted  of 
xMr.  O’Connell’s  speeches,  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles,  resolutions  and  publications  of  the  Re¬ 
peal  Association.  The  first  were  read  at 
great  length,  and,  notwithstanding  the  tedium 
of  listening  to  one  of  the  most  untuned  of 
voices  mouthing  through  whole  files  of  news¬ 
papers,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  numerous  passages  of  striking  beauty 
with  which  the  speeches  abounded.  We 
read  them  all  before,  but  when  brought  to¬ 
gether,  and  contrasted  with  each  other,  the 
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mass  and  variety  of  thought  which  they  con¬ 
tained  was  astonishing.  What  seemed  to  us 
peculiar  in  his  eloquence  is,  the  delicate  sen¬ 
sibility  with  which  he  traces,  and  the  natu¬ 
ral  expression  with  which  he  points  out,  his 
familiarity  with  whatever  is  sweet  or  majestic 
in  the  simple  aspects  of  nature.  No  orator 
of  our  times  indulges  so  much  in  what  con¬ 
stitute  the  material  elements  of  poetry.  In 
the  midst  of  his  most  busy  and  practical 
speeches,  there  are  bursts  of  picturesque 
beauty,  without  effort  or  restraint,  conjured 
up  from  the  scene  before  him,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  his  proper  business,  or  appearing 
to  digress  from  love  of  applause  or  need  of 
repose.  The  opening  of  his  speech  at  Bal- 
tinglass  was  a  beautiful  landscape;  and,  as  if 
to  show  his  triumph  in  humor,  as  well  as 
fancy  and  imagery,  he  lit  up  the  faces  of  his 
audience  with  the  story  of  the  attorney’s 
messuage.  Then  followed  the  congress  of 
tailors,  to  deliberate  on  the  fate  of  the  snail, 
an  apologue  which  had  a  joint  application  to 
Mr.  Brewster  and  the  Under  Secretary.  The 
quatrain  ran  thus  : — 

“  Four-and-twenty  tailors  came  to  kill  a  snail, 

One  heroic  tailor  trod  upon  his  tail — 

And  the  snail  put  out  his  horns,  like  a  great  dun 
cow — 

Run  away,  tailors,  or  he’ll  kill  you  all  now.” 

What  Mr.  Sheil  afterwards  said  in  his  speech 
appeared  to  us  perfectly  correct.  Look  at 
the  vast  quantities  of  thought  spread  over 
these  speeches  of  nine  months,  and  who,  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  has  surpassed  the 
effort  ?  Look,  also,  at  the  oceans  of  words, 
many  in  the  most  exciting  circumstances, 
and  where  is  the  leader  of  a  people  who,  on 
the  whole,  has  been  so  gentle  and  absti¬ 
nent  ? 

In  the  documentary  evidence,  there  was 
one  foolish  and  wicked  handbill  produced  by 
the  Crown.  It  was  one  of  those  papers  of 
authority  which  are  circulated  by  clamorous 
htiwkers,  and  contained  “The  only  true  and 
genuine  account  of  a  most  barbarous  and 
bloody  massacre  of  four  hundred  Roman 
Catholics  by  their  tyrants,  the  Saxons.’’  In 
seasons  of  peace  and  order,  such  wretched 
vendibles  may  safely  be  left  to  their  brown 
paper  and  rarely-dishevelled  type — things  to 
grow  fat  upon,  if  such  be  the  result  of  vigor¬ 
ous  laughter.  But  when  the  social  state  is 
disturbed,  and  governments  grow  unusually 
vigilant,  these  miserable  grotesqueries  are 
fetched  out  of  their  obscurity,  blown  out  into 
extravagant  importance,  and  the  safety  of  the 
monarchy  is  made  to  hang  on  a  “  doleful 
ballad  !’’  The  history  of  this  myth  of  Mul- 
laghmast,  which  was  allowed  in  evidence 


against  the  accused,  is  this.  There  lives  a 
speculator  on  small  sedition  of  this  market¬ 
able  character  in  Thomas  street.  He  finds 
a  ready  sale  for  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
battles  of  Aughrim  and  Athenry,  and  the 
chivalrous  bearing  of  heroes  who  have  never 
existed.  The  Irish  are  an  imaginative  peo¬ 
ple,  and  purchase  with  avidity,  in  the  shape 
of  truth  or  fiction,  whatever  exalts  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  country,  and  enables  them  to 
forget  the  degradation  of  the  present,  in  the 
real  or  fabulous  glory  of  the  past.  This  pur¬ 
veyor  had  touched  a  chord  in  his  bulletins  of 
Benburb  and  the  Bloody  Pass,  and,  with  the 
eye  of  speculating  wisdom,  he  despatched  his 
licenciates  to  Mullaghmast  with  a  cargo  of 
inflammation.  A  policeman,  looking  far 
into  the  future,  purchased  a  copy  for  a  single 
penny,  and  made  an  entry  thereof  in  the 
diary.  This  was  admitted  in  evidence  against 
the  accused — many  conceived  by  a  strained 
construction  of  the  rule  of  law  which  makes 
the  individuals  who  compose  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  responsible  for  every  act  performed  at 
that  meeting.  In  the  whole  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence,  this  was  the  only  paper  with  which 
the  public  were  not  generally  acquainted 
before.  It  was,  no  doubt,  vile  and  seditious, 
and  the  printer  of  such  infamies  ought  to  be 
severely  punished,  but,  to  charge  its  dissemi¬ 
nation  as  an  overt  act  to  establish  a  conspir¬ 
acy  against  Mr.  O’Connell,  was  morally,  and 
not  far  from  legally,  unjust.  On  the  eleventh 
day,  the  Crown  brought  their  case  to  a  sud¬ 
den  close,  and  the  meagreness  of  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  prove  such  serious  charges  as  “  con¬ 
spiracy  and  sedition,’’  astonished  all.  The 
accusation  of  corrupting  the  army,  which 
Judge  Burton  truly  declared  to  be  “  awful,’’ 
depended  on  a  loose  phrase  of  Mr.  O’Connell 
— a  penny  pamphlet,  openly  published,  but 
not  recognized  by  the  Association — and  the 
injudicious  letter  of  a  Catholic  clergyman. 
This  was  the  analogous  corruption  with  that 
of ’98,  read  by  the  Attorney-General  from  the 
Secret  Report !  On  the  entire  case  of  the 
Crown,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  person  in 
court  who  did  not  think  the  indictment”  not 
proven.’’  But  who  is  that  little  man  with 
flashing  eye  and  anxious  look,  holding  a 
torch  on  high,  and  just  about  to  start  for  a 
noble  prize !  Palpitating  crowds  await  with 
intense  expectiition,  and  he  manifestly  shares 
in  the  general  solicitude.  That  is  Richard 
Lalor  Sheil. 

Saturday,  the  twenty-seventh,  far  surpassed 
in  intense  anxiety  the  portentous  opening 
day.  The  child  of  native  eloquence  was  to 
appear  at  the  bar,  after  a  long  absence,  to 
renew  those  oratorical  triumphs  which  have 
gained  him  an  abundant  crop  of  senatorial 
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laurels.  The  occasion  was  one  to  put  in 
motion  all  his  loftiest  powers.  The  great 
accused  liad  fought  side-by-side  with  Mr. 
Sheil  in  the  “  perilous  and  well-foughten 
field”  of  Catholic  freedom,  and  now  that  the 
pupil  was  to  lift  up  his  appealing  voice  to 
protect  his  teacher  from  a  dungeon,  all  ex¬ 
pected  such  an  effort  as  might  be  worthy  the 
advocate  and  the  client.  The  bar  was  all 
compact  of  wigs — rank  and  fashion,  to  use 
the  stereotyped  vocabulary  of  the  newspapers, 
crowded  the  galleries.  Like  the  ladies  of  an 
harem  peeping  from  their  lattices,  bright 
eyes  gleamed  out  from  every  nook  and  corner. 
Even  the  seat  of  justice  was  not  free  from 
the  anxious  intruders.  The  steps  on  both 
sides,  leading  to  the  judicial  arm-chairs,  were 
thronged  with  a  solid  column,  while  some, 
not  having  the  fear  of  the  law  before  their 
eyes,  thrust  themselves  fair  in  front  of  their 
lordships.  We  knew  by  one  patient  judge 
that  his  gallantry  was  sadly  on  the  ebb,  and 
that  he  had  rather  the  gentle  intruders  re¬ 
mained  at  home  over  their  pianos  or  knitting 
frames.  There  was  a  rumor  in  court — the 
circulation  of  a  wag,  who  sought  a  comfort¬ 
able  seat  on  Dean  Swift’s  manoeuvre  of  or¬ 
dering  oysters  for  his  horse — that  Mr.  Sheil 
was  too  unwell  to  speak  that  day.  The  dis¬ 
appointment  soon  cleared  off,  for  he  came 
into  court  at  the  appointed  hour.  He  looked, 
in  truth,  very  ill.  His  face  was  pale,  and 
traced  with  suffering.  The  tender  motion 
beneath  showed  that  the  proverbial  curse  of 
aldermen  had  laid  his  toes  under  contribution. 
But  that  was  not  the  time  to  sink  under  in¬ 
firmities.  He  did  not,  like  Appius,  enter  the 
senate  in  a  litter,  or,  like  Lord  Chatham,  on 
crutches — he  moved  suis  pcdibus,  but  not  | 
without  pain.  He  is  before  us,  and  now  let 
him  proceed  on  his  eloquent  way.  When  he 
rose,  the  universal  hum  subsided  into  a  dead 
stillness.  Leaninor  forward  on  the  table,  he 
opened  his  oration  in  a  few  faint  and  fluttered 
periods.  He  told  the  jury  of  the  magnitude 
of  his  duty,  and  he  appeared  to  feel  it.  He 
was  deeply  agitated,  and  his  lips  quivered 
with  convulsive  emotion.  For  a  few  minutes, 
he  jerked  out  his  sentences  with  a  drooping 
though  distinct  voice.  He  implored  the  jury 
to  pardon  or  bear  with  his  defects,  compared 
with  the  intellectual  powers  and  forensic  ex¬ 
pertness  of  the  eminent  lawyers  with  whom 
he  was  associated.  His  modest  appeal  was 
quite  touching,  but  underneath  that  simpli¬ 
city  there  lay  consummate  art.  Passing 
rapidly  from  the  solemnity  of  powerful  and 
well-digested  exordium,  he  floated  along  for 
nearly  one  hour  in  a  current  of  mingled  wit, 
playfulness,  and  banter. 

He  seemed  to  us  to  have  broken  ground 


too  soon  in  this  department  of  his  art.  Sport¬ 
iveness  is,  on  occasions,  more  effective  than 
the  gravest  logic  or  most  pompous  eloquence ; 
but  for  all  things  there  is  a  time.  We  are 
not  professors  of  rhetoric,  or  expounders  of 
critical  rules.  Genius,  like  the  wind,  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth.  Mr.  Sheil’s  instinctive 
skill  and  practised  habits  are  a  surer  guide 
than  our  sayings  or  opinions.  But  we  shape 
our  remarks  by  a  judgment  less  fallible  than 
our  own — the  countenance  of  Mr.  O’Connell 
bearing  “  the  mind’s  impress  ”  on  its  saga¬ 
cious  front.  He  pressed  his  lips — knit  his 
brows — shifted  his  spectacles — looked  into  a 
paper  lying  before  him,  and,  as  if  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  strain,  handed  the  speaker  a  volume 
of  Carrington  and  Payne’s  reports,  which 
drew  him  off  to  more  sober  considerations  and 
loftier  eloquence.  He  stirred  the  court  with 
alternate  admiration  and  laughter.  TheAttor- 
ney-General  alone  was  an  immobility.  It  has 
been  his  hard  fate  to  undergo  the  assaults  of 
many  tongues.  Honorable,  and  fearless,  and 
manly,  it  pained  us  to  see  him  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  his  position.  Mr.  Sheil  hit  him 
hard,  but  there  was  no  serious  bitterness  in 
his  sarcasm — it  was  light — ^jocular — some¬ 
times  penetrating,  but  never  for  a  moment 
insulting  or  malicious.  It  was  easy  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  delicate  and  playful  irony 
and  cold  and  vindictive  severity.  The  tram- 
net  and  the  miraculous  catch  of  agitators, 
editors,  and  priests,  was  in  the  happiest  style 
of  conception,  and  the  very  perfection  of  de¬ 
livery  :  and  when  he  looked  laughingly  at 
the  Attorney-General,  and  then  shot  forward 
with  pointed  finger,  and  asked,  “  wliij  did 
you  not  catch  a  Bishop  ?”  Judge  Burton 
passed  his  hands  over  his  face,  and  even  the 
Chief  Justice  smiled.  This  may  be  said  to 
be  the  personal  part  of  his  address.  A  wider 
and  more  interesting  picture  was  now  before 
him.  The  past  supplied  the  materials  out  of 
which  were  moulded  the  most  beautiful  and 
eloquent  passages  of  his  speech,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  influential  on  the  minds 
of  the  Jury,  if  the  kindling  power  of  an  im¬ 
passioned  oratory  could  awake  in  them  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  duty  to  their  country,  rising 
high  and  far  above  the  charge  of  the  chief, 
and  the  cruel  strictness  of  the  law.  If  Mr. 
Sheil  left  no  permanent  effects  in  his  glori¬ 
ous  track,  it  was  not  because  he  did  not  sink 
deep.  That  was  perceptible  to  all,  but  it  was 
soon  effaced  by  other  causes. 

His  historical  sketch  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  the  changes  in  her  condition  and  con- 
stitution,  was  singularly  clear  and  graphic. 
If  Mr.  O’Connell  spoke  with  freedom  of  the 
injustice  of  England,  was  he  alone  in  his  in¬ 
dignant  denouncement  ?  There  was  the 
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famous  “  Case  of  Ireland” — there  were  the 
Drapier’s  letters — there  was  the  burning 
grandeur  of  Grattan,  and  the  logical  invective 
of  Flood — there  was  the  free-speaking  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  volun-l 
teers  in  their  conventions  and  congresses ! 
No  Attorney-General  dared  to  prosecute 
them  for  sedition  and  conspiracy.  If  he  did, 
would  a  jury  of  '82  convict  them?  Would 
they  immolate  their  patriots  and  their  own 
liberties  on  the  same  altar  ?  This  was  the 
train  of  his  argument  and  eloquence.  One  { 
passage  from  the  very  brilliant  conclusion  of 
his  speech  drew  dowm  a  universal  burst  of 
applause.  The  spirit  that  informs  it  is  in 
the  best  vein  of  pathetic  eloquence.  It  was 
the  closing  appeal.  As  we  shall  hereafter 
take  up  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  White- 
side,  and  others  in  a  separate  paper,  we  ab¬ 
stain  from  extracts  at  present ;  but  the  beauty 
of  this  peroration  will  lose  in  no  repetition  : — 

“  There  is  not  a  great  city  in  Europe  in  which, 
upon  the  day  upon  which  the  great  intelligence 
shall  be  expected  to  arrive,  men  will  not  stop 
each  other  in  the  public  way,  to  inquire  whether 
twelve  men  upon  their  oaths  have  doomed  to  in¬ 
carceration  the  man  who  gave  liberty  to  Ireland. 
Whatever  may  be  your  adjudication,  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  it.  He  knows  that  the  eyes  ol  the 
world  are  upon  him,  and  that  posterity,  whether 
in  a  gaol  or  out  of  it,  will  look  back  to  him  with  | 
admiration.  He  is  almost  inditl’erent  to  what  may 
befall  him,  and  is  far  more  solicitous  for  others 
at  this  moment  than  for  himself.  But  1 — at  the 
commencement  of  what  I  have  said  to  you,  I  told 
you  that  I  was  not  unmoved,  and  that  many  in¬ 
cidents  of  my  political  life,  the  strange  alterna¬ 
tions  of  fortune  through  which  I  have  passed, 
came  back  upon  me.  But  now  the  bare  possi¬ 
bility  at  which  I  have  glanced  has,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge,  almost  unmanned  me.  Shall  I,  who 
stretch  out  my  hand  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  son 
— the  hand  whose  fetters  the  father  had  struck 
off — live  to  cast  my  eyes  upon  that  domicile  of 
sorrow,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  great  metropolis, 
and  say  ‘  ’Tis  there  they'  have  immured  the  Lib¬ 
erator  of  Ireland,  with  his  fondest  and  best  be¬ 
loved  child?’  No!  it  shall  never  be  !  You  will 
not  consign  him  to  the  spot  to  which  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  invites  you  to  surrender  him.  No. 
When  the  spring  shall  have  come  again,  and  the 
winter  shall  have  passed — when  the  winter  shall 
have  come  again,  it  is  not  through  the  windows 
of  this  mansion  that  the  father  of  such  a  son,  and 
the  son  of  such  a  father,  shall  look  upon  those 
green  hills  on  which  the  eyes  of  many  a  captive 
has  gazed  so  wistfully  in  vain  ;  but  in  their  own 
mountain  home  they  shall  listen  to  the  murmurs 
of  the  great  Atlantic  ;  they  shall  go  forth  and  in¬ 
hale  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air  together ; 
they  shall  be  free  of  mountain  .solitudes ;  they 
will  be  encompassed  with  the  loftiest  images  of 
liberty  upon  every  side  ;  and  if  time  shall  have 
stolen  its  suppleness  from  the  father’s  knee,  or  im¬ 
paired  the  firmness  of  his  tread,  he  shall  lean  on 


the  child  of  her  that  watches  over  him  from  hea¬ 
ven,  and  shall  look  out  for  some  high  place  far 
and  wide  into  the  island,  whose  greatness  and 
whose  glory  shall  be  for  ev'er  associated  with  his 
name.  In  your  love  of  justice — in  your  love  of 
Ireland — in  your  love  of  honesty  and  fair  play — 

I  place  my  confidence.  I  ask  you  for  an  acquit¬ 
tal,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  your  country,  but  lor 
your  own.  Upon  the  day  when  this  trial  shall 
have  been  brought  to  a  termination,  when  amidst 
the  burst  of  public  expectancy,  in  answer  to  the 
solemn  interrogatory  which  shall  be  put  to  you 
by  the  officer  of  the  court,  you  shall  answer  ‘not 
guilty,’  w’ith  what  a  transport  will  that  glorious 
negative  be  welcomed  1  How  will  you  be  blest, 
adored  ;  and  when  retiring  from  this  scene  ol*  ex¬ 
citement  and  of  passion,  you  shall  return  to  your 
tranquil  homes,  how  pleasurably  will  yon  look 
upon  your  children,  in  the  consciousness  that  you 
will  have  left  them  a  patrimony  of  peace,  by  im¬ 
pressing  upon  the  British  cabinet,  that  some  other 
measure  besides  a  state  prosecution  is  necessary 
for  the  pacification  of  your  country.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pass  in  review  all  the 
topics  on  which  Mr.  Sheil  dilated.  All*  were 
well  conceived  and  apposite,  forming  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  a  complete  and  ehaborate 
whole.  The  various  elements,  and  they  are 
multitudinous,  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  a  jury  of  Irishmen,  and  tibove  all  of  Dub¬ 
lin  citizens  and  Protestants,  v.'ere  skilfully 
mi.xed  up— the  glories  of ’82  with  its  Protest¬ 
ant  volunteers — the  gloom  of  the  Union,  with 
the  consequent  decay  of  trade — the  petitions 
[  of  the  Orange  Corporation  to  restore  the  Par¬ 
liament — “the  guilty  desire”  that  Ireland 
had  been  a  nation  of  Protestants — all  were  ex¬ 
pounded  for  the  palate  of  the  jury  with  the 
most  refined  artistic  skill.  As  a  display  of 
forensic  eloquence,  however,  it  is  no  demerit 
to  its  excellence  to  state,  that  it  fell  short  of 
those  models  of  magnificence  which  fill  the 
highest  places  in  the  temple  of  oratory,  and 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the 
masterpieces  of  sublime  art.  We  have  heard 
it  foolishly  remarked,  that  it  rivalled  or  sur¬ 
passed  the  immortalities  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  The  most  that  may  be  said  in  the 
panegyrical  fashion  is,  that  it  was  worthy  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Sheil — and  this  is  proceed¬ 
ing  far  in  the  direction  of  real  praise.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  grave  character  of  the  issue 
— when  we  consider  that  he  was  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  the  advocate  not  of  one,  but  of  millions 
— that  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  in  his  keeping — that  the  first  and 
loftiest  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
venerable  common  law  of  the  realm,  were  in 
danger — that  he  was  the  advocate  of  a  nation 
against  a  government — that  the  history  of  cen¬ 
turies  was  at  his  command,  to  extract  the  finest 
materials  that  ever  quickened,elevated,  and  in¬ 
spired  human  eloquence — when  we  weigh  all 
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these,  and  read  the  speech,  grand  as  it  is,  we 
must  say,  that  Mr.Sheil  might  have  soared  into 
an  “  ampler  ether.”  Pictures  might  be  drawn 
of  triumphs  and  defeats — of  sufferings  and  of 
struggles — more  comprehensive  in  design, 
and  richer  or  more  sombre  in  coloring,  than 
the  most  eloquent  of  painters  ever  completed. 
Except  the  cause  of  his  country  in  the  hands 
of  Demosthenes,  there  was  nothing  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Shed  ;  principally 
to  him,  because  in  the  allotment  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  parts,  that  of  history  was  as¬ 
signed  to  his  picturesque  eloquence,  the  more 
weighty  consideration  of  constitutional  law 
and  particular  facts  being  appropriated  to 
others.  He  alone  had  “  verge  enough  ”  to 
trace  in  imperishable  characters  the  past, 
present,  and  future  fortunes  of  his  country. 
We  proudly  acknowledge  the  splendid  mani¬ 
festations  of  intellectual  power  in  many  parts 
of  his  speech — there  were  streams  of  spark¬ 
ling  beauty  and  subduing  pathos  .alternating 
with  high  and  ennobling  oratory — but  we 
missed  those  imperishable  flashes  which  are 
treasured  up  and  remembered — the  emana¬ 
tions  of  mind,  which,  like  the  bursting  of  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep,  fling  out  their 
living  waters,  to  refresh  and  gladden  for  ever 
— the  enduring  power  which  for  ever  is  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
and  which,  like  the  conqueror  of  the  Python, 
leaves  the  image  of  the  orator  to  all  future 
time  in  ever-living  and  unrivalled  beauty  and 
grandeur,  when  the  orator  and  the  epoch  are 
passed  away,  and  both  are  only  known  or  re¬ 
membered  by  the  embalming  powers  of  im¬ 
mortal  eloquence. 

In  these  remarks  we  set  up  the  standard  of 
an  ideal  excellence  which  very  few  have,  but 
which  has  been  reached.  Mr.  Whiteside, 
whose  overpowering  effort  we  shall  notice  in 
due  order,  has  closely  appro.ximated  to  it  in 
some  passages — Mr.  Sheil  hovered  near  the 
confines,  but,  attracted  by  more  inviting  and 
transitory  elements,  he  dropped  into  mid  air. 
To  derogate,  however,  from  the  extreme  fin^ 
ish  and  beauty  and  effect  of  his  oration,  we 
are  utterly  indisposed.  If  we  were  to  judge 
of  its  splendor  by  the  response  of  universal 
admiration  and  applause,  its  merit  stands  con¬ 
fessed.  One  learned  Judge  declared  it  to  be 
the  most  eloquent  speech  he  had  ever  heard, 
and  he  had  heard  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
Delegates — the  prosecution  and  defence  of 
the  Bottle  Conspirators — Mr.  O’Connell’s 
speeches  in  defence  of  Magee  and  Barrett, 
with  many  other  of  the  most  consummate 
displays  of  the  Irish  bar.  Such  was  his 
estimate  of  Mr.  Sheil.  To  roll  up  this 
long  distended  thread  of  gentle  criticism, 
Mr.  Sheil  was  witty,  brilliant,  polished,  and 
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persuasive.  If  he  was  not  first  in  oratory,  he 
was  foremost  in  effect.  There  was  little  pro¬ 
fessional  argument,  not  because  he  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  application  to  that  department,  but 
because  his  duties  lay  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  lie  was  not  to  convince  the  court,  but 
to  move  the  jury, — to  shame  the  minister — 
to  soften  the  parliament,  and  absorb  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  people  of  England  in  painting 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  their  oppressed 
brethren  in  Ireland.  Why,  men  said,  did  not 
Sheil  explain  the  law  ?  He  had  a  higher  du¬ 
ty — to  lay  the  basis  of  future  laws.  If  he  was 
not  profound  in  legal  exposition,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  five  were  to  follow  who  would  exhaust 
the  subject,  through  all  its  magnitude  and  va¬ 
riety.  He  had  art,  tact,  and  passion — the 
whole  set  off*  by  the  most  exquisite  acting, 
very  curious,  though  very  impressive.  Every 
gesture  and  tone  and  cadence  and  position, 
was  a  study  for  the  actor  and  elocution-mas¬ 
ter.  It  was  perhaps  too  violent  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  and  subversive  of  personal  dignity,  for 
you  might  feel  that  the  orator  was  tricking 
you  into  an  acknowledgment  of  his  ability,  by 
putting  you  off*  with  empty  dexterity  of  body 
instead  of  inspirations  of  mind.  But  in  Mr. 
Sheil’s  case  the  orator  accompanied  the  actor, 
and  the  mind  and  the  eye  were  alike  satis¬ 
fied.  In  style  it  was  the  chastest  of  his  we 
ever  read.  There  was  none  of  the  redun¬ 
dancy  and  straining  after  expression  which  is 
perceptible  in  most  of  his  earlier  and  some  of 
his  later  efforts.  No  such  conceits  as  calling 
“  tears  ”  the  “  steam  of  burning  hearts  ” — 
and  patriotism  “  the  sunflower  of  the  soul.” 
Such  frigidities  had  yielded  to  a  more  grace¬ 
ful  and  accomplished  diction.  The  portraits 
of  Saurin  and  Bushe,  though  brief,  were  char¬ 
acteristic  and  beautiful — the  royal  procession 
to  College  Green,  and  the  delineation  of  the 
sovereign — the  wife  and  the  mother — the 
very  gems  of  pictorial  eloquence.  The  most 
faultless  and  touching  of  perorations  drew 
forth  some  tears — O’Connell  himself  wept. 
Some  idea  of  its  subduing  effect  may  be  form¬ 
ed  from  one  miraculous  circumstance — the 
unexampled  phenomenon  of  Mr.  William 
Ford  pouring  out  his  feelings  in  hysterical 
sobs, — Pluto's  iron  tears !  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Sheil  somewhat  resembled  that 
produced  by  Sheridan’s  speech,  for  Mr. 
Moore,  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
obtained  from  the  court  an  adjournment.  No 
ladies  fainted,  though  sensitive  town  clerks 
shed  tears — something  still  more  strange  than 
the  accounts  we  read  of  the  impressions  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Athenian  audience  by  the  Eu~ 
menides  of  iEschylus.  A  grey  attorney  in 
hysterics ! 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Moore  coramenc- 
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ed  his  address  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tierney,  i effect  quite  appalling.  Ilis  parliamentary 
His  task  was  comparatively  easy,  as,  of  all  career,  and  we  ourselves  acknowledge  a  guil- 
the  accused,  the  meek  pastor  of  Clontibret  ty  participation,  has  exposed  Mr.  Smith  to 
was  the  least  involved  in  the  conspiracy.  But  much  unprovoked  bitterness.  To  gall  a  gen- 
Mr.  Moore  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  mere  erous  steed  by  a  continual  pricking  of  his  ul- 
exculpation  of  his  client.  He  stood  on  high-  cerated  wounds,  is  unkind  and  cruel.  Had 
er  ground,  and,  while  he  prominently  kept  he  done  deeds  of  dishonor  and  disrepute,  let 
his  peculiar  cause  in  front  of  the  argument,  him  pay  the  penally  of  a  criminal  remem- 
and  extracted  ample  proofs  of  his  client’s  in-  brance — otherwise  let  him  be  spared.  In  the 
nocence  from  the  indictment  and  the  evi-  case  of  Mr.  Moore,  it  was  only  the  old  law  of 
dence,  he  did  battle  at  the  same  time  for  all  Talio.  Mr.  Smith  pierced,  and  was  punish- 
the  traversers.  He  had  not  Mr.  Sheil’s  wit  ed  in  return.  That  Mr.  Moore  so  smote,  let 
to  vivify — or  his  eloquence  to  inspire — or  his  the  Attorney-General  accuse  the  quickness  of 
vigorous  action  to  rivet  attention  :  but  he  his  own  temper,  which  is  for  ever  rising  up  in 
had  pure  and  unembarrassed  reasoning — con-  judgment  against  him — a  weakness,  however, 
Btitutional  principles  to  lay  down — sound  and  which  is  more  than  balanced  by  many  virtues, 
just  conclusions  to  draw — rational  conjectures  To  pass  to  more  pleasing  contemplations 

from  complicated  and  contradictory  testimo-  than  the  quarrels  of  honorable  men,  which, 
ny  to  infer — and  all  impressed  with  that  au-  after  all,  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that 
thority  and  weight  which  the  highest  profes-  artificial  enmity  engendered  by  the  tempora- 
sional  character  can  bestow.  If  he  had  none  ry  conflict  of  heated  minds,  and  which  soon 
of  the  impassioned  bursts,  or  that  overwhelm-  fades  before  the  returning  light  of  cool  and 
ing  vehemence  which  constitute  the  more  ex-  deliberate  reflection — Mr.  Moore  cleared  up 
alted  style  of  advocacy,  he  had  that  unpre-  what  Mr.  Sheil  left  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
tending  but  not  the  less  convincing  plainness  touched  in  all  its  purity — the  law  of  con- 
and  simple  force  of  expression  which  spring  spiracy,  and  its  application  to  the  case  of  all 
from  sterling  sense  and  clear  and  calm  reason,  the  traversers.  He  was  very  clear  and  pow- 
You  could  cull  no  particular  passage,  and  erful  in  untying  the  hard  knots  with  which 
say,  “  this  is  eloquence” — but  you  would  s.ay  the  Crown  had  drawn  in  and  fastened  the  ac- 
that  the  entire  was  characteristic  of  a  power-  cused.  Every  sentence  contained  a  priiici- 
ful  mind.  It  was  remarkable  for  two  quali-  pie.  Without  identifying  himself  with  the  re¬ 
ties — a  condensed  exposition  of  the  law,  and  peal  question,  from  which  he  kept  sedulously 
cutting,  we  might  almost  say  savage,  sarcasm,  distant,  he  rested  the  right  of  the  Irish  people 
He  is  a  modest  and  good-natured  man,  to  to  pursue  it  on  the  true,  intelligible,  and  con- 
whom  the  utterance  of  a  harsh  expression  is  stitutional  grounds.  From  an  abstract  view 
quite  a  novelty.  An  understanding  so  sound,  of  the  law,  he  descended  to  particulars,  and 
and  judgment  so  well  balanced,  rarely  yield  alit  on  the  Clontarf  meeting,  which  it  was 
to  the  impulses  which  sway  less  sober  and  re-  stated  by  the  Attorney-General  was  not  held 
flective  minds.  Irony  and  invective  are  alien  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  “  from  a  conviction  of  its 
to  such  natures  ;  they  are  found  in  the  way-  illegality.”  This  afforded  Mr.  Moore  a  fine 
ward,  the  sensitive,  the  strong  of  passion  and  opportunity  of  assailing  the  conduct  of  the 
intemperate  of  tongue  ;  but  who  w’ould  have  government  in  their  tardy  issue  of  that  mem- 
sought  them  in  Richard  Moore  ?  His  sever-  orable  proclamation,  and  at  the  same  time,  of 
ity  to  the  Attorney-General  broke  on  us  with  explaining  the  views  and  extolling  the  hu- 
surprise.  Keen  as  was  the  satire,  and  poig-  manity  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  in  saving  the  un- 
nant  and  wicked  the  wit  of  Mr.  Sheil,  he  was  armed  multitudes  from  the  chances  of  a 
surpassed  by  Mr.  Moore  in  the  intensity  and  collision  with  the  soldiery.  Whether  the 
unsparing  weight  of  his  blows.  And  yet  there  projected  march  to  Conquer-IIill,  with  Mr. 
was  nothing  which  fell  without  the  circle  of  Morgan’s  “  turms  of  horse  and  wings,”  and 
professional  duty.  This  is  the  difficulty  to  the  sable  denizens  of  the  Coal  Quay  in  di¬ 
guard  against,  and  for  transgressing  which,  in  visions  and  sections — was  legal  or  not,  we 
the  esteem  of  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Fitz-  shall  not  inquire  after  the  verdict,  but  that 
gibbon  was  honored  with  his  cartel.  We  can  the  motives  of  the  leader  originated  in  purer 
account  for  the  unloosing  of  Mr.  Moore’s  gen-  and  better  feelings  than  those  attributed  by 
erally  inoffensive  tongue.  A  deep  deposite  the  Attorney-General,  we  cannot  fora  mo- 
had  been  accumulating  in  his  mind  since  the  ment  doubt.  Mr.  Moore,  with  simple  elo- 
day  he  was  charged  with  “  gross  ignorance.”  quence,  depicted  the  disastrous  consequen- 
The  long  fast  since  then  had  sharpened  his  1  ces  which  might  ensue  from  a  rash  or  sudden 
appetite.  He  gathered  up  and  nursed  his  just  act  or  word  of  offence — and  with  the  possible 
indignation  for  a  future  day,  when  it  suddenly  I  horrors  of  a  butchery  before  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
burst  on  the  Attorney-General’s  ear  with  an  |  O’Connell,  he  left  the  Jury  to  choose  between 
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the  convictions  of  humanity  and  illegality. 
The  speech  occupied  two  hours  in  the  de¬ 
livery,  and  within  that  time  it  would  be  difii- 
cult  to  compress  more  solid  reasoning — more 
comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  minute 
and  particular  exposition — more  successful 
development  of  principles,  and  more  skill 
in  their  application.  He  aimed  at  no  splen¬ 
did  display — he  forgot  himself  in  the  interests 
of  his  clients,  and  was  content  with  the  more 
humble  duty  of  keeping  close  to  his  subject. 
After  the  high  flavor  of  Mr.  Sheil’s  oratory, 
the  homeliness  of  Mr.  Moore  was  a  great  re¬ 
lief — one  had  the  cream  of  champagne,  the 
other  of  humble  but  more  nutritious  milk. 
Each,  however,  is  good  in  its  season. 

Mr.  Hatchell’s  defence  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  surpassed  in  effect  the  cus¬ 
tomary  run  of  his  jury  addresses.  Circum¬ 
spect  and  cunning,  he  threw  deep  into  shad¬ 
ow,  or  passed  over  with  the  slightest  glance 
of  his  cautious  mind,  those  points  of  the  ac¬ 
cusation  which  bore  most  heavily  on  Mr. 
Ray.  He  pressed  the  Crown  with  well-af¬ 
fected  indignation  on  the  solemn  mockery  of 
punishing  a  man  for  a  conspiracy  who  was 
merely  the  paid  servant  of  the  conspiring 
body.  This  was  the  very  danger  in  which 
his  client  was  involved,  and  he  pushed  it 
aside  with  a  “  Really,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
this  is  too  bad.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so 
monstrous,  as  to  punish  my  client  for  speak¬ 
ing  no  seditious  speech — moving  7io  criminal 
resolution — attending  no  monster-meeting? 
For  I  will  show  you  that  the  excursion  to 
Tara  was  an  innocent  pic  nic  1” — and  sic  to 
the  end.  The  light  materials  of  his  defence 
were  worked  together  with  much  adroitness, 
and  put  forth  with  vigor  and  effect.  One 
point  he  turned  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
In  the  cases  of  Horne  Tooke  and  Hardy, 
the  law  officers  of  the  day,  influenced  by 
British  feelings,  and  dealing  with  British  ju¬ 
ries,  produced  for  examination  the  secretary 
to  the  Corresponding  Society — a  reluctant 
witness  for  the  Crown :  but  an  English  Attor¬ 
ney-General  gave  accused  Englishmen  the 
benefit  of  his  cross-examination.  That  wit¬ 
ness  established  the  innocent  character  of 
the  Society.  Here  the  “  Secretary”  was 
distorted  into  a  conspirator,  and  struck  mute 
for  self  and  fellows.  Mr.  Hatchell  was  over¬ 
flowing  with  “  monstrosities” — this  was  mon¬ 
strous — that  was  monstrous — every  thing 
done  by  the  Crown,  in  fact,  w’as  to  him  in¬ 
explicably  monstrous.  Now  was  it  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  a  free  country — governed  by  a 
free  constitution  and  laws — that  the  Crown 
should  bear  down  on  so  innocent  a  man  as 
Mr.  Ray — for  doing  what  ? — receiving  the 
moneys  of  the  Society — directing  the  corres- 
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pondenceofthe  Society — ordering  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Society — and  discliarging  the 
bills  of  the  Society.  It  was  monstrous, 
“  Gentlemen,”  preposterously  monstrous ! 
Mr.  Hatchell’s  language  was  distinguished 
for  abstinence  from  all  personality  or  attribu¬ 
tion  of  unfair  or  uncandid  motives.  He 
spoke  without  offence,  and  his  efficiency  was 
not  less.  The  doses  administered  by  his  pre¬ 
decessors  were  strong  enough,  and  perhaps 
the  policy  of  moderation  in  that  juncture 
was  the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  had  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  thrown  himself  into  the  lead,  and  main¬ 
tained  it  with  an  inflexibility  which  often  sa¬ 
vored  of  undue  hardship  to  his  opponents; 
but  the  cause  lay  deeper — in  the  peculiarity 
of  his  temperament.  It  was  his  constitution, 
the  character  of  his  mind,  and  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  obtrusive  or  vindictive  disposition  : 
for  though  a  bold  and  courageous  man,  he  is 
in  many  respects  gentle  and  retiring.  Pro¬ 
fessionally  he  strikes  forward,  and  stays  w  ith- 
in  no  limits  which  he  conceives  it  his  duty  to 
surpass.  In  all  this  there  is  no  “  criminal  in¬ 
tent.”  He  was  counsel  for  Dr.  Gray,  of  the 
Frccman^s  Journal^  and  unlike  Mr.  Moore, 
who  contented  himself  with  a  rapid  and 
forcible  sketch,  there  remained  for  him  the 
boundless  variety  of  the  law  and  evidence. 
This  was  the  ponderous  task  which  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  incurred,  and  he  accomplished  it 
in  a  speech  of  immense  length.  He  pitted 
himself  against  the  eleven  liours  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General,  and  in  truth  assumed  the  part 
of  Attorney-General  for  the  accused.  He 
was  able,  searching,  and  logical ;  but  had  he 
been  more  compressed,  he  would  have  been 
more  convincing.  His  fault  lay  in  his  pro¬ 
lixity.  Condensed  into  five  or  six  hours,  his 
argument  would  have  proved  the  master¬ 
piece  of  the  trials :  but  being  long  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  strict  of  conscience,  he  gave  the 
accused  the  full  benefit  of  both.  The  fore¬ 
taste  of  his  severity  in  the  past  discussions 
influenced  all  the  law  officers  to  erect  their 
united  ears,  and  watch  every  word  of  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon.  It  was  believed  that  he,  with 
his  usual  fearlessness,  would  take  advantage 
of  the  occasion,  and  “  speak  the  truth  that 
was  in  him.”  Feeling,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
stern  discharge  of  his  duty,  his  language 
might  give  offence,  he  opened  with  a  high 
eulogy  on  the  professional  merits  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General — he  rounded  off  his  character 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  lawyer  most  panegyr- 
ically,  but  then  he  took  care  to  discriminate 
between  what  was  due  to  him  as  a  private  in¬ 
dividual  and  state  prosecutor.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  felt  bound  to  speak  as  his  client, 
standing  at  the  bar,  would  have  spoken. 
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This  is  the  theory  of  advocacy,  but  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  right  is  rarely  carried  out  to  the 
full  extent,  and  the  license  is  limited  by  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  of  counsel.  One  pas¬ 
sage  gave  rise  to  the  most  singular  event  of  all 
with  which  these  trials  abounded.  Here  it 
is  in  extenso.  We  well  remember  the  long 
metaphysical  face  of  the  speaker  as  he  fixed 
his  eye  on  the  Attorney-General : 

‘‘  Gentlemen,  if  there  exists  a  case  in  which  a 
lawyer  of  the  meanest  order,  in  citing  the  law, 
is  bound  to  cite  it  candidly  a.nd  liiirly,  that  case 
is  the  case  of  a  slate  prosecution.  If  there  be  a 
case  in  which  common  humanity  requires  that 
the  law  should  be  fairly  and  candidly  cited,  it  is 
a  case  where  a  man  of  my  own  rank — of  my 
own  profession — who  was  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  an  ornament  of  that  profession — w’ho  was 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  without  any  disparage¬ 
ment  of  myself,  my  clearly  admitted  superior  in 
all  particulars  of  professional  excellence — if  there 
be  a  case  in  which  every  ennobling  feeling  that 
belongs  to  the  human  kind  in  any  heart  where 
feeling  has  found  a  footing,  it  is  this  case,  where 
a  man  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty  has  the 
painful  task  imposed  upon  him  of  driving  into  a 
prison  to  eke  out  in  miserable  wretchedness  the 
evening  of  a  long  life — his  brother  barrister — 
his  lellow-man — who  has  nearly  completed  that 
measure  of  human  life  that  is  said  to  be  its  full 
extent,  and  to  consign  him  to  eke  out  the  little  of 
that  life  that  now  remains,  in  the  cold  and  freez¬ 
ing  atmosphere  of  a  dungeon.  That  is  the  case 
which  ought  to  suggest  fairness  and  candor,  if 
any  had  been.  That  is  the  case  in  which  I 
would  go  standing  to  defend  myself  against  my 
brother  barrister  il*it  should  be  his  duty,  as  At¬ 
torney-General,  to  prosecute  me.  'I’hat  is  the 
case  in  which  I,  conscious  of  innocence,  would 
say  to  him,  my  brother,  do  your  duty — do  it  like 
a  man — strike  hard,  but  strike  fairly  !  I  would 
say  to  him,  strike  fairly,  but  if  you  aim  below 
the  belt.  I  repeat  it,  although  I  succeed  in 
parrying  your  treacherous  blow,  you  are  no 
longer  a  man  entitled  to  any  respect,  or  entitled 
to  any  quarter.  Am  I,  gentlemen,  because  I 
am  not  here  in  my  own  case,  am  I  not  to  fight 
this  battle  as  I  would  fight  it  for  myself?  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  it  may  be  productive  of  bad  consequen¬ 
ces  to  me  in  my  career  to  do  so — but  I  shall 
never  eat  the  guilty  bread  which  is  earned  by 
professional  subserviency.  I  shall  not  retire  to 
rest  upon  my  pillow,  borne  down  with  the  re¬ 
morseful  feeling  that  1  was  an  example  of  turpi¬ 
tude.  as  I  should  if  I  would  not  say  over  and 
over  again  every  word  that  I  am  justified  in  say¬ 
ing,  and  in  saying,  because  I  am  justified  in  feel¬ 
ing  it.  Such,  gentlemen,  has  been  the  conduct 
of  the  Attorney-General  in  this  prosecution.” 

A  message  to  retract  or  fight  followed. 
The  circumstances  of  that  strange  proceed¬ 
ing  we  pass  over.  They  have  unfortunately 
conferred  a  most  undignified  celebrity  on  the 
course  of  Irish  justice.  It  surprised  all  that 
the  Attorney-General  should  have  resorted  to 
such  a  vulgar  vindication  at  that  particular 
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time,  while  his  opponent  was  in  the  very  act 
of  discharging  the  most  solemn  and  respon¬ 
sible  of  duties.  But,  after  all,  Attorneys- 
General  are  men  with  the  faults  and  frailties 
of  men.  Human  feelings  transcend  official 
forms,  and  however  grievous  the  folly  and 
pernicious  the  precedent,  let  us  still  remem¬ 
ber  the  generosity — perhaps  the  mistaken 
generosity  which  influenced  the  deed.  Mr. 
Law,  afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough,  when 
pleading  for  Warren  Hastings,  sent  a  cartel  to 
one  of  the  managers.  Men  whose  honor  is 
offended  will  not  be  restrained  from  vindicat¬ 
ing  their  reputation  at  any  sacrifice.  We  do 
not  justify,  though  we  may  soften  down  the 
crime.  There  was  at  least  in  that  rashness 
the  impulse  of  a  lofty  spirit,  which  is  increas¬ 
ed  by  the  consideration  that  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
is  known  to  be  a  man  ever  ready  to  support 
his  words  by  the  last  resort.  Both  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  fearless  and  intrepid  courage — 
neither  knows  what  is  the  compromise  of  his 
opinions.  In  one  point  of  view  Mr.  Fitzgib- 
bon’s  conduct  swerved  somewhat  from  the 
strict  line  of  propriety.  After  returning  the 
letter,  the  appeal  to  the  court  was  an  error. 
The  surrender  implied  an  act  of  oblivion  bind¬ 
ing  on  all  parties  ;  but  still  smarting  with  the 
recollection  of  the  offence,  and  guided  by 
other  advice,  he  invoked  the  protection  ot' 
their  lordships.  Let  the  matter  rest  here. 
Though  both  were  animated  by  deep  resenU 
ment,  we  do  hope  that  what  Sir  Thomaa 
Browne  calls  “  an  honest  possibility  of  re*^ 
conciliation”  is  open,  and  that  both  will  re-^ 
gard  the  affair  as  one  of  those  acts  of  conven¬ 
tional  hostility,  which  astonish  the  vulgar  but 
amuse  the  initiated.  The  Attorney-General 
transgressed  and  relented — Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
forgave.  Never  did  public  officer  tread  so 
close  on  imminent  ruin.  Let  it  be  to  him  for 
ever  a  warning  and  a  lesson. 

When  we  stated,  in  our  sketch  of  Mr. 
Whiteside,  that  he  was  the  only  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  old  eloquence  at  the  Irish  bar,  w’e 
uttered  a  partial  truth,  which  would  have  been 
complete,  if  we  had  added,  of  the  purest 
school  of  that  eloquence,  for,  like  the  ancient 
philosophy,  it  ramified  into  many  sects,  and 
assumed  many  forms  more  or  less  correct  and 
chaste.  We  are  not,  however,  false  in  the 
prediction,  that  he  would  rekindle  the  extin¬ 
guished  light,  and  restore  the  lamp  to  the 
altar  where  it  had  long  burnt  with  such  unrU 
vailed  splendor,  until  the  substitution  of  an  un¬ 
sound  standard  of  forensic  skill  had  quench¬ 
ed  it.  Extraordinary  occasions  have  produe- 
ed  extraordinary  displays  of  power.  When 
all  deemed  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Irish  bar 
was  declined  for  ever,  it  once  more  refreshes 
itself  with  draughts  from  the  original  fouu- 
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tains  of  its  fame.  Whatever  our  haughty 
brethren  of  Westminster  Hall  may  think  of 
our  late  incursions  into  the  field  of  so  many 
former  triumphs — whatever  standard  their 
more  fastidious  taste  may  erect  as  a  model  of 
forensic  oratory — be  it  the  faultless  elegance 
of  Sergeant  Talfourd,  or  the  robust  sense  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wilde — however  much  they  may 
decry  our  provincial  pretensions,  and  insinu¬ 
ate  that  “  our  speech  bewrayeth  us,” — that 
our  virtues,  if  any  we  boast,  are  of  that  fresh 
and  rude  stamp  which  mistake  finery  for 
gracefulness,  and  bombast  for  force, — if  there 
be  who  think  so,  we  refer  them  to  Mr.  Gurney’s 
forthcoming  report,  and  that  will  dissipate 
the  delusion.  Unbiassed  minds  will  place 
Mr.  Whiteside’s  noble  speech  among  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  modern  times.  We 
knew  the  man,  and  the  qualities  that  informed 
him,  and  however  we  doubted  his  merits  as 
a  lawyer,  we  predicted  for  him  great  and  un¬ 
questioned  success  as  an  orator.  W^e  insti¬ 
tute  no  comparisons  here,  or  we  might  draw 
down  on  us  the  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Sheil’s 
admirers,  and  they  are  too  numerous  to  en¬ 
counter;  but  as  combined  efforts  in  one 
cause,  we  would  wish  to  know  where 
they  have  been  surpassed.  Mr.  Whiteside’s 
speech  was  conceived  in  the  highest  style  of 
art,  and  delivered  with  all  those  thrilling  ac-! 
companiments  which  heighten  its  impress¬ 
iveness.  It  was  the  just  and  admirable  re- 
maik  of  Fox,  that  “  speeches  were  made  to 
be  spoken,  and  not  to  be  read.”  Mr.  White- 
side’s  can  bear  the  most  scrutinizing  inquiry 
as  a  composition  :  but  half  the  effect  is  lost  to 
those  who  did  not  hear  him.  The  voice  and 
the  gesture — the  visible  inspiration  of  intense 
energy  and  conscious  power — the  fluctuating 
emotions  of  the  crowded  court  borne  away  by 
his  fervor,  when  he  carried  them  back  to  the 
days  of  national  independence,  and  contrasted 
present  desolation  with  past  prosperity, — 
when  he  pointed  to  the  fabric  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  temple,  deserted  as  it  was  by  the  tutelar 
gods  of  old, — or  when,  in  language  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  Erskine,  he  traced  the  blessings 
derived  to  the  world  from  the  right  of  free 
discussion — the  soul  he  inspired  into  all  he 
said,  and  the  impassioned  whirl  in  which  his 
noble  language  rolled  forth — all  are  lost  in 
the  transcript,  and  the  frost-work  of  words 
only  remains. 

To  those  who  remembered  the  men  of  the 
olden  time,  and  some  there  were  there  old 
enough  to  remember,  his  speech  was  allowed 
not  to  be  inferior  to  many  of  their  best  pro¬ 
ductions.  To  us,  whose  memory  cannot  draw 
on  such  distant  recollections,  and  who  have 
been  conversant  only  with  the  cold  and  creep¬ 
ing  verboseness  which  is  dignified  with  the  j 
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appellation  of  “  practical,” — who  have  never 
heard  the  responses  of  the  living  oracle — 
only  some  false  pretender  to  inspiration — the 
Simon  Maguses  on  bills  of  exchange  and 
ejectments  on  the  title — on  us  Mr.  W  hiteside 
came  with  astonishment,  even  after  the  bril¬ 
liant  w'onders  of  the  member  for  Dungarvan. 
We  are  not  led  away  by  the  frivolous  or  the 
fanciful — we  think  we  can  distinguish  be- 
tween  the  correct  and  false  in  taste — between 
the  genuine  and  spurious  in  thought  and  dic¬ 
tion — between  the  mock-feeling  of  a  nisi 
prius  peddler  and  the  strong  spirit  of  the  true 
orator — between  the  bursting  of  the  deep 
fountains  and  the  scanty  stream  of  a  syringe. 
With  every  disposition  to  moderate  feeling, 
we  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  pow¬ 
erful  influence  of  Mr.  W’hiteside,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  closing  passages  of  each  day 
which,  it  is  no  abuse  of  language  to  say,  elec¬ 
trified  the  court.  But  it  was  not  alone  in  the 
strong  flights  that  his  superiority  was  con¬ 
spicuous.  He  equally  delighted  by  his  light¬ 
ness  and  humor — by  that  perpetual  play  of 
pleasantry,  which  of  all  oratorical  attributes 
is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  to  manage  and 
the  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  depth  and 
originality.  We  cannot  at  present  proceed 
further,  as  one  or  two  more  claim  a  portion 
of  our  attention.  At  more  fitting  leisure  we 
shall  compare  the  eminent  displays  of  all, 
and  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  our  judg¬ 
ment  on  this  revival  of  the  old  triumphs  of  our 
country.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  M’Dc- 
nagh,  who  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  preceded  by  such  a  speaker.  He  made 
an  admirable  and  effective  argument,  for  he 
did  not  affect  to  soar,  though,  ostrich-like, 
he  passed  over  the  ground  with  surprising 
quickness.  Misfortunes  are  rarely  single. 
Mr.  Henn  followed,  and  withdrew  public  at¬ 
tention  from  the  skilful  reasoning  and  sound 
explication  of  the  law  they  had  just  heard 
from  Mr.  M’Donagh.  One  matter  we  no¬ 
ticed  during  the  delivery — that  their  lord- 
ships  more  frequently  resorted  to  their  pens 
— a  sure  sign  of  a  sound  argument. 

Mr.  Henn  long  held  out  against  all  per¬ 
suasives,  but  the  defenceless  condition  of 
Tom  Steele  softened  him  into  a  relenting 
mood.  It  was  a  public  regret  that  he  did 
not  lead,  which  he  might  have  done  with  such 
weight  and  authority.  But  he  would  not  in¬ 
fringe  on  an  established  rule  of  professional 
duty,  and  Mr.  Moore  stood  in  front.  On  the 
day  only  before  he  spoke  did  he  determine, 
of  all  the  leaders,  not  to  relnain  silent.  His 
speech  was  unexpected  and  unprepared,  but 
the  speaker  was  not  unprepared  in  those  ele¬ 
ments  of  power  which  mark  the  consummate 
advocate  and  lofty  reasoner.  High  intellect 
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is  ever  ready  for  the  work.  Mr.  Henn’s  ad-  minds  as  Baron  George’s  pik^-staff,  we  pitied 
dress  may  rather  be  called  the  outline  of  a  Mr.  llenn  for  the  disadvantages  under  which 
great  argument.  Had  he,  consistently  with  he  labored  in  addressing  the  court.  To  be 
the  public  time,  and  a  sense  of  duty,  filled  it  original  in  adding  a  new  argument,  or  pro- 
up  with  that  breadth  and  amplitude  of  which  pounding  a  new  principle,  seemed  beyond 
it  was  capable,  there  was  none  to  surpass  it  human  capacity.  The  resources  of  skill  and 
in  powerful  effect.  He  was  called  suddenly  research  appeared  exhausted ;  but  though  he 
to  his  task,  and  brief  as  was  the  time,  he  did  came  on  a  long-beaten  track,  his  arguments 
not  fall  short  of  his  reputation  and  the  gen-  had  a  freshness  and  novelty  as  unexpected  as 
eral  hope.  It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Henn  they  were  rare.  What  he  said  went  home, 
accepted  a  retainer  on  the  condition  that  he  There  was  a  dignity  in  his  manner,  and  a 
would  not  be  called  on  to  speak.  Some  con-  sincerity  in  his  language,  supported  and  in- 
strued  this  into  a  desire,  on  his  part,  to  keep  formed  as  both  were  by  a  plain  and  straight- 
well  with  the  party  in  power.  They  who  forward  reasoning,  which  produced  a  strik- 
knew  the  manliness  and  independence  of  his  ing  effect.  The  sly  hits  of  sarcastic  humor 
character,  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  which  he  levelled  at  the  indictment — the 
that  no  such  feelings  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  conference  of  the  law  officers,  in  which  the 
his  engagement.  Fearless  and  honorable,  he  Attorney-General  gave  his  opinion  in  favor 
would  not  fall  short  of  his  duty,  although  the  of  “  High  Treason,” — the  more  calculating 
shrinking  were  to  lead  to  the  highest  honors.  Solicitor  for  Sedition,” — and  Mr.  Brews- 
The  fable  reached  his  ears,  and  was  soon  dis-  ter’s  “Flat  Burglary,” — were  inimitable, 
sipated  in  his  acceptance  of  Mr.  Steele’s  de-  His  constitutional  reading  on  the  right  of 
fence;  though  he  seemed  to  feel  that  after  free  discussion  was  a  pregnant  and  powerful 
the  preceding  displays,  which,  though  bril-  teaching,  and  the  closing  appeal  to  a  jury  of 
liant,  were  the  result  of  elaborate  prepara-  “  Irish  gentlemen”  and  of  “  Irish  Protes- 
tion,  that  his  less  ambitious  effort  would  shine  tants,”  who  had  in  charge  the  liberties  of 
with  diminished  lustre.  This  is  the  native  their  Catholic  brethren,  was  chaste,  touching, 
modesty  of  eminent  minds.  His  light  did  and  eloquent.  Ministers  should  remember  one 
not  blaze  as  long  or  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Shell’s  phrase  uttered  by  Mr.  Henn— only  as  an  ad- 
or  Mr.  Whiteside’s,  but  it  burned  with  as  vocate,  it  is  true,  but  the  people  cannot  dis- 
clear  an  effulgence  during  the  one  short  sociate  the  sentiments  of  the  advocate  and 
hour  of  his  unequalled  address.  Able  judges  the  Irishman — “  I  was  of  opinion  that  the 
declared  that  it  was  the  most  lucid  and  sue-  Repeal  would  be  fraught  with  mischief  to 
cinct — the  most  masterly  in  the  concentra-  England  and  ruin  to  Ireland;  but  I  will  not 
tion  of  the  questions  involved,  and  the  appli-  say  that  I  have  not  heard  much  during  this 
cation  of  the  law — the  most  keen  in  the  dis-  discussion  calculated  to  shake  that  opinion.” 
section  of  the  charges — the  most  intelligible  Last  came  Mr.  O’Connell.  His  patent  of 
to  and  telling  on  the  reason  and  consciences  precedency  might  have  placed  him  at  the 
of  the  jury — the  most  conclusive  and  pithy  head  of  the  array,  but  he  was  reluctant  from 
in  argument,  and  generally  the  most  calmly  the  commencement  to  withdraw  any  portion 
convincing  of  all  that  had  been  spoken.  The  of  his  defence  from  his  able  leaders.  Doubt- 
member  for  Dungarvan's  was  a  brilliant  epi-  ing  the  policy  of  such  a  course,  he  was  with 
tomized  history  of  Irish  suffering,  reaction,  some  di^culty  prevailed  upon  to  mingle 
and  success — Mr.  Moore’s  a  forcible  consti-  fresh  ingredients  in  the  defence,  and  appeal 
tutional  argument — Mr.  Hatchell’s  a  skilful  to  the  national  feelings  of  the  jury.  He  re- 
nisi  prius  defence — M.  Fitzgibbon’s  a  thor-  solved  to  smite  the  Union  hip  and  thigh,  and 
ough  development  of  the  law  and  evidence,  if  there  were  one  man  in  that  box  to  be  soft- 
but  too  redundant  to  be  impressive — Mr.  ened,  his  aim  was  not  altogether  misdirected. 
Whiteside’s  a  wide  field  of  humor,  research.  To  this  object  his  speech  was  mainly  applied, 
and  eloquence — Mr.  M’Donagh’s  a  clever  but  he  trod  lightly  and  not  unsuccessfully  on 
ingenuity — but  Mr.  Henn’s  was  a  strong  and  the  legal  ground  so  often  ploughed  up  before, 
undiluted  essence  of  sober  and  earnest  rea-  Of  him  the  scriptural  saying  cannot  well  be 
soning.  averred,  for  one  of  the  first  advocates  in 

We  have  to  do  unsparing  justice  to  all,  Europe  could  not  come  within  the  category 
but  the  pearl  of  the  entire  was  Mr.  Henn’s  of  imprudent  counsellors,  but  it  must  be  con- 
short  speech.  With  the  music  of  Sheil’s  fessed  that  Mr.  O’Connell  did  not  rise  to  that 
epigrammatic,  and  Whiteside’s  frank,  fresh,  eloquent  height  which  had  been  anticipated, 
and  forcible  eloquence  still  ringing  in  our  His  speech  resolved  itself  into  two  divisions 
ears — with  the  “law  of  conspiracy”  ham-  — the  legal  and  political,  but,  like  Falstaff’s 
mered  into  our  heads — and  the  evidence  in  tavern  bill,  the  second  was  the  sack.  His 
all  its  minutest  details  made  as  plain  to  our  reply  to  the  charges  of  conspiracy  and  dis- 
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loyalty  was  a  lofty  and  impressive  vindication 
of  his  public  life  and  conduct  through  nearly 
half  a  century  of  battle  and  storm.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  indignant  denunciations  of  all 
secret  conspiracies — to  the  peril  of  his  own 
life  in  uprooting  the  trades’  combinations — 
to  his  hatred  of  Chartism — to  his  repudiation 
of  French  Republicans  and  American  Slave¬ 
owners — to  the  peaceful  doctrines  of  his 
apostleship — to  the  maxims  he  inculcated — 
to  the  publicity  of  his  proceedings,  and  the 
orderly  triumphs  he  had  obtained.  No  per¬ 
son  could  contemplate  the  appearance  of 
such  a  man  without  emotion — standing  at 
the  bar  as  a  public  criminal,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  long  life  of  renown,  to  purge  himself 
from  the  accusations  of  traitor  and  conspi¬ 
rator.  It  was  a  moving  sight,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  what  Mr.  Whiteside  called  “  the 
gigantic  scissors”  of  the  Attorney-General, 
and  his  elaborate  construction  of  an  harmo¬ 
nious  whole  out  of  a  thousand  disjected  mem¬ 
bers,  there  are  few  unconvinced  of  Mr. 
O’Connell’s  innocence  as  a  public  conspi¬ 
rator,  however  exciting  his  language,  and 
ardent  his  sentiments. 

Had  Mr.  O’Connell  kept  within  the  strict 
line  of  disproof,  his  speech  would  have  been 
the  crowning  stone  of  the  monument.  lie 
yielded  to  a  too  liberal  enthusiasm,  and  would 
contrast,  in  the  presence  of  a  jury  of  Dublin 
citizens  and  shopkeepers,  the  glorious  image 
of  ancient  prosperity  with  the  melancholy 
reality  of  present  ruin.  In  this,  we  think, 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  O’Connell  erred.  He 
collected  an  imposing  multitude  of  author¬ 
ities.  He  combated  the  Attorney-General 
with  weapons  fetched  from  his  own  armory. 
If  the  extracts  from  his  anti-union  speeches 
made  him  a  conspirator,  then  did  he  “  con¬ 
spire,  confederate,  and  combine,”  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  opinion  with  the  highest  and  most 
venerated  authorities.  There  was  one  con¬ 
spicuous  trait  in  his  speech — not  a  word  of 
harshness  or  unkindness  to  the  Attorney- 
General.  He  praised  him  rather  for  the 
moderation  of  his  statement,  and  the  candor 
of  his  conduct.  This  generosity  was  ill  re¬ 
quited,  for  some  of  the  subordinate  conduc¬ 
tors  indulged  themselves  throughout  in  a 
rude  and  impertinent  giggle,  inconsistent 
with  the  calmness  and  impassiveness  of  state 
prosecutors.  The  Attorney-General  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  Mr.  O’Connell.  Who¬ 
ever  reproved,  he  praised  him. 

The  speech  occupied  six  hours,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  many  of  his  former  efforts,  it  did 
not  rise  to  the  true  standard  of  his  eloquence. 
He  had  not  that  strong  and  seductive  strength 
— that  overwhelming  fulness  of  intense  pas¬ 
sion — illustrative  humor,  and  acute  and  vig- 
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orous  reasoning,  which  enter  into  his  less 
constrained  displays.  The  very  importance 
of  the  occasion  subdued  him.  VVe  have  gen¬ 
erally  observed  that  his  accustomed  power  is 
dissipated  when  he  has  to  work  his  way 
through  statistics  and  practical  details.  He 
is  one  of  those  speakers  who,  like  the  char¬ 
iot-wheel,  catch  tire  from  the  unbroken  ra¬ 
pidity  of  their  speed.  He  requires,  too,  the 
acclamations  of  multitudes — the  electrical 
sympathies  of  a  popular  audience  to  animate 
him.  The  cold  silence  of  a  court  of  justice 
is  a  drag-chain  to  his  eloquence,  while  that 
very  coldness  would  enable  him  to  construct 
the  highest  legal  argument  from  the  cool¬ 
ness  and  concentration  of  his  reasoning  fac¬ 
ulties. 

We  have  not  touched  on  the  Solicitor  Gen¬ 
eral’s  reply — the  Charge  of  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  all-important  verdict.  The  first 
was  an  elaborate  and  lucid  summing  up  of 
the  evidence — the  second  a  very  hearty  piece 
of  advocacy  against  the  accused,  and  with  all 
respect  for  his  lordship’s  knowledge  of  his 
judicial  duties,  far  too  warm  and  unilateral 
for  the  grave  and  impersonal  administrator  of 
justice.  How  different  from  Chief  Justice 
Eyre’s  calm  and  dignified  charge  in  Hardy’s 
case,  or  Sir  N.  Tyndal’s  on  the  Chartist  trials  ! 
Among  the  other  matters  in  reserve  for  fu¬ 
ture  consideration,  is  this  unique  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  “  rigor  beyond  the  law.”  Of  the 
verdict  we  say  nothing.  It  is  the  solemn 
finding  of  twelve  sworn  men.  We  hold  it 
sacred. 


SONNET.— THE  BRIDE. 


BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

From  the  Court  Journal. 

A  HOLY  softness  glistened  in  her  eyes, 

As  bright  in  tearful  smiles,  the  new-made  bride 
Surveyed  the  wedded  lover  by  her  side. 

Now  linked  to  her  for  ever,  with  the  ties 
Of  heaven’s  own  blest  cementing,  as  with  sighs 
That  breathed  of  speechless  fondness,  she  replied 
To  his  enraptured  words,  and  strove  to  hide 
Those  sweet  effusions  which  at  times  would  rise 
To  dim  her  radiant  glances,  like  the  dews 
That  fall  on  summer  mornings,  and  bespoke 
The  soul’s  o’erflowing  transport,  while  the  hues 
Of  love’s  celestial  painting,  softly  broke 
O’er  her  fair  cheek,  and  added  blushing  grace 
To  each  divine  expression  of  her  face. 
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HISTORIES  AND  MYSTERIES. 

FROM  A  traveller’s  COLLECTION. 

BY  J.  W.  LAKE,  (OF  PARIS). 
CHARLES  LE  MAUDIT. 

PARIS — THE  “  THREE  DATs”  OF  1572. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

The  Due  de  Guise,  the  Grand  Prior  of  France, 
and  the  other  Catholic  chiefs,  passed  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  night  in  exciting  the  people  and  sol¬ 
diers  to  murder  and  pillage.  Whenever  they 
saw  them,  from  fatigue,  relax  in  their  savage  oc¬ 
cupation,  the  noble  prince  and  the  grand  prior 
harangued  this  horrible  multitude,  urging  them 
on  to  tresh  crimes  and  cruelties. 

“  Death  to  the  Protestants  !”  cried  the  Prince 
Lorraine;  “heaven  and  the  king  ordain  it; — 
away  with  pity — away  with  mercy  for  these 
factious  heretics.  The  garments  they  wear  are 
abandoned  to  the  faithful  who  undertake  to  fulfil 
the  divine  and  royal  tlecrees ;  but  woe  to  who¬ 
ever  atfords  shelter  to  those  rebels  proscribed  by 
law !” 

The  Dues  de  Montpensier,  de  Nemours,  and 
d’Aumale,  as  well  as  Tarannes,  Goudy,  and 
Henri  d’Aagoul^me,  seconded  the  cruel  enemy 
of  the  Protestants.  Excited  by  the  prospect  of 
plunder,  and  sure  of  more  than  impunity,  the 
fanatic  wretches  gave  themselves  up  without 
reserve  to  excesses  for  which  language  has  no 
name. 

All  the  passions  hostile  to  humanity  were  free  | 
to  indulge  their  homicidal  rage.  Envy,  hatred, 
and  jealousy,  discord,  avarice,  and  vengeance — 
each  and  all  partook,  at  this  eternally  execrable 
period,  in  the  odious  triumph  of  fanaticism. 

The  social  ties  were  all  spurned  or  broken ; 
the  impatient  heir  immolated  his  aged  and  help¬ 
less  relation ;  the  debt  of  gratitude  was  paid 
by  a  dagger  in  the  bosom  of  the  benefactor ; 
mothers  were  seen  to  make  away  with  their  own 
children,  and  children  to  murder  the  authors  of 
their  existence  ;  husbands  destroyed  their  wives, 
and  wives  their  husbands. 

To  possess  wealth  was  equally  perilous  as  to 
be  suspected  of  heresy.  Glory,  genius,  good¬ 
ness,  were  crimes,  which  ignorance  and  envy 

E unished  with  death.  Every  species  of  rivalry 
ecame  a  cause  and  motive  for  murder. 

The  Protestants,  although  the  principal,  were 
not  the  only  victims  of  this  frightful  proscrip¬ 
tion.  Many  good  Catholics  were  sacrificed  to 
the  interest  or  vengeance  of  their  private  ene¬ 
mies. 

Paris,  at  this  moment,  olfercd  the  most  hide¬ 
ous  of  spectacles.  To  the  savage  bowlings  and 
imprecations  of  the  assassins,  were  joined  the 
cries  and  shrieks  of  despair,  the  plaints  and 
groans  of  those  who  fell  beneath  the  merciless 
blows  of  their  persecutors.  With  the  dull  and 
sinister  tolling  of  the  bells,  mingled  the  noise 
of  the  loud  drums  and  murderous  firearms.  The 
unfortunate  victims,  half  naked,  the  greater 
part  wounded,  the  blood  streaming  from  their 
wounds,  escaped  from  the  hired  assassins  in 
their  houses,  to  be  massacred  by  the  licensed 
assassins  in  the  streets.  Many  precipitated 


themselves  from  the  windows,  from  whence, 
also,  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown,  whose  fall 
was  more  than  once  fatal  to  the  slaughterers 
below.  Others  plunged  into  the  Seine,  and  if 
they  were  able  to  cross  the  river,  whose  waters 
were  red  with  human  gore,  they  found  a  speedy 
and  horrible  deatli  where  tliey  had  hoped  for 
safety. 

Nor  beauty,  youth,  nor  old  age,  nor  even 
tender  infancy,  could  sotlen  the  executioners. 
The  fiat  ol’  Charles  le  Maudit  had  gone  forth; 
his  fanatic  agents  were  alike  insensible  to  men- 
naces  and  to  prayers.  Their  souls  seemed  to 
be  governed  by  an  infernal  genius.  They  dealt 
their  deadly  blows  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  and  their  fiend-like  ferocity  contrived  to  ren¬ 
der  the  agonies  of  death  still  more  agonizing,  by 
adding  the  most  odious  sarcasms,  the  grossest 
insults,  to  all  their  homicidal  frenzy  could  inspire 
of  the  most  revolting  cruelty. 

Women,  in  a  state  which  is  respected  by  the 
most  savage  nations,  were  not  respected  by  those 
wr^hes.  On  the  contrary,  the  helpless  mother 
and  the  untimely  infant  were — but  here  we  must 
drop  the  veil. 

At  this  terrible  epoch,  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  behold  fathers  exercising  their  children  to  fire 
upon  the  Huguenots,  encouraging  them  to  kill 
those  who  were  only  wounded,  and  to  insult 
them  in  their  dying  moments  by  the  most  in¬ 
famous  language. 

The  friend  refused  a  shelter  to  his  proscribed 
friend ;  the  rehition  to  his  next  of  kin ;  the  father 
to  his  son,  the  son  to  his  father,  from  the  selfish 
fear  of  compromising  their  own  safety.  No 
hiding-place  was  secure  for  the  unfortunate  Pro¬ 
testants  ;  they  were  either  tracked  to  their  most 
secret  covers  by  the  bloodhounds  of  Charles  and 
Guise,  or  basely  betrayed,  and  sold  to  their  un¬ 
sparing  foes. 

The  public  squares,  streets,  lanes,  passages, 
alleys,  were  encumbered  with  dead  bodies.  In 
many  places  they  were  piled  up  to  the  second 
floor,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  resi¬ 
dence,  the  Louvre.  The  surprised  and  terror- 
struck  Cavinisls  hurried  either  to  the  Hotel  de 
Coligny  or  to  the  palace  of  their  sovereign :  in  the 
first  reigned  desolation — in  the  latter  the  author 
of  this  frightful  carnage.  Death  awaited  them 
at  the  gates  of  both. 

Such  were  the  horrors  that  Paris  presented 
during  three  days,  its  streets  streaming  with 
gore,  and  the  Seine  covered  with  the  mutilated 
remains  of  the  victims,  dreadful  evidences  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  Parisians  of  that  period,  which 
the  crimsoned  flood  bore  “far  away!”  Un¬ 
happily,  their  cruelty  found  imitators  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  principal  towns,  de  la  Brie,  de  I’An- 
jou,  du  Berry,  de  I’Orleanais,  du  Lyonnais,  du 
Languedoc,  and  de  la  Normandie,  the  Protest¬ 
ants  were  immolated  without  pity,  as  in  the 
capital.  The  dagger  of  fanaticism  penetrated 
alike  into  the  lofty  chateau  and  the  lowly  cot¬ 
tage,  without  distinction,  and  without  remorse. 

The  disfigured  remains  of  the  Huguenots 
whom  the  proscription  had  attainted  were  left 
unburied  on  the  French  soil.  Woe  to  whoever 
had  dared  to  give  a  murdered  Protestant  a  grave ! 
Such  an  act  of  common  humanity,  commanded 
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even  by  the  interest  of  the  survivors,  by  the 
public  health,  would  have  passed  for  a  crime, 
and  he  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  imprudence 
would  have  paid  for  it  with  his  life  ! 

One  of  the  first  victims  of  the  massacre  was 
the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  a  nobleman 
who,  by  his  virtues,  had  acquired  general  esteem, 
and  for  whom  the  king  himself  appeared  to  en¬ 
tertain  much  regard. 

Charles,  in  a  moment  of  involuntary  gene¬ 
rosity,  had  even  sought  to  retain  him  at  the 
Louvre  that  fatal  night;  but  the  count  refused, 
and  tlie  monarch,  fearing  to  excite  his  suspi¬ 
cions  by  pressing  him  too  closely,  finished  by 
turning  his  instances  into  pleasantry,  and,  with 
the  most  atrocious  coolness,  said, 

“  Eh,  bien !  cher  comte ;  you  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised,  if,  this  very  night,  I  cause  you  to  be 
awoke,  and  inflict  upon  you  a  sliglit  correction, 
to  punish  you  for  the  rebellion  of  which  you  are 
guilty  this  evening  1” 

The  count  was  far  from  imagining  the  horri¬ 
ble  threat  comprised  in  those  few  words;  he 
took  leave  of  the  sovereign,  and  returned  to  his 
hotel. 

Awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  men  in 
masks,  who  dragged  him  violently  from  his  bed, 
he  at  first  felt  no  alarm,  thinking  it  was  merely 
the  execution  of  the  king’s  pleasantry,  to  punish  | 
him,  as  he  had  laughingly  said,  for  his  refusal.  ■ 
A  sword-wound  he  received  in  the  arm  con¬ 
vinced  him,  however,  that  it  was  an  attempt  on 
his  life,  and  he  endeavored  to  defend  himself. 
But  what  chance  had  he  agtiinst  a  dozen  armed 
assassins?  La  Barge,  gentilhomme  auvergnat, 
who  commanded  the  ruffians,  and  who  had  al¬ 
ready  wounded  him,  struck  him  such  a  furious 
blow  in  the  throat,  that  he  fell,  and,  with  a  deep 
groan,  expired.  The  king,  informed  of  these 
details,  evinced  no  emotion,  and  yet  this  prince 
loved  La  Rochefoucauld,  as  much  as  such  a 
cruel  tyrant  was  capable  of  entertaining  a  senti¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  humanity.  To  recom¬ 
pense  La  Barge  for  his  crime,  he  was  permitted 
to  pillage  the  hotel  of  his  victim,  and  to  share 
the  spoil  with  his  myrmidons. 

Brion,  who  had  attained  his  eightieth  year, 
equally  respectable  by  his  talents  and  virtues, 
was  governor  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  brother  of 
the  Prince  de  Conde.  But  he  was  a  heretic. 
Pursued  by  the  wretches  sent  to  abridge,  by  a 
horrible  crime,  the  few  days  that,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  remained  to  him,  he  took  refuge  in 
the  apartment  of  his  pupil,  and,  pressing  him  in 
his  arms,  implored  the  affrighted  boy  to  inter¬ 
cede  for  him. 

The  young  prince,  holding  out  his  innocent 
hands  to  the  murderers,  conjured  them,  with  the 
most  piteous  cries,  to  spare  his  venerable  gov¬ 
ernor.  His  tears  flowed  in  vain,  his  prayers 
were  unheard  ;  his  promises  disregarded. 

Brion  was  poniarded  in  the  arms  of  his  pupil, 
who  was  covered  with  his  blood. 

The  cries  of  the  youthful  prince  re-echoed 
through  the  palace,  and  it  was  only  by  violence 
that  they  could  force  him  from  the  inanimate 
form  of  his  beloved  tutor.  The  horrible  scene 
impressed  itself  so  strongly  on  his  memory,  that 
it  was  frequently  re-produced  in  his  dreams. 
The  shock  was  so  great,  tliat  for  a  long  time 
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even  his  life  was  not  considered  out  of  danger  ; 
and  during  his  whole  existence,  the  remembrance 
of  that  dreadful  night  caused  him  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  emotion. 

Charles  Beaumanois  de  Lavardin,  whose  sole 
crime  was  heresy,  being  no  longer  safe  in  his 
house,  sought  a  hiding-place  at  the  residence 
of  his  friend,  Pierre  Loup,  procureur  au  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  the  latter,  consulting  only  his  heart,  alive 
to  every  generous  sentiment,  received  the  Cal¬ 
vinist.  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
save  him  from  the  dreadful  fate  that  menaced 
him. 

The  retreat  of  the  heretic  was  soon  known  ; 
the  house  of  the  procureur  was  besieged  by  a 
band  of  wTetches,  who  broke  the  windows  with 
stones,  and,  with  horrible  bowlings  and  impre¬ 
cations,  declared,  that  if  the  refugee  was  not  in¬ 
stantly  delivered  up  to  them,  they  would  massa¬ 
cre  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  orthodox  or 
others.  Pierre,  at  first,  essayed  to  pacify  the 
barbarians,  or,  at  least,  to  moderate  their  fury, 
but,  finding  that  he  excited  rather  than  ap¬ 
peased  it. 

Well,”  said  he  to  them,  “know,  then,  that 
heresy  has  not  a  more  ardent  enemy  than  I  am  ; 
and  if  1  have  not  sooner  proclaimed  it  to  you, 
it  was  to  convince  myself  of  your  zeal,  and  to 
be  assured  that  religion  and  the  king  had  not 
more  valiant,  more  incorruptible  defenders  than 
yourselves.  Having  proved  the  devoted  zeal 
that  animates  you,  I  now  declare  that  1  only  de¬ 
coyed  the  Huguenot,  Lavardin,  to  my  house 
to  prevent  his  escaping  my  just  vengance  else¬ 
where  ;  in  a  few  hours,  my  friends,  he  shall  have 
ceased  to  exist.” 

‘•He  must  die  this  very  instant,”  cried  the 
chief  of  the  band. 

“  1  know  that  he  can  make  important  revela¬ 
tions,”  resumed  the  procureur,  and  I  hope  to 
obtain  them.  It  is,  therelbre,  in  the  interest  of 
the  good  cause  that  his  death  should  be  re- 
Uirded  for  some  hours.  Grant  me  this  delay.  1 
entreat  you !” 

“Be  it  so,”  replied  the  bravo;  “but  do  not 
suppose  that  you  can  deceive  us.  A  part  of 
my  followers  shall  remain  here,  and  woe  to 
yourself  if  you  seek  to  save  him  whose  head  we 
require !” 

He  then  withdrew,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to 
watch  the  house,  who  remained  like  serpents 
waiting  for  their  pray.  The  generous  magis¬ 
trate,  however,  nothing  daunted,  had  still  hopes 
of  saving  his  guest,  when  a  summons  came,  in 
the  king’s  name,  immediately  to  deliver  up  the 
unfortunate  Lavardin,  under  the  penalty  of  be¬ 
ing  himself  considered  as  a  rebel,  and  treated 
as  such. 

The  struggle  became  hopele.ss, useless;  in  sa¬ 
crificing  himself  for  the  proscribed  heretic,  he 
could  not  save  the  former’s  life;  he  therefore 
was  obliged  to  communicate  to  him  the  rigorous 
orders  he  had  just  received. 

The  unfortunate,  to  whom  he  just  conveyed 
the  inevitable  sentence  of  death,  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  his  attempted  liberator,  ex¬ 
claiming — 

“  Generous  man !  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
render  you  a  victim  of  your  devotedness !  I 
should  be  more  culpable  than  the  wretches  w  ho 
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seek  ray  life,  if  I  longer  exposed  you  to  their 
fury.  Adieu !” 

He  then  presented  hiraself  to  the  assassins, 
and  boldly  said: — 

“lain  ready.  Obey  the  king’s  orders.  I  have 
always  respected  them  myself.” 

At  the  same  instant  several  of  the  ruffians 
rushed  on  him,  bound  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
then  dragged  him,  bleeding,  under  the  windows 
of  the  Louvre ;  for  it  was  there  that  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  heresy  were  taken  to  be  immolated 
beneath  their  sovereign’s  eyes.  Before  he  had 
arrived  there,  Lavardin  was  insensible ;  they 
stabbed  him,  however,  in  several  places,  and 
threw  his  boily  into  the  river. 

The  Captain  Michel,  one  of  the  most  famous, 
and  most  cruel,  of  the  slaughterers,  had  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  dwelling  of  Pierre  de  la 
Place,  president  of  the  Cour  des  Aides  de  Paris, 
and  murder  him. 

To  his  sanguinary  habits  Michel  added  the 
most  insatiable  cupidity.  La  Place  hoped,  that 
by  satisfying  this  fast  passion  he  might  prevail 
upon  the  murderer  to  save  his  life.  He  there¬ 
fore  entreated  a  moment’s  private  interview 
with  him,  assuring  the  wretch  that  he  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  which  was.  of  great  importance  to 
him,  Michel.  The  selfishness  of  the  latter  led 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  prayer  of  his  devoted 
victim  ;  he  then  made  his  accomplices  withdraw 
out  of  hearing,  having  first  made  himself  quite 
sure  that  the  president  had  no  offensive  weapon 
about  him. 

“  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?”  demanded 
this  worthy  instrument  of  the  vengeance  of 
Med  iris. 

“  I  seek  to  ransom  my  life,  by  making  your 
fortune,”  replied  the  proscribed  magistrate. 

“My  orders  are  precise  ;  and  my  punishment 
certain,  if  I  derogate  from  them,  or  am  even  sus¬ 
pected,”  replied  the  cunning  brigand. 

“  I  will  uirnish  you  the  means  of  saving  me, 
in  such  a  way  that  you  shall  incur  no  suspicion 
of  having  aided  me  !” 

“  That  alters  the  case.  But  if  I  concur  in  your 
wishes,  what  recompense  shall  I  receive,  and 
what  arn  I  to  do  to  gain  it  ?” 

“  I  will  begin  by  answering  your  last  ques¬ 
tion.  You  will  say  to  your - that  is,  to  those 

who  are  with  you,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  king  acquainted  with  the  revelations  1  have 
made  to  you ;  that  they  are  of  a  nature  requir¬ 
ing  an  interview  with  his  majesty,  and  that  you 
feel  it  to  be  your  duty  to  retard  the  moment  of 
my  execution.” 

“  Suppose  I  consent  to  tell  this  fiilsehood,  it 
will  not  save  you  ;  it  can  only  prolong  your  ex¬ 
istence  lor  a  few  hours.” 

“  You  will  give  me  my  study  for  prison,  leave 
me  alone,  and  place  as  many  ginirds  as  you 
think  proper  at  the  door.  You  will  then  go  to 
the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  what 
I  am  supposed  to  have  told  you ;  ere  you  return, 
1  shall  be  in  safety.” 

“  1  understand,  .  .  .  you  will  save  yourself 
by  some  secret  passage.  ’Tis  well;  but  I  in¬ 
cur  imminent  risk  in  thus  serving  you,  and  you 
have  not  yet  named  the  price  of  ir.y  com¬ 
plaisance.” 

“  A  thousand  ecus  d'or.^^ 


“  What!  You  think  me  mad  enough  to  haz¬ 
ard  my  life,  for  it  would  be  nothing  less  than 
that,  lor  such  a  paltry  sum !  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  might  value  your  own  somewhat 
higher.” 

“  I  fear  that  you  may  require  more  than  it  is 
in  my  power  to  give.” 

“  I  will  do  nothing  for  less  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  golden  ecus.” 

“  May  I  rely  upon  you ;  and  you  shall  have 
them  ?” 

“  Yes — for  that  sum  I  will  fulfil  your  wishes 
exactly.” 

“Follow  me,  and  I  will  begin  by  realizing 
my  promise.” 

“  Before  all,  what  must  I  say  to  the  king  ?” 

“  That  I  have  the  most  important  revelations 
to  make  to  him,  in  respect  to  the  conspiracy  of 
which  we  are  accused. 

“  Bah !  who  knows  better  than  he  does,  that 
this  pretended  conspiracy  is  but  a  pretext  to  get 
rid  of  you  all  ?” 

“  And  you  yourself  are  convinced  of  it.” 

“Certainly.” 

“  Nevertheless - ” 

“We  are  commanded,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
obey.” 

La  Place  could  not  help  shuddering  with 
horror  at  such  reasoning;  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  show  it ;  this  he  knew,  and  re¬ 
mained  silent  He  then  put  the  promised  gold 
into  the  hands  of  the  rapacious  rutfian,  over 
whose  features  passed  a  frightful  and  sinister 
smile ;  he,  however,  kept  his 

Word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 

And  broke  it  to  the  hope.” 

Michel  haviAg  with  difficulty  persuaded  his  fero¬ 
cious  accomplices  to  wait,  proceeded  to  place  his 
ill-gotten  treasure  in  safety,  and  then  went  to  the 
king,  to  tell  his  tale. 

In  the  raeantimeLaPlace,lel\  alone  in  his  study, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer 
to  heaven,  to  save  him  from  his  enemies.  He 
then  touched  a  secret  spring  behind  the  tapes¬ 
try,  the  prison-door  flew  open,  he  descended  a 
dark  passage,  and  hastened  to  his  wife’s  cham¬ 
ber,  to  communicate  to  her  his  hopes  of  escaping 
his  enemies.  Trembling,  doubting,  distracted, 
between  fear  and  hope,  his  tender  partner  at¬ 
tached  to  the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  and  upon  his 
hat,  several  bits  of  paper,  in  the  form  of  crosses, 
such  as  the  Catholics  wore,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Huguenots,  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  many  of  tffbse  who  bore  these  badges  of 
the  “  true  faith”  from  being  sacrificed. 

Enveloped  in  the  ample  folds  of  his  cloak,  La 
Place  left  his  hotel  by  a  little  door  opening  upon 
an  almost  desert  street,  and  proceeded  to  gain 
the  residence  of  his  friend,  the  Sire  deCrespy.  It 
was  necessary  for  him,  however,  to  pass  along 
the  most  populous  quarters  of  the  metropolis  to 
arrive  there,  and  what  horrible  spectacles,  O 
God !  met  his  sight,  ere,  through  many  “  hair¬ 
breadth  ’scapes,”  he  reached  the  dwelling  of  his 
anticipated  friend  in  need!  He  knocked,  but 
before  they  opened,  his  name  was  required :  ho 
pronounced  it ;  a  dead  silence  ensued;  he  knock¬ 
ed  again,  but  no  proscribed  head  was  suft'ered 
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to  enter  there,  even  under  the  sacred  aegis  of 
friendship.  Casting  around  him  a  melancholy 
look,  the  lips  of  the  poor  fugitive  murmured  the 
word  IngrcU,  and  then,  lowering  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  he  went  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere. 
His  instances  were  equally  fruitless  with  other 
friends.  Fear  had  closed  every  heart  to  the 
implorings  of  pity,  every  one  trembled  for  his 
own  safety,  and  acts  of  devotedness  and  heroism 
were  extremely  rare  during  that  dread  period. 

Rejected  on  all  sides,  and  having  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  quit  Paris,  La  Place,  apprehensive  ol 
being  recognised,  was  compelled  to  return 
home. 

.  His  wife  had  at  first  counted  with  terror,  then 
with  hope,  the  long  hours  that  had  elapsed  since 
his  absence.  She  at  length  believed  that  heaven 
had  granted  her  prayers,  and  was  about  to  otter 
up  her  thanks,  when  her  husband  again  stood  be¬ 
fore  her.  The  paleness  of  his  visage,  the  despair 
of  his  soul  reflected  on  his  features,  all  presaged 
to  his  attlicted  companion  the  sad  reality. 

“  What!”  exclaimed  she,  receiving  him  in  her 
arms,  “the  cruel  ones  have  then  repulsed 
thee?” 

“  Yes  !  all ....  I  come  to  give  up  my  head  to 
the  executioners;  my  death  is  inevitable.” 

At  this  moment,  a  loud  crashing  was  heard ; 
the  doors  of  the  hotel  were  burst  open,  and,  witli 
horrible  menaces  and  imprecations,  the  savage 
fanatics  rushed  in. 

Michel  had,  however,  been  to  the  king,  but 
the  latter  knew  too  well  that  La  Place  could 
have  noiliing  to  reveal,  and  reproached  the 
captain  for  his  little  zeal:  he  tlien  ordered 
Sennece,  prevot  de  I’hotel,  to  go  and  seize  the 
president,  and  conduct  him  to  the  Louvre. 

Sennece  understood  tlie  import  of  these  last 
words,  and  immediately  hastened  td  execute  the 
royal  commands.  His  surprise  was  extreme  at 
not  finding  the  victim  in  his  study.  The  man¬ 
sion  was  searched,  and  the  prisoner  at  lengtli 
secured.  Attecting  a  tone  of  respect,  the  leader 
of  the  gang  said  to  his  destined  prey, 

“  The  king  has  charged  me,  monsieur,  to  con¬ 
duct  you  into  his  august  presence.  Follow  me ; 
resistance  would  be  unavailing.” 

“  I  have  no  idea  of  ottering  any ;  I  obey. — 
Let  us  go,”  replied  tlie  unfortunate  president. 

He  then  tore  himself  from  the  convulsive 
embrace  of  his  wife,  who  fell  on  his  knees  be¬ 
fore  Sennece,  and  witli  tears  streaming  from 
her  eyes,  implored  tlie  wretch  not  to  bereave  her 
of  her  husband.  The  disconsolate  wife  then  pre¬ 
sented  her  youthful  son  to  the  barbarian,  but 
their  joint  entreaties  were  brwtally  spurned. 

“  Begone,  madam  !”  replied  the  fanatic ;  “  it  is 
time  that  the  tree  whicli  bears  only  bad  fruit 
should  be  uprooted.” 

And  he  repulsed  the  distracted  wife  with  such 
violence,  that  she  fell  senseless  on  tlie  floor. 
The  child  threw  himself  on  his  mother,  uttering 
tlie  most  piercing  shrieks. 

“/ti/ame  /”  exclaimed  the  president. 

Tlie  wretches  tried  to  force  him  away,  but 
indignation  had  doubled  his  strength ;  and 
lifting  from  the  floor  his  hapless  wife  and  son,  he 
embraced  them  for  the  last  time,  and  then,  con¬ 
fiding  the  precious  deposit  to  some  of  his  people 
present,  he  exclaimed,  “  1  am  ready.” 
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“  Come  along,  then,”  repeated  the  ruffians. 

La  Place,  on  taking  his  hat,  perceived  the  pa¬ 
per-cross  which  was  still  affixed  to  it,  and  tore  it 
olf ;  not  from  any  irreligious  feeling,  but  because 
he  was  convinced  that  it  could  not  now  protect 
him. 

“  The  wretch !”  cried  Sennece,  “  he  has  pro¬ 
faned  the  sacred  sign  of  the  redemption.” 

The  rest  of  the  fanatic  gang  joined  in  chorus 
with  their  chief,  and  rushing  upon  the  prisoner, 
threw  him  down,  bruised  him  with  their  feet,  and 
tied  his  hands  so  tight  behind  his  back,  that  the 
cord  penetrated  their  victim’s  flesh.  They  then 
forced  him  to  get  up,  and  walk  in  the  midst  of 
them,  through  an  infuriated  populace,  drunk 
with  human  gore  and  carnage,  who  pelted  him 
with  dirt,  and  every  moment  threatened  to  tear 
him  in  pieces.  Each  time  he  staggered  from 
feebleness  of  body,  he  met  the  sharp-pointed  hal¬ 
berds  or  the  swords  of  his  destined  murderers, 
who  ceased  not  to  excite  still  more  the  fury  of 
the  enraged  multitude,  crying, 

“  He  has  trampled  on  tlie  cross  1 — he  has 
blasphemed  I” 

Most  of  tlie  passers-by  cast  stones  at  him,  and 
some  even  threw  at  him  the  gory  limbs  of  the 
victims  with  which  the  streets  of  the  capitol  were 
strewed.  Arrived  in  the  Rue  de  la  Verrerie, 
this  horrible  cortege  was  increased  by  several 
bravoes,  who  fell  upon  the  half-dead  Calvinist, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  torments,  by  stabbing  him 
to  death.  Scarcely  had  he  fallen  ere  the  mon¬ 
sters  rushed  upon  the  palpitating  corse,  cut  it  in 
pieces,  wdtli  wdiich  they  made  a  bonfire,  and 
round  which  they  danced,  singing  hymns  of 
thankfulness  and  joy,  imploring  heaven  to 
strengthen  its  agents  of  justice  and  vengeance, 
to  enable  tliem  to  achieve  the  glorious  and  holy 
undertaking  it  had  inspired  tliem  with  from  on 
high. 
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From  tbo  Gentleman's  Maga7.inc. 

There  is  a  feeling,  calm  and  holy. 

That  o’er  the  veriest  senses  steals. 

It  breathes  a  tone  of  melancitoly, 

And  yet  a  silent  joy  reveals. 

It  is,  when  Memory  loves  to  dwell 
On  the  bright  visions  of  the  past. 

Times  that  our  fancy  loved  so  well. 

Too  bright,  too  beautiful  to  hast. 

We  love  to  muse  on  childhood’s  hour, 

When  all  that  met  our  gaze  was  bright. 

To  feel  again  that  thrilling  power. 

That  waked  our  infantile  delight. 

And  how  each  fair,  each  winning  scene. 
That  charm’d  us  with  its  sunny  smile. 
Vanish’d  as  though  it  ne’er  had  been, 

Or  lingered  only  for  the  while. 

And  though  long  years  have  thinn’d  our  brow, 
And  quench’d  the  vigor  of  the  frame. 

Each  happy  scene  is  treasured  now, 

In  all  Its  loveliness  the  saiiM}. 

O  yes  !  ’tis  sweet  indeed  to  dwell 
On  the  bright  visions  of  the  past. 

Scenes  that  my  fancy  lov’d  too  well. 

Too  bright,  too  beautiful  to  last. 
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LIFE  OF  GERALD  GRIFFIN. 

From  the  Dublin  Review. 

Life  of  Gerald  Griffin^  Esq.  By  his  Brother. 

Loudon :  1843, 

“In  the  time  of  my  boyhood,  I  had  a  strange  feeling, 

That  I  was  to  die  ere  the  noon  of  my  day  ; 

Nut  quietly  into  the  silent  grave  stealing, 

But  torn,  like  a  blasted  oak,  sudden  away. 

That  e’en  in  the  hour  when  enjoyment  was  keenest. 

My  lamp  should  quench  suddenly,  hissing  in  gloom  ; — 

That  e’en  when  mine  honors  were  freshest  and  greenest, 

A  blight  should  rush  over,  and  scatter  their  bloom  I”* 

How  is  it  that  this  presentiment  of  early 
death  is  so  frequently  an  accompaniment  of 
genius,  especially  genius  of  an  imaginative 
cast?  Is  it  some  natural  instinct  of  these 
finer  minds — some  more  delicate  organiza¬ 
tion  of  their  perceptive  faculties — which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  detect  symptoms  of  decay  in¬ 
visible  to  grosser  eyes ;  to  see  the  taint  upon 
the  fairest  fruit,  and  the  canker  in  the  fresh¬ 
est  flower:  to. hear  the  murmur  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  storm,  while  all  others  are  still 
heedlessly  enjoying  the  glow  of  the  sunshine? 
Or  is  it  a  mysterious  influence  from  the  tomb, 
which  casts  its  cold  shadows  forward  into 
the  brightest  hours  of  its  predestined  vic¬ 
tim, — a  .sympathy,  active  though  unseen, 
from  the  land  of  spirits,  which  draws  their 
yet  living  brother  towards  his  eternal  home? 
Or  is  it  not  rather  a  merciful  dispensation  of 
a  wise  Providence,  to  remind  these  gifted 
children  of  earth,  that,  with  all  its  bright 
and  beauteous  scenery,  still  they  are  but 
“  strangers  and  pilgrims”  here, — to  wean 
them  from  the  smiling  visions  which  woo  their 
young  hearts,  and  whose  unalloyed  enjoyment 
would  rivet  their  affections  to  the  things  be¬ 
low  ? 

Happy  they  who  read  this  lesson  aright ! 
Happy  they  who  hearken  wisely  to  this  warn¬ 
ing  :  who  learn  in  time  that  they  are  born  for 
better  and  greater  things  than  the  highest  ef¬ 
forts  of  mere  earthly  genius  can  accomplish  ; 
who  cheerfully  devote  to  God’s  true  service  the 
gifts  which  men  would  fain  claim  exclusively 
for  themselves;  and,  even  when  earth  is  fair¬ 
est  and  most  attractive, — when  its  triumphs 
are  spread  out  in  all  their  freshness  before 
their  yet  unsated  eye,  and  glory  beckons  them 
onward  with  smiling  looks  and  flattering 
words, — pause  in  their  giddy  course,  and  re¬ 
member,  like  St.  Augustine,  “Thou  hast 
made  us  for  thyself,  O  Lord,  and  our  heart  is 
restless  till  it  rest  in  thee  !” 

Such  was  the  happiness  vouchsafed  to  our 
gifted  and  lamented  countryman,  Gerald 
Griffin.  He  has  lefl  behind  him  an  example 

•  Verses  found  among  Griffin’s  papers  after  his 
death. 


rare  in  these  degenerate  times ;  but  one  from 
which,  though  few  perhaps  are  called  to  im¬ 
itate  it,  yet  all  may  draw  much  salutary  in¬ 
struction.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  so  good 
a  man  without  what  many  will  deem  extrava¬ 
gance  and  enthusiasm.  We  know  not,  in 
the  whole  range  of  literary  history,  a  more 
beautiful  character  ;  genius  of  the  highest 
order  united  with  a  truly  childlike  simplicity  ; 
affections  warm,  generous,  and  uncalculating, 
yet  pure  and  stainless  as  the  bright  spirit 
from  which  they  sprung  ;  ardent  and  lofty 
aspirings  after  fame,  chastened  throughout  life 
by  religion,  and  at  last  sacrificed,  or  rather 
forgotten,  in  its  service.  It  is  delightful  to 
turn  from  the  world  of  letters, — hollow, 
selfish,  and  corrupt,  as  it  too  commonly  is, — 
to  contemplate  one,  who,  though  in,  was  not 
of  it  ;  and  who,  though  drawn  for  a  space 
into  its  giddy  whirl,  exposed  too  by  youth  and 
poverty  and  friendlessness,  and  every  form  of 
temptation,  to  its  most  corrupting  influences, 
came  forth  at  last  without  carrying  away  a 
single  stain  upon  his  pure  soul. 

The  memoir  now  before  us  has  been  prom¬ 
ised  for  a  considerable  time ;  and,  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  its  appearance,  we  have  been  delay¬ 
ing,  number  after  number,  a  long  projected 
notice  of  the  life  and  writings  of  onr  gifted 
countryman.  And  yet,  now  that  it  has  ap¬ 
peared,  our  task  must  remain  half-unaccom¬ 
plished.  We  never  anticipated  that  a  life  so 
quiet  and  retiring  as  that  of  Griffin,  would 
have  furnished  materials  so  varied  and  so  in¬ 
teresting  as  those  collected  in  the  present 
volume ;  but  we  now  feel  that  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  do  justice  to  the  life,  without  de¬ 
voting  to  it  all  the  space  at  present  at  our 
disposal,  and  we  must  reluctantly  reserve  for 
a  future  occasion  all  notice  of  the  works, 
which  are  now  for  the  first  time  collected 
into  a  uniform  edition. 

The  memoir  is  from  the  pen  of  Daniel 
Gritfin,  M.  D.,  a  younger  brother  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  Except  one  or  two  of  the  opening 
chapters,  which  are  a  little  prolix,  it  is  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  the  subject ;  and,  while  it 
every  where  bespeaks  the  affectionate  admi¬ 
ration  which  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  feel 
for  such  a  brother,  is  altogether  free  from 
that  idolizing  tone  which  too  frequently  per¬ 
vades  biography,  even  where  it  has  not  the 
plea  of  kindred  to  render  it  tolerable  to  the 
reader.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with 
the  manly  and  judicious,  but  yet  modest, 
strain,  in  which  Dr.  Griffin  describes  the 
motives  which  influenced  his  brother  in  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  world  and  relinquishing  his 
literary  pursuits.  He  seems  to  us  to  have 
caught  up  the  mantle  of  the  departed,  and  to 
have  entered  fully  into  all  his  thoughts  and 
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feelings  on  this,  the  most  important  occasion 
of  his  life. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  journal  of  a 
Highland  tour,  Griffin  seems  never  to  have 
made  any  attempt  at  autobiography.  It  is 
possible  indeed  that  among  the  manuscripts 
which  he  destroyed  before  he  entered  the 
monastery,  there  may  have  been  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  this  character  ;  but,  in  one  so  mod¬ 
est  and  distrustful  of  himself,  it  is  hardly 
probable.  His  biographer  once  entertained 
the  idea  of  keeping  some  record  of  his  con¬ 
versations,  but  circumstances  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  put  it  in  practice.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  entirely 
lost,  as  not  only  his  own  family,  but  all  his  in¬ 
timate  friends,  concur  in  representing  them 
as  brilliant  and  instructive  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  But,  as  it  is,  we  learn  a  good  deal  of 
his  mind  from  the  copious  and  interesting  se¬ 
lection  from  his  correspondence,  contained 
in  the  present  volume  ;  and  this,  for  our  own 
part,  we  infinitely  prefer  to  the  affectedly 
modest,  or  openly  egotistical  stuff  written  for 
the  public  eye,  and  made  up  entirely  with  a 
view  to  effect,  which  we  are  sure  to  meet  even 
in  the  very  best  specimens  of  autobiography. 
If,  therefore,  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge^the 
reader’s  taste  from  our  own,  we  are  sure  he 
will  not  object  to  our  forgetting  the  critical 
character  altogether  for  a  time,  and  extract¬ 
ing  freely  from  this  correspondence,  content¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  such  an  outline  of  the 
principal  events  recorded  by  the  biographer 
as  may  suffice  to  render  the  extracts  intelli¬ 
gible. 

Gerald  Griffin  was  born  at  Limerick,  in 
December  1803.  He  was  the  ninth  son  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Griffin,  at  that  time  a  wealthy 
and  extensive  brewer,  though  he  subsequent¬ 
ly  encountered  a  severe  reverse  of  fortune. 
His  father  was  a  quiet  and  affectionate, 
though,  apparently,  not  very  intellectual  man. 
Mrs.  Griffin,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  peculiarly  strong  and  culti¬ 
vated  mind.  She  was  profoundly  religious, 
and  tenderly  devoted  to  her  children  ;  and  to 
her  tender  and  judicious  management  Ger¬ 
ald’s  mind  owed  infinitely  more  than  to  all 
the  school  culture  which  the  circumstances 
of  his  family  permitted  him  to  enjoy." 

His  boyhood  seems  to  have  been  like  that 
of  other  boys ;  at  least,  the  few  unimportant 
facts  preserved  by  his  brotl\el'  do  not  indicate 
any  very  peculiar  idiosyncrasy.  One  of  the 
first  exploits  was  an  essay  in  chimney  sweep¬ 
ing,  which  alarmed  his  parents  a  good  deal ; 
he  was,  like  most  other  boys,  very  fond  of 
birds ;  made  several  ingenious  attempts  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  ;  and  narrow¬ 
ly  escaped  being  shot  by  his  brother  (the  au- 
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thor  of  the  memoir),  while  playing  incau¬ 
tiously  with  a  loaded  pistol.  When  we  add 
that  he  was  passionately  fond  (though  ex¬ 
cessively  timid)  of  ghost  stories,  we  have  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  all  that  is  told  of 
the  domestic  history  of  Gerald  Griffin,  as  a 
boy. 

His  first  master  was  a  Mr.  M’Eligot,  one 
of  that  now  nearly  extinct  race  of  classical 
schoolmasters  which  flourished  about  sixty 
years  back,  in  almost  every  district  of  the 
south  of  Ireland.  Of  Mr.  M’Eligot’s  attain¬ 
ments,  we  may  form  an  idea  from  one  record 
which  is  preserved,  an  advertisement  com¬ 
mencing  with  these  words, — “  When  ponder¬ 
ous  polysyllables  promulgate  professional 
powers.”  Griffin,  however,  did  not  remain 
long  under  his  care ;  his  father  having  re¬ 
moved  his  residence,  when  Gerald  was  about 
seven  years  old,  to  a  place  called  Fairy  Lawn, 
at  some  distance  from  the  city.  His  educa¬ 
tion,  therefore  (except  a  few  lessons  in  French 
from  his  elder  sisters),  fell,  for  a  time,  into 
the  hands  of  a  tutor,  who,  among  his  other 
acquirements,  was  a  passionate  admirer  of 
Goldsmith,  and  inoculated  his  young  pupil 
with  his  own  tastes.  A  few  years  later,  in 
his  eleventh  year,  he  was  sent  back  to  Lim¬ 
erick,  and  entered  the  school  of  a  Mr.  O’Bri¬ 
en,  a  person  of  refined  taste,  and  considera¬ 
ble  literary  attainments.  Among  Gerald’s 
school  favorites,  Virgil  held  the  highest 
place  ;  and  though  he  had  not  then  mastered 
the  Greek  language  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  its  humor  fully,  he  was  also  very  much 
captivated  by  Lucian’s  Dialogues.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  school,  being  again  called 
home,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  rude, 
though  not  untalented,  village  master,  named 
O’Donovan,  a  native  of  the  classic  “  kingdom 
of  Kerry,”  who  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fairy  Lawn.  For  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  unlearned  reader,  we  must  record 
one  rule  laid  down  by  this  worthy  abeceda¬ 
rian,  whose  seminary  Griffin  afterwards  im¬ 
mortalized  in  his  tale,  “  The  Rivals.” 

“  ‘  Mr.  O’Donovan,’  said  one  of  the  scholars, 
‘how ought  a  person  to  pronounce  the  letter  t  in 
reading  Latin V  ‘If you  intend  to  become  a 
priest,  Dick,’  said  the  master  in  reply,  ‘  you  may 
as  well  call  it  ce,  for  1  observe  the  clergy  pro¬ 
nounce  it  in  that  manner ;  but  if  not,  you  may 
call  it  ee  or  i,  just  as  you  fancy.”  ‘  Dick’  has  be¬ 
come  a  priest  since,  and  a  most  excellent  one ; 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  pronounces  the  letter  in 
the  manner  recommended  in  that  contingen¬ 
cy.” — p.  52. 

From  these  facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  Grif¬ 
fin  derived  but  little  advantage  from  his 
school  studies.  But  his  reading  at  home  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  directed  by  a  judicious, 
as  well  as  affectionate  hand.  One  of  his 
mother’s  earliest  presents  to  him  was  a  man¬ 
uscript  copy  of  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village^ 
which  he  treasured  religiously  among  his  pa¬ 
pers  to  his  latest  hour.  She  seems  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  extensive  reading ;  and, 
next  to  his  religious  training,  took  peculiar 
pleasure  in  directing  his  studies  into  a  useful 
track.  He  himself,  from  his  earliest  years, 
was  a  most  assiduous  reader.  At  breakfast 
or  tea,  he  used  to  sit  with  a  book  before  him, 
one  or  two  under  his  arm,  and  several  on  the 
chair  behind  him. 

.  My  mother  met  him  one  night,”  writes  Dr. 
Gritfin,  “  going  to  his  room,  with  several  large 
octavo  volumes  of  Goldsmith’s  Animated  Nature 
under  his  arm.  ‘  My  dear  child,’  said  she  with 
astonishment,  ‘  do  you  mean  to  read  all  those 
great  books  before  morning  V  He  seemed  a 
little  puzzled  ;  but  looking  wistfully  at  the  books, 
and  not  knowing  which  to  part  with,  said  he 
wanted  them  all,  upon  which  he  was  allowed  to 
take  them.  One  evening,  when  one  of  our 
young  people  was  reading  aloud  something 
about  the  trade-winds,  one  of  his  elder  brothers, 
to  whose  tastes  I  have  before  alluded,  and  who 
from  childhood  had  shown  great  activityof  mind, 
imagined  he  could  illustrate  the  subject  with  a 
spinning-wheel  that  was  in  the  kitchen,  and 
went  out  to  try.  While  the  servants  observed 
him  with  astonishment,  and  some  concern  for 
his  senses,  Gerald  instantly  guessed  what  he 
was  about.  On  returning  to  the  parlor,  my 
mother  asked,  ‘Gerald,  where  is  William?’ 
‘  He  is  spinning  monsoons^  mamma,’  said  Ger¬ 
ald,  witli  an  air  of  great  gravity.” 

Although  his  early  boyhood  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  exhibited  any  indication  of  the 
poetic  talent  developed  in  after  life,  yet,  in 
his  maturer  poetry  may  be  found  abundant 
evidence  of  a  mind  early  stored  with  the  im¬ 
agery  which  none  but  a  poet  can  draw  from 
external  nature,  and  with  impressions  and  re¬ 
collections,  unheeded,  perhaps,  at  the  time, 
but  carefully  treasured  up  for  future  use. 
The, following  beautiful  lines,  though  written 
long  afterwards,  have  a  peculiar  interest  not¬ 
withstanding,  as  connected  with  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  this  portion  of  his  life  : — 

I 

“  Old  timos  !  old  times  !  the  gay  old  times  ! 
When  I  was  young  and  free, 

And  heard  the  merry  Easter  chimes 
Under  the  sally  tree. 

My  Sunday  palm  beside  me  placed, 

My  cross  upon  my  hand, 

A  heart  at  rest  within  my  breast. 

And  sunshine  on  the  land  ! 

Old  times  !  Old  times  ! 

II 

“It  is  not  that  my  fortunes  flee, 

Nor  that  my  cheek  is  pale. 


I  mourn  whene’er  I  think  of  thee, 

My  darling  native  vale  ! 

A  wiser  head  I  have,  I  know. 

Than  when  I  loitered  there  ! 

But  in  my  wisdom  there  is  woe. 

And  in  my  knowledge,  care. 

Old  times  !  Old  times  ! 

III. 

“  I’ve  lived  to  know  my  share  of  joy. 

To  feel  my  share  of  pain, 

To  learn  that  friendship’s  self  can  cloy. 

To  love,  and  love  in  vain  ; 

To  feel  a  pang  and  wear  a  smile. 

To  tire  of  other  climes. 

To  like  my  own  unhappy  isle, 

And  sing  the  gay  old  times  ! 

Old  times  !  Old  times  ! 

IV. 

“And  sure  the  land  is  nothing  changed. 

The  birds  are  singing  still  ; 

The  flowers  are  springing  where  we  ranged. 
There’s  sunshine  on  the  hill ; 

The  sally  waving  o’er  my  head. 

Still  sweetly  shades  my  frame. 

But  ah,  those  happy  days  are  fled. 

And  I  am  not  the  same  ! 

Old  times  !  old  times  ! 

V. 

“  Oh,  come  again,  ye  merry  times  ! 

Sweet,  sunny,  fresh,  and  calm  ; 

And  let  me  hear  those  Easter  chimes. 

And  wear  my  Sunday  palm. 

If  I  could  cry  away  mine  eyes. 

My  tears  would  flow  in  vain  ; 

If  I  could  waste  my  heart  in  sighs, 

They’ll  never  come  again  ! 

Old  times  !  Old  times  !’ — Pp.  59-60. 

In  1820,  his  parents,  with  the  elder  por¬ 
tion  of  the  family,  emigrated  to  America. 
Gerald,  however,  who  was  then  about  seven¬ 
teen,  remained  in  Ireland,  with  a  younger 
brother,  and  two  sisters — one  of  whom  was 
in  delicate  health — under  the  protection  of 
an  elder  brother,  William  Griffin,  who  had 
just  entered  upon  the  medical  profession. 
For  a  time,  it  was  intended  that  Gerald 
should  follow  the  profession  of  his  brother, 
and  he  had  actually  commenced  a  course  of 
studies  under  his  direction.  But  the  love  of 
literature  prevailed  in  the  end ;  and  he  gradu¬ 
ally  devoted  himself  entirely  to  it, — first,  as  an 
occasional  contributor  to  some  of  the  Limerick 
journals,  and  eventually  as  managing  editor 
of  a  paper  called  the  Advertiser.  This, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  any  thing  but 
a  congenial  occupation.  Griffin  was  an  ar¬ 
dent  politician,  and,  although  the  journal  was 
nominally  liberal,  the  proprietor  was  afraid 
of  every  thing  which  could  give  the  shadow 
of  offence  to  “  the  Castle.'*  During  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  these  occupations,  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  poetry ;  and  before  he  had  yet  com¬ 
pleted  his  eighteenth  year,  he  produced  his 
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first  tragedy,  Aguirej  founded  on  a  Spanish 
story.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this  play,  and 
the  higli  promise  of  literary  excellence  which 
it  bespoke  in  so  young  a  writer,  induced  his 
brother,  though  not  without  considerable 
hesitation,  to  yield  his  approval  to  Gerald’s 
bold  resolution  of  going  to  London,  and  of¬ 
fering  it  for  representation  at  some  of  the 
leading  theatres.  Accordingly,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  of  1823,  before  he  had  completed  his 
twentieth  year,  he  set  out  for  the  great  me¬ 
tropolis,  “  with  a  few  pounds  in  one  pocket, 
and  a  brace  of  tragedies  in  the  other,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  one  would  set  him  up  before  the 
other  was  exhausted.” 

The  history  of  his  struggles  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hisHcareer — the  oft-told  tale  of 
hope  deferred — the  chilling  neglect  of  hol¬ 
low  patrons,  and  hollower  friends — the  wast-  j 
ing  drudgery  of  unrequited  labor,  and  the 
still  more  melancholy  tale  of  the  physical 
wretchedness,  the  penury,  the  neglect,  the 
shame,  the  sickness,  into  which  he  was 
plunged  —  is  full  of  most  painful  interest. 
Much  of  it  is  given  in  his  letters  to  his 
brother ;  some  has  been  collected  from  the 
few  literary  friends  whom  he  had  during 
these  years  of  trial,  but  much  more  remain¬ 
ed  untold,  locked  up  in  the  recesses  of  his 
own  sensitive  heart.  The  following  letter  to 
his  father  and  mother,  when  he  had  just  be¬ 
gun  to  emerge  from  his  trials,  is  a  cpndensed 
history  of  this  painful  period;  but  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that,  in  mercy  to  them,  he  passes 
over  the  darkest  scenes,  or  touches  them  so 
lightly,  as  to  disguise  the  depth  of  the  misery 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  We  may 
premise  that  the  actor  to  whom  he  intrusted 
his  play  for  presentation  is  believed  to  have 
been  Mr.  Macready. 

“  15,  Paddington  Street,  Regent’s  Park, 
London,  October  12th,  1825. 

“My  dear,  ever  dear  Father  and  Mother, 
— To  make  sure  of  your  hearing  from  me  now, 
I  send  a  second  letter.  I  have  just  received 

from  the  editor  of  the  Gazette^  J.  W - ’s  letter 

of  the  6th  of  last  August.  By  the  merest  chance 
in  the  wofld  it  reached  me,  as  its  direction  was 
indeed  the  most  uncertain  possible.  Mary 
Anne’s  I  never  got.  Under  the  circumstances  as 
they  appear  to  you,  it  is  matter  more  of  pain 
than  astonishment  to  me,  that  you  should  have 
been  so  entirely  at  a  loss  in  finding  excusable 
motives  for  my  silence,  and  I  have  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  offer  to  J - ’s  ‘  unwilling  sup¬ 

positions.’  It  is  one  of  those  misfortunes  (and 
I  hope  the  last  of  them)  which  the  miserable 
and  galling  life  I  have  led  since  I  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  (until  very  lately,)  has  thrown  on  my 
shoulders,  and  which  of  course  1  must  endure 
as  well  as  I  can.  But  if  you  knew,  my  dear 
Mother,  what  that  life  has  been,  it  would,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  have  led  you  to  a  less  injurious  conclusion 


to  me.  Until  within  a  short  time  back,  I  have 
not  had  since  I  left  Ireland  a  single  moment’s 
eace  of  mind — constantly — constantly  running 
ackward  and  forward,  and  trying  a  thousand 
expedients,  and  only  to  meet  disappointments 
every  where  1  turned.  It  may  perhaps  appear 
strange  and  unaccountable  to  you,  but  1  could 
not  sit  down  to  tell  you  only  that  I  was  in 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  do  any  thing  in 
London,  as  was  the  fact  for  a  long  time.  I 
never  will  think  or  talk  upon  the  subject  again. 

It  was  a  year  such  as  I  did  not  think  it  possible 
I  could  have  outlived,  and  the  very  recollection 
of  it  puts  me  into  the  horrors.  William  has,  1 
suppose,  let  you  know  my  movements,  and  I  fear 
I  shall  be  repeating  him  if  I  set  about  telling 
you  how  I  have  fared.  But  I  have  a  long  sheet 
before  me,  and  m^  as  well  just  glance  at  a  few 
of  them.  Let  me  first,  however,  beg  you  to  be 
satisfied  that  this  it  was,  and  no  neglect — I  was 
not  guilty  of  it  for  an  instant — that  prevented  my 
writing;  beside  that  when  I  do  write  I  must  fill 
up  a  large  sheet,  or  send  none.  When  first  I 
came  to  London,  my  own  self-conceit,  backed  by 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  original  geniuses 
of  the  age,  induced  me  to  set  about  revolution¬ 
izing  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  time  by  writing 
for  the  stage.  Indeed  the  design  was  formed, 
and  the  first  step  taken  (a  couple  of  pieces  writ¬ 
ten)  in  Ireland.  I  cannot  with  my  present  ex¬ 
perience  conceive  any  thing  more  comical  than 
my  own  views  and  measures  at  the  time.  A 
young  gentleman  totally  unknown,  even  to  a 
single  family  in  London,  coming  into  town  with 
a  few  pounds  in  one  pocket,  and  a  brace  of 
tragedies  in  the  other,  supposing  that  the  one  will 
set  him  up  before  the  others  are  exhausted,  is 
not  a  very  novel,  but  a  very  laughable  delusion. 
’T would  weary  you,  or  I  would  carry  you 
through  a  number  of  curious  scenes  into  which 
it  led  me.  Only  imagine  the  modest  younir 
Munsterman  spouting  his  tragedy  to  a  room  full 
of  literary  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  some  of  high 
consideration  too.  The  applause  however  of 
that  circle  on  that  night  was  sweeter,  far  sweeter 
to  me,  than  would  be  the  bravos  of  a  w  hole 
theatre  at  present,  being  united  at  the  time  to 
the  confident  anticipation  of  it.  One  of  the 
people  present  immediately  got  me  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  *  *  *  *  (I  w'as  otfered  sev’eral  lor 
all  the  actors.)  To  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  went,  and  he 
let  down  the  pegs  that  made  my  music.  lie  w'as 
very  polite,  talked  and  chatted  about  himself, 
anfl  Shiel,  and  my  friend  —  cxcelhmt  friend 
Banim.  He  kept  my  play  four  months,  wrote 
me  some  nonsensical  apologies  about  keeping  it 
so  long,  and  cut  oft’ to  Ireland,  leaving  orders  to 
have  it  sent  to  my  lodgings,  w’ithout  any  opinion. 
I  W'as  quite  surprised  at  this,  and  the  more  so, 
as  Banim,  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  dra- 
I  matic  writers,  told  me  he  w’as  sure  he  would 
keep  it :  at  the  same  time  saying,  what  indeed  I 
found  every  person  w'ho  had  the  least  theatrical 
know'ledge  join  in,  that  I  acted  most  unwisely  in 
putting  a  play  into  an  actor’s  hands.  But 
enough  of  theatricals !  Well,  this  disappoint¬ 
ment  sent  me  into  the  contrary  extreme.  I  be¬ 
fore  imagined  I  could  do  any  thing;  I  now 
thought  1  could  do  nothing.  One  supposition 
was  just  as  foolish  as  the  other.  It  was  then  I 
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set  about  writing  for  these  weekly  publications ; 
all  of  which,  except  the  Literary  Gazette^ 
cheated  me  abominably.  Tlien,  finding  this  to 
be  the  case^  I  wrote  for  the  great  magazines. 
My  articles  were  generally  inserted  ;  but  on 
calling  for  payment,  seeing  that  I  was  a  poor 
inexperienced  devil,  there  was  so  much  shuttling 
and  shabby  work  that  it  disgusted  me,  and  1 
gave  up  the  idea  of  making  money  that  way.  I 
now  lost  heart  for  every  thing;  got  into  the 
cheapest  lodgings  I  could  make  out,  and  there 
worked  on,  rather  to  divert  my  mind  from  the 
horrible  gloom  that  I  felt  growing  on  me  in 
spite  of  myself,  than  with  any  hope  of  being  re¬ 
munerated.  This,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
expense  I  had  put  William  to,  and  the  fears — 
that  every  moment  became  conviction — that  I 
never  should  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his  hopes  or 
my  own  expectations,  all  came  pressing  to¬ 
gether  upon  my  mind  and  made  me  miserable. 

A  thousand,  and  a  thousand  times  I  wished  that 
I  could  lie  down  quietly  and  die  at  once,  and  be 
forgotten  for  ever.  But  that  however  was  not 
to  be  had  for  the  asking.  1  don’t  think  I  let\  any 
thing  undone  that  could  have  changed  the  course 
of  atfairs,  or  brought  me  a  little  portion  of  the 
good  luck  that  was  going  on  about  me :  but 
good  luck  was  too  busy  elsewhere.  I  can  hard¬ 
ly  describe  to  you  the  state  of  mind  I  was  in  at 
this  time.  It  was  not  an  indolent  despondency, 
for  I  was  working  hard,  and  I  am  now — and  it 
is  only  now — receiving  money  for  the  labor  of 
those  dreadful  hour's.  I  used  not  lo  see  a^face 
that  I  knew,  and  after  sitting  writing  all  day, 
when  I  walked  in  the  streets  in  the  evening  it 
usually  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was  of  a  different 
species  altogether  from  the  people  about  me. 
The  fact  was,  from  pure  anxiety  alone  1  was 
more  than  half  dead,  and  would  most  certainly 
hav'C  given  up  the  ghost  I  believe,  were  it  not 
that  by  the  merest  accident  on  earth,  the  literary 
friend  who  had  procured  me  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
troduction  a  year  before,  dropped  in  one  evening 
to  ‘  have  a  talk’  with  me.  I  had  not  seen  him,  nor 
any  body  else  that  I  knew,  for  some  months, 
and  he  frightened  me  by  saying  I  looked  like  a 
ghost.  In  a  few  days,  however,  a  publisher  of 
his  acquaintance  had  got  some  things  to  do — 
works  to  arrange,  regulate,  and  revise ;  so  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  devote  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  every  day  to  the  purpose  for  jGdO  a 
ear.  I  did  so,  and  among  other  things  which 
got  to  revise  was  a  weekly  fashionable  jour¬ 
nal.  After  1  had  read  this  for  some  weeks,  1 
said  to  myself,  ‘  Why,  hang  it,  I  am  sure  I  can 
write  better  than  t|;iis  at  any  rate.’  And  at  the 
same  time  I  knew  that  the  contributors  were 
well  paid.  I  wrote  some  sketches  of  London 
life,  and  sent  them  anonymously  to  the  editor, 
offering  to  contribute  without  payment.  He  in¬ 
serted  the  little  sketches,  and  sent  a  very  hand¬ 
some  sum  to  my  anonymous  address  for  them ; 
desiring  me  to  continue,  and  he  would  always 
be  happy  to  pay  for  similar  ones.  This  put  me 
in  great  spirits,  and  by  the  knowledge  I  had  ac¬ 
quired  of  literary  people  and  transactions  alto¬ 
gether,  I  was  enabled  to  manage  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  engagement. 
The  editor  made  several  attempts  to  find  me 
out.  He  asked  my  name  plainly  in  one  letter, 


and  I  told  him  Joseph  (Gerald’s  name  in  confirma¬ 
tion).  This  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  invited  me 
to  his  house  in  the  country,  (a  splendid  place  he 
has  got,)  and  I  declined.  He  rcpeatcu  the  in¬ 
vitation — and  at  last  finding  I  could  not  pre¬ 
serve  the  incognito  any  longer,  I  lelt  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  secured  myself  with  him  by  making 
myself  known.  1  went  to  his  country  house, 
and  found  him  there  with  his  wife — a  very  ele¬ 
gant  woman  and  family ;  surrounded  by  harps, 
harpsichords,  pianos,  piazzas,  gardens,  in  fact  a 
perlect  palace  within  and  without.  He  j)rofessed 
the  highest  admiration  for  me,  for  which  I  did 
not  care  one  I'arthing ;  but  that  at  first  it  led  me 
to  suspect  he  had  some  design  of  cheating  me  at 
the  end ;  such  is  the  way  ot  the  world ;  but  I  do 
so  much  for  him  now  that  I  have  in  some  degree 
made  myself  necessary.  1  have  the  satisfaction  to 
see — and  he  sees  it  too — my  articles  quoted  and 
commended  in  the  daily  papers  ;  satisfaction,  1 
say,  as  every  thing  of  that  kind  gives  me  a  firmer 
hold  of  the  paper.  The  theatrical  department 
is  left  altogether  to  me ;  and  I  mortify  my  re¬ 
vengeful  spirit  by  invariably  giving  ♦  *  *  *  all 
the  applause  he  could  expect,  or  in  justice  lay 
claim  to.  I  assure  you  1  feel  a  philosophical 
pride  and  comfort  in  thus  proving  to  myself  that 
my  conduct  is  not  to  be  influenced  by  that  of 
another,  no  matter  how  nearly  the  latter  may 

affect  my  interests.  Mr.  W - ,  the  editor  I 

speak  of,  has  this  week  given  me  a  new  engage¬ 
ment  on  a  new  weekly  publication — and  also  on 
one  of  the  Quarterly  Reviews  of  which  he  is 
editor,  that  is,  as  he  told  me  plainly  enough,  if 
he  liked  my  articles,  that  they  should  be  inserted 
and  paid  for;  and  if  not,  sent  back  to  me.  I 
have  sent  one  and  he  has  kept  it.  This  you  must 
know  is  no  slight  honor,  for  all  the  other  con¬ 
tributors  are  the  very  first  men  of  the  time.  The 
review  appears  on  the  same  day  in  four  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  in  four  countries  of  Europe 
Thus,  things  begin  to  look  in  smiles  upon  me  at 
last.  I  hav'e  within  the  past  fortnight  cleared 
away  the  last  of  the  debts  I  had  incurred  here, 
with  the  good  fortune  of  meeting  them  in  full 
time  to  prevent  even  a  murmur.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Heaven.  I  hope  my  actual  embar¬ 
rassments  (’tis  laughable  to  apply  the  words  to 
such  little  matters  as  they  are)  have  passed 
away  for  ever.  Will  you  direct  a  letter  for  me, 
my  dear  mother,  to  the  address  I  have  given 
above,  and  as  soon  as  you  receive  this  ?  1  have 
not  seen  a  line  from  one  of  you  since  1  came  to 
London.  Let  it  be  a  long  one,  and  contrive  to 
say  something  about  every  separate  individual 
of  that  dear  circle  to  which  my  thoughts  are  con¬ 
stantly  and  aflectionately  wandering,  and  where 
I  have  resolved  on  wandering  myself  as  soon  as 
the  despotism  of  circumstances  will  allow.  1 
sometimes  luxuriate  in  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  arrange  matters  with  a  publisher  here,  so  that 
a  trip  might  set  me  down,  at  least  as  it  found 
me;  and  such  an  arrangement  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  I  may  accomplish  when  I  have  established  a 
better  connection  here. 

“  My  dear  Father  and  Mother, 

“Your  affectionate  Son, 

“  Gerald  Griffin.” 

— pp.  137-141. 
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pursuing  the  matter  further.  The  friends  did 
not  meet  again  for  some  time ;  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  occasioned  a  degree  of  estrangement 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  repair.” — pp.  129-131. 

But  we  have  been  anticipating  a  little. 

His  first  feeling,  on  Macready’s  returning  his 
tragedy,  was  disappointment,  though,  he  says, 
he  felt  relieved  to  know  that  he  was  not 
doomed  to  owe  his  success  to  “  histrionic  pa¬ 
tronage.”  But  he  regained  his  wonted  ener¬ 
gy,  and,  by  Banim’s  advice,  commenced  a 
new  play,  on  the  story  of  Tancred  and  Sigts- 
munda,  which,  however,  he  soon  abandoned 
for  that  of  Gisippiis.  This  exquisite  drama 
was  written  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  and  under  the  most  singular  disadvan¬ 
tages.  “  You’d  laugh,”  he  writes  to  his  mo¬ 
ther,  “  if  you  saw  how  it  was  got  through.  I 
wrote  it  all  in  coffee-houses,  and  on  little 
slips  of  paper,  from  which  I  afterwards  cop¬ 
ied  it  out.”  But  even  for  this  admirable  dra¬ 
ma,  so  successful  since  the  author’s  death,  he 
was  unable  to  procure  a  favorable  reception  ; 
and  he  soon  after  abandoned  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture  altogether. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  depths  of  suf¬ 
fering  into  which  a  mind  like  his,  sensitive 
to  a  painful  degree,  must  have  been  plung¬ 
ed  by  the  humiliations  and  heart-burnings  to 
which  he  was  constantly  exposed ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  his  constitution  sustain¬ 
ed  itself  under  the  amount  of  physical  labor 
he  underwent.  He  was  often  kept  drudging 
until  four,  and  even  five,  in  the  morning,  and 
seldom  got  to  bed  before  three,  unless  when 
— (for  sickness,  too,  was  added  to  his  cup  of 
trial) — “  he  happened  to  doctor  himself, 
which  was  not  often.”  Can  we  wonder  that 
in  scenes  like  these,  his  young  aspirings  after 
fame  were  chilled  almost  into  indifference, 
or,  rjither,  positive  disgust  ? 

“As  to  fame,  if  I  could  accomplish  it  in  any 
way,  I  should  scarcely  try  for  its  sake  alone.  I 
believe  it  is  the  case  with  almost  every  body,  be¬ 
fore  they  succeed,  to  wear  away  all  relish  for  it 
in  the  exertion.  I  have  seen  enough  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  literary  men  to  know  what  it  is :  and  I 
feel  convinced  that,  at  the  best,  and  w’ilh  the 
highest  reputation,  a  man  might  make  himself 
as  happy  in  other  walks  of  life.  I  see  those  who 
have  got  it  as  indifferent  about  it,  as  if  totally 
unknown,  while  at  the  same  time  they  like  to 
add  to  it.  But  money !  money  is  the  grand  ob¬ 
ject — the  all  in  all.  1  am  not  avaricious,  but  1 
see  they  are  the  happiest  who  are  making  the 
most,  and  am  so  convinced  of  the  reality  of  its  | 
blessings,  that  if  I  could  make  a  fortune  by  split¬ 
ting  mutches^  I  think  I  never  would  put  a  word 
in  print.” — p.  117. 

How  few  of  those  for  whose  intellectual 
enjoyment  he  was  toiling,  or,  to  speak  more 


correctly,  panting  to  be  permitted  to  toil, 
would  ever  dream  that  the  miserable  state, 
not  only  of  his  finances  but  even  of  his  ward¬ 
robe,  which  his  excessive  delicacy  made  him 
seek  to  conceal,  was  preventing  him  from 
availing  himself  of  the  introductions  by  which 
Banim  sought  to  forward  his  fortunes,  and 
even  from  applying  to  the  booksellers  for  a 
renewal  of  the  wretched  pittance  of  employ¬ 
ment,  by  which  he  had  been  striving  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together.* 

“The  fact  is” — we  cannot  transcribe  the 
poor  fellow’s  words  without  emotion — “  1  a^ 
at  present  almost  a  complete  prisoner  :  I 
wait  until  dusk  every  evening  to  creep  from 
my  mouse-hole  and  snatch  a  little  fresh  air 
on  the  bridge  close  by.  Good  heaven!  to 
think  that  I  am  here  in  the  centre  of  a 
mountain  of  wealth,  almost  ‘  upon  Change,’ 
and  to  have  no  opportunity  of  laying  an 
honest  hand  upon  a  stray  draught  of  it,  in  its 

*  The  following  beautiful  ode  is  a  most  touching 
picture  of  his  feelings  in  those  hours  of  loneliness 
and  desertion  ; — 

“  My  soul  is  sick  and  lone. 

No  social  lies  its  love  entwine, 

A  heart  upon  a  desert  thrown 

Bents  not  in  solitude  like  mine  : 

For  though  the  pleasant  sunlight  shine. 

It  shows  no  form  that  I  may  own, 

And  closed  to  me  is  friendship’s  shrine, 

I  am  alone  ! — I  am  alone  ! 

« 

“  It  is  no  joy  for  me 

To  mark  the  fond  and  eager  meeting 
Of  friends  whom  absence  pined — and  see 
The  love-lit  eyes  speak  out  their  greeting. 
For  then  a  stilly  voice  repeating, 

\V  hat  oA  hath  w'oke  its  deepest  moan. 
Startles  my  heart,  and  stays  its  beating, 

I  am  alone  ! — I  am  alone  ! — 

“Why  hath  my  soul  been  given 
A  zeal  to  soar  at  higher  things, 

Than  quiet  rest — to  seek  a  heaven 

And  fall  with  scathed  heart  and  wings. 
Have  I  been  blest  the  sea-wave  sings, 
’Tween  mine  and  all  that  was  mine  own, 
I’ve  found  the  joy  ambition  brings, 

And  walk  alone  !  and  walk  alone  ! 

“I  have  a  heart!  I’d  live, 

And  die  for  him  whose  worth  I  knew — 
But  could  not  clasp  his  hand  and  give 
My  full  heart  forth  as  talkers  do. 

And  they  who  loved  me,  the  kind  few, 
Believed  me  changed  in  heart  and  tone 
And  leA  me,  while  it  burned  as  true, 

To  live  alone  ! — to  live  alone  I — 

“And  such  shall  be  my  day 

Of  life,  unfriended,  cold,  and  dead. 

My  hope  shall  slowly  wear  away, 

As  all  my  young  affections  fled. 

No  kindred  hand  shall  grace  my  head, 
VV'^hen  life’s  last  flickering  light  is  gone 
But  I  shall  find  a  silent  bed, 

And  die  alone  ! — and  die  alone  ! — 
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flight  from  one  commercial  fellow  to  another, 
wlio  has  no  more  business  with  it  than  I  have 
xvith — any  thing  that  I  have  too  much  of  al¬ 
ready,  and  don’t  know  what  to  do  with — say 
common  sense  and  modesty.” — p.  12*2. 

And  this,  while  he  was  writing  to  his  sick 
brotlier  at  home,  fearful  lest  they  should  think 
of  suspecting  that  he  was  in  want.  “  At 
present  let  me  distinctly  say,  that  I  am  not  in 
want  of  money,  and  the  furthest  inconvenience 
which  I  apprehend,  is  the  being  obliged  for 
.  some  time  to  remain  in  statu  quo  ”  ! 

•  His  brother’s  account  of  him  during  those 
days  of  bitterness  is  most  affecting. 

“  Notwithstanding  all  I  have  stated,  it  may 
appear  extraordinary,  that  when  his  affairs  be¬ 
gan  to  wear  such  a  gloomy  aspect,  he  did  not 
explain  the  state  of  them  clearly  and  plainly  to 
his  brother,  who  would  have  been  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  his  allowing  matters  to  run  to  such 
an  extremity;  and  I  believe  he  would  readily 
hav^e  done  so,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  occurrence  of  that  illness  to  which  he  al¬ 
ludes  in  his  letters,  and  which  he  was  sensible 
Avould  in  a  professional  person  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  lead  to  embarrassment.  All  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  1  have  mentioned ;  the  depth  and 
earnestness  with  which  he  felt  his  vocation  ;  his 
observation,  that  his  partial  success  had  been 
due  to  himself  alone,  and  his  delicacy  about  tres¬ 
passing  further  on  his  brother;  his  many  distress¬ 
ing  efforts  to  obtain  employment,  together  with 
the  wasting  anxiety  which  such  a  state  of  things 
naturally  engendered  in  a  mind  like  his — seem 
to  have  made  him  adhere  only  the  more  strongly 
to  his  early  determination,  and  when  his  diffi¬ 
culties  thickened,  and  his  necessities  became 
more  urgent,  induced  him  to  push  those  feelings 
to  an  extremity  ;  to  shrink  entirely  within  him¬ 
self  ;  and  to  reject  even  the  commonest  offices 
of  friendship ;  those  little  favors  wdiich  it  de¬ 
lights  to  bestow ;  which  are  often  the  very  tests 
of  its  truth,  and  without  the  exersise  of  which 
on  proper  occasions  its  professions  would  be 
worthless,  and  itself  a  mere  shade  that  follows 
wealth  or  fame.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  all  minds  endowed  with  much  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  with  a  high  feeling  of  independence, 
to  have  this  sensibility  exalted,  and  to  become 
quick  and  writable  beyond  what  is  rational, in  cir¬ 
cumstances  such  as  those  I  am  about  to  men¬ 
tion.  We  all  remember  the  indignation  with 
which  Johnson  in  his  poverty,  flung  away  a  pair 
of  new  shoes,  which  some  unknown  but  kind 
friend,  as  related  by  Boswell,  had  left  at  his 
door.  The  difficulty  which  friendship  has  to 
overcome  in  these  instances,  is  not  so  much  to 
bestow  the  favor,  which  it  is  always  walling  to 
do  cheerfully ;  but  to  bestow  it  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  not  to  rouse  a  very  universal  feeling, 
which  is  seldom  dormant,  and  is  at  such  times 
more  than  usually  w’atchful.  The  careful 
consideration  of  this  difficulty  during  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  such  favors,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
surest  trials  of  its  sincerity  and  depth.” — pp. 
126-7. 
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But  it  will  be  a  relief  to  turn  for  awhile 
from  those  gloomy  scenes.  All  his  efforts 
were  not  doomed  to  disappointment.  By  slow 
degrees,  and  after  failures  which  would  have 
struck  dow'ii  many  a  stronger  mind,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  footing  as  a  contributor  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day.  It  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  nothing  approaching  to  an  au¬ 
thentic  record  of  his  contributions  has  been 
preserved.  Their  number  must  have  been 
prodigious,  and  if  we  jndge  of  their  excel¬ 
lence  from  his  other  productions  at  the  same 
period,  they  must  be  w'ell  worthy  of  being 
collected  and  republished  as  a  sequel  to  the 
complete  edition  of  his  works.  The  account 
of  his  first  connection  with  the  Ntws  of 
Fashion  is  not  uninteresting. 

“  I  am  in  statu  quo  with  one  exception,  that 
is,  that  I  have  got  an  engagement  on  a  paper 
{The  Neurs  of  t^ashion)  of  which  you’ve  seen  a 
number.  I  sent  the  editor  a  couple  of  essays  or 
sketches  of  London  life,  or  some  trash  ot*  the 
kind,  anonymously.  He  begged  to  know  my 
name.  I  did  not  tell,  hut  offered  to  continue 
them  gratuitously.  He  wrote  to  say  he  would 
be  glad  to  pay  for  them.  1  hfid  no  objection 
whatever,  and  he  gives  me  a  pound  per  page — 
fair  enough.  I  am  furnishing  him  now  with  a 
regular  series,  of  wffiicli  he  has  had  six  in  num¬ 
ber  already.  I  generally  get  in  from  thirty 
shillings  to  twm  pounds  per  w'eek  in  this  wmy, 
wdiich,  if  it  continue,  is  pleasant  enough,  con¬ 
sidering  that  it  docs  not  interfere  wMlh  my  other 
occupations.  The  gentleman,  however,  is  con¬ 
foundedly  apt  to  slip  a  column  or  so  in  the 
reckoning,  w  hich  is  not  agreeable. 

“  This  editor  of  the  S^ews  has  dealt  hand¬ 
somely  enough  too.  He  made  out  several  arti¬ 
cles  wffiich  I  had  published  anonymously  in  his 
paper,  before  I  dreamed  of  asking  him  for  an 
engagement,  and  paid  me  liberally  for  each  of 
them.  This  I  took  as  an  inducement  to  make 
me  ih  my  best.  It  is  pleasant,  too,  inasmuch  as 
the  rest  of  the  paper  is  furnished  by  the  first  pe¬ 
riodical  hands  ol'the  day.  By  the  w’ay,  he  don’t 
know  me  as  it  is.  He  sends  the  money  to  my 
address  every  week  by  a  livery  servant,  who 
never  says  aw’ord,  but  slips  the  note  to  a  servant 
— touches  his  lips  and  mum!  presto!  oflTie  is. 
All  very  romantic,  isn’t  it?  A  good  illustration 
of  a  remark  I  made  to  you  concerning  patronage 
in  the  literary  world  is  this.  I  applied  openly  to 
this  same  gentleman  about  a  year  since  through 
his  publisher.  He  wouldn’t  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  me.  Latterly,  how'ever,  he  determined 
it  seems,  to  find  me  out,  though  I  gave  a  wTong 
name,  and  I  w’as  a  little  surprised  one  day  to 
see  here  in  my  room  a  tall  stout  fellow  with 
mustachio’d  lips  and  braided  coat,  announcing 

himself  as  Mr.  W - ,  after  1  had  three  or  four 

times  declined  invitations  to  his  country  seat 
^wishing  to  keep  incog.)  I  w'ent  there  yester- 
aay,  and  had  a  long  chat  with  him.  He  ha.*?  a 
perfect  palace  there,  with  Corinthian  piazzas, 
garden,  vines,  and  the  Lord  know's  what  be¬ 
sides  ;  a  magnificent  apartment  w’ith  low  win- 
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dows  going  to  the  garden,  &c.  On  one  side 
a  splendid  double-action  harp,  for  which  he 
gave,  as  he  says,  three  hundred  guineas.  On 
another,  a  grand  piano — his  wife  a  pleasing 
woman — no  great  shakes  of  a  musician  after 
all.  We  settled  that  he  should  give  me  £100  a 

?rear,  paid  weekly,  according  to  what  I  sent.  1 
lave  just  been  scribbling  off  now’  two  hundred 
lines  of  an  epistle  to  Liston  on  his  return  to 
London — poetry  of  course.” — pp.  160-61. 

It  was  not  till  his  prospects  began  to 
brighten  somewhat,  that  he  could  bring  him¬ 
self  to  write  to  his  mother,  who  was  still  in 
America.  The  following  simple  but  charm¬ 
ing  letter  from  her  in  reply  is  not  unworthy 
the  notice  of  such  a  son.  It  must  have  been 
a  balm  to  him  in  his  trials;  but  his  family 
and  American  friends  were  never  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  address  during  his  difficulties,  and 
hence  this  is  the  first  letter  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  after  his  removal  to  Lon¬ 
don. 

“  Mrs.  Griffin  to  her  Son. 

“Fairy  Lawn,  Susquehanna  County, 

“  Dec.  26th,  1825. 

“  My  ever  beloved  Gerald — We  were  sit¬ 
ting  with  a  little  party  of  friends  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve,  when  your  letter  reached  me,  and  a 
more  w’elcoine  visitor,  unless  indeed  it  were  the 
dear  writer  himself,  could  hardly  have  appeared 
amongst  us.  It  w’as  unlucky  that  I  could  not 
procure  your  address  since  you  left  Ireland.  I 
did  all  that  writing  could  do  to  obtain  it,  and  yet 
failed.  The  sympathy  of  his  family  w’ould  have 
been  some  comfort  to  my  poor  Gerald  under  the 
adverse  course  which  his  probation  as  an  author 
has  subjected  him  to.  It  is  an  ordeal,  however, 
which  some  of  our  greatest  writers  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  through. 

“I  have,  dear  Gerald,  travelled  w’ith  you 
through  your  mortifying  difficulties,  and  am 
proud  of  my  son — proud  of  his  integrity,  talents, 
prudence,  and  above  all,  his  appearing  superior 
to  that  passion  of  common  minds,  revenge; 
though  I  must  own,  fully  provoked  to  by  ♦  *  *’s 
conduct.  I  hope,  how’ever,  they  may  soon  have 
to  seek  you,  not  yoit  them.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  may  have  been  as  well  that  we  did  not  know 
at  the  time  what  you  tvere  to  endure  on  your 
first  outset.  We  should  in  that  case  have  been 
advising  you  to  come  out  here,  which,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  turning  your  back  on  that 
fame  and  fortune,  which  I  hope  will  one  day 
reward  your  laudable  perseverance  and  indus¬ 
try.  When  the  very  intention  you  mention  of 
paying  us  a  visit  delights  me  so  much,  what 
should  I  feel  if  Providence  should  have  in  re¬ 
serve  for  me  the  blessing  of  once  again  embrac¬ 
ing  my  Gerald. 

“  We  have  had  one  of  the  finest  summers, 
and  most  delightful  autumns  you  can  imagine; 
the  latter  I  like  best  here,  the  woodland  seenery 
is  so  beautiful,  tinged  with  a  thousand  dyes  at 
that  season :  the  air  so  still  and  sa  serene,  that 
if  you  come  to  visit  us,  your  muse  will  surely  be 
inspired.  It  is  very  interesting  to  witness  the 
progress  of  vegetation  here,  after  the  winter  is 
May,  1844.  7 


over,  it  is  so  very  rapid.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
variety  of  colors  the  woods  exhibit  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  They  look  very  beautiful  in¬ 
deed,  though  I  suppose  I  shall  not  admire  them 
so  much  this  season  as  I  did  the  last,  they  are 
so  associated  in  my  mind  w’ith  the  approach  of 
winter,  which  I  do  not  like,  notwithstanding  it 
is  the  season  of  amusement  to  all  tlie  people 
here,  who  are  continually  sleighing  about,  and 
go  hundreds  of  miles  to  visit  their  friends.  The 
place  about  us  is  pretty  thickly  inhabited  by  the 
Yankees,  as  they  call  the  people  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  They  are  decent  and  obliging,  and 
seem  to  take  an  interest  in  showing  us  the  easi¬ 
est  mode  of  doing  farming  business,  as  theirs  is 
in  many  things  difl’erent  from  ours.  They  have 
an  agreeable  accent,  and  are  very  intelligent ; 
but  their  peculiar  application  of  words  is  some¬ 
times  very  diverting.  A  man  called  here  the 
other  day,  who  was  going  to  Chenango,  a  town 
about  nine  miles  off.  He  told  me  that  if  1  had 
got  any  little  notions  to  send  for,  he  would  bring 
I  them  for  me  with  great  pleasure.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  some  others  use  the  w’ord  in  the  same 
way  since.  May  God  bless  my  dearest  Gerald, 
prays  his  fond  mother, 

“  Ellen  Griffin.” — pp.  151-53. 

By  degrees  his  circumstances  improved, 
and  he  again  began  to  mix  a  little  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  from  which  he  had  for  a  time  with¬ 
drawn.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  have 
his  opinions  on  a  few  of  the  literary  charac¬ 
ters  of  his  day ; — not  the  stars,  for  to  them 
there  are  few  allusions ;  but  the  minor  lumi¬ 
naries,  especially  those  whose  walk,  like  his 
own  at  that  time,  lay  chiefly  in  periodical 
literature.  The  following  letter  throw's  some 
curious  light  on  certain  matters,  which  the 
readers  of  Blackwood  about  the  time  to  which 
it  refers  may  possibly  remember  : — 

Gerald  Griffin  to  his  Brother. 

“  London,  Nov.  10th,  1824. 

“My  Dear  William, — Since  my  last  I  have 

visited  Mr.  J - several  times.  The  last  time, 

he  wished  me  to  dine  with  him,  w'hich  I  hap¬ 
pened  not  to  be  able  to  do,  and  was  very  sorry  for 
it,  for  his  acquaintance  is  to  me  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  not  only  from  the  engine  he  w'ields 
— and  a  formidable  one  it  is,  being  the  most 
widely  circulated  journal  in  Europe — but  also 
because  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  principal 
literary  characters  of  the  day,  and  a  very 
pleasant  kind  of  man.  He  was  talking  of  Ma- 
ginn,  who  writes  a  good  deal  for  Blackw'ood,  and 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  his  talents :  nevertheless, 
though  he  is  his  friend,  he  confessed  he  did  not 
think  him  a  very  considerate  critic,  and  thought 
there  was  something  unfeeling  in  his  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Barry  Cornw'all,  who,  by  the  way,  is  an 
acquaintance  of  my  Spanish  friend.  Y ou  may 
have  seen  those  fetters  to  Bryan  Proctor,  m 
Blackwood’s  Magazine.  Barry  Cornwrall  is,  he 
says,  one  of  the  mildest,  modestest  young  fel¬ 
lows  he  ever  knew,  and  does  any  thing  but  as¬ 
sume.  Maginn,  however,  imagines  that  those 
he  attacks  think  as  little  of  the  affair  as  him- 
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self,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  other 
day,  he  attacked  Campbell's  Ritter  Bann  most 
hg^tpily,  and  at  the  same  time  cuttingly,  and 

afterwards  wanted  J - to  get  up  a  dinner,  and 

bring  Campbell  and  him  together.  J -  beg¬ 

ged  leave  to  decline.  lie  is  a  singular  looking 
being,  Dr.  Maginn.  A  young  man  about  twenty- 
•ix  years  of  age,  with  grey  hair,  and  one  of  the 
most  talented  eyes,  when  he  lets  it  speak  out,  1 
ever  beheld,  fianim,  who  is  his  bosom  crony, 
says,  he  considers  him  the  most  extraordinary 
man  he  ever  knew.  He  attacked  Banim,  too, 
before  they  were  acquainted,  but  that’s  all  for¬ 
got  long  since.  Hazlitt  praised  Banim  in  the 
LiOmhn  Magazine^  and  of  course  rendered  it 
imperative  on  Blackwood  to  abuse  him.  Have 
you  seen  Campbell’s  late  poems,  any  of  them? 
I  have  been  told  that  the  volume  of  his,  which 
is  coming  out  shortly,  Theodric,  &c.,  is  very 
poor  indeed — lamentably  so.  Campbell  is  the 
most  finical,  exact  kind  of  fellow  in  the  whole 
world.  As  an  instance,  I  have  heard  that  he 
was  asked  to  write  a  little  poem  some  time  since 
for  the  occasion  of  Burns’  monument,  which  was 
then  in  agitation,  and  in  which  my  informant 
took  great  interest.  Campbell  consented,  but 
directed  that  proofs  should  be  sent  to  him  to  the 
country,  and  before  the  poem  appeared,  had 
actually  sent  five  or  six  messengers  back  and 
forward,  to  and  from  town,  with  revisions  of 
commas  and  semicolons  ! !  There  is  a  young 
writer  here.  Miss  Landon,  the  authoress  of  The 
Improvisatrice,  a  poem  which  has  made  some 

noise  lately,  who  has  been  brought  out  by  J - . 

and  to  be  sure  he  does  praise  her.  She  sent 
some  pieces  to  the  Literary  Gazette,  a  few 
years  since,  and  through  that  journal  (without 
intending  any  insinuations  as  to  desert),  has 
made  herself  popular  enough  to  run  through  a 

few  editions.  J - has  asked  me  to  meet  Alaric 

Watts,  at  his  house,  when  the  latter  comes  to 
town,  which  he  intends  shortly.  Watts  is  a  very 
sweet  writer  in  his  own  way,  and  rather  a  fa¬ 
vorite.  I  have  got,  a  few  days  since,  a  note 
from  my  friend  Banim,  to  know  ‘what  has  be¬ 
come  of  me?’  and  he  adds,  as  a  spur,  that  Dr. 
Maginn  has  just  been  with  him, and  said  thatMr. 

J - expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  the 

series  1  am  at  present  furnishing  him.  I  dined  the 
other  day — at  least,  about  a  month  since — with 
him  and  a  friend  of  his,  an  artist  of  the  name  of 
Foster  (to  whom,  if  you  recollect,  Madame  de 
Genlis  dedicated  one  of  her  works,  and  express¬ 
es  her  gratitude  for  his  assistance  in  some  of 
her  literary  labors).  He  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful,  facetious  fellows  I  ever  saw.  My  dear 
William,  ever  affectionately  yours, 

“  Gerald  Griefin.” — pp.  180-2. 

Perhaps,  for  the  honor  of  our  craft,  we 
should  glossoverthis  indignantallusiontopoor 
Keats,  the  victim  of  a  malignant  reviewer. 

“Keats,  you  must  know  was  in  love,  and  the 
lady  whom  he  was  to  have  married,  had  he  sur¬ 
vived  Gifford’s  (the  butcher)  review,  attended 
him  to  the  last.  She  is  a  beautiful  young  crea¬ 
ture,  but  now  wasted  away  to  a  skeleton,  and  will 
follow  him  shortly,  1  believe.  She  and  her  sister 
■ajr  they  have  ou  found  him,  on  suddenly  en¬ 
tering  the  room,  with  that  review  in  his  hand, 
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reading  as  if  he  would  devour  it — completely 
absorbed — absent  and  drinking  it  in  like  mortal 
poison.  The  instant  he  observed  any  body  near 
liim,  however,  he  would  throw  it  by,  and  begin 
to  talk  of  some  indifferent  matter.  The  book 
displays  great  genius,  but  unfortunately  it  af¬ 
forded  one  or  two  passages  capable  of  being 
twisted  to  the  purpose  of  a  malignant  wretch  of 
a  reviewer,  such  as  Gifford  is,  with  much  effect.” 
— p.  190. 

Apropos  of  reviewers,  we  must  enter  our 
protest  against  the  following  being  taken  as 
a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  we  perform 
our  work  of  “  critical  dissection.” 

“  He  was  often  highly  amused  at  receiving 
from  the  editor  of  some  periodical,  three  volumes 
of  a  newly  published  novel,  accompanied  by  a 
request  that  he  would  not  cut  the  leaves.  This, 
which  he  at  first  conceived  so  very  ridiculous, 
and  so  apparently  impossible  with  any  justice 
to  the  author,  he  eventually  found  was  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity  with  many  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  sent  to  him.  They  were  of  so  trashy  a 
description,  that  no  one  of  ordinary  taste  could 
possibly  get  through  even  the  first  few  chapters. 
His  usual  plan  was  to  glance  through  the  early 
part  of  a  work,  so  as  to  obtain  some  notion  of  the 
plot ;  a  peep  here  and  there  in  the  second  volume 
gave  him  an  idea  of  the,  skill  with  which  it  was 
developed,  and  a  slight  consideration  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  third,  or  slaughter-house,  as  he 
used  to  call  the  concluding  part  of  a  disastrous 
story,  or  fifth  act  of  a  tragedy,  satisfied  him  both 
as  to  the  genius  of  the  author,  and  the  merits  of 
the  performance.  He,  no  doubt,  made  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  when 
his  first  hasty  supervision  gave  him  reason  to 
believe  it  w’as  written  by'^  a  person  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent;  and  did  not  appear  to  feel  con¬ 
scious  of  having  done  any  injustice  during  the 
short  period  he  was  engaged  as  a  professional 
critic.” — pp.  205-6. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to 
our  worthy  friends  of  the  printing  desk,  to 
suppress  Griffin’s  Immorous  panegyric  of 
their  almost  preternatural  sagacity  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  meaning  of  a  manuscript  to  all 
else  illegible. 

“You  tax  me  w’ith  my  illegible  writing;  but 
1  fear  I  cannot  amend  it,  for  1  must  not  stay  to 
shape  my  letters,  and  I  have,  I  believe,  got  a 
bad  habit  from  the  facility  with  which  the  print¬ 
ers  here  make  it  out.  I  verily  believe,  if  I  shut 
my  eyes,  or  flung  the  pen  at  the  paper,  so  ns  to 
make  any  kind  of  mark,  the  London  printers 
would  know  what  I  intended  to  say.  They  al¬ 
ways  send  me  back  my  manuscript  with  my 
printed  proofs  for  correction,  and  I  actually  have 
repeatedly  been  unable  to  make  out  w’hat  I  had 
written,  until  I  had  referred  to  tlie  same  articles 
in  print.  What  a  dull,  mechanical,  imperfect 
mode  of  communication  this  is  though,  of  writ¬ 
ing,  and  reading,  and  speaking  !  Why  cannot 
we  invent  some  more  rapid  and  vivid  means  of 
transferring  our  ideas?  Why  cannot  w'e  com¬ 
mune  in  spirit,  or  by  intelligence  ?  I  suppose  1 
must  give  myself  a  lady’s  reason  in  reply.  It  is 
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because  wc  can’t.  Well !  we  shall  do  better  in 
Heaven.” — pp.  155-156. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  history. 
Once  established,  as  we  have  seen,  in  per¬ 
manent,  though  humble  and  ill-requited  occu¬ 
pation,  his  after  success,  though  purchased 
with  a  hard  struggle,  was  eventually  secure. 
His  letters,  through  this  later  period  of  his 
literary  life,  are  full  of  interest;  particularly 
a  correspondence  which  arose  out  of  a  mis¬ 
understanding  with  his  friend  Banim,  and 
which,  though  removed  by  a  short  explana¬ 
tion,  was  for  a  long  time  a  source  of  great 
uneasiness  to  Griffin.  But  we  have  already 
extracted  so  liberally,  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  reference  to  them. 

Disappointed  in  his  hopes  from  the  drama,* 
and  feeling  that  his  precarious  contributions 
to  periodical  literature  were,  at  best,  but  a 
frittering  away  of  his  energies,  as  well  as  of 
his  time,  he  was  induced  to  try  his  powers 
in  a  wider  field  of  fiction  ;  and,  accordingly, 
without  discontinuing  his  other  labors  (on 
which,  indeed,  he  was  dependent  for  his  live¬ 
lihood),  he  commenced  the  series  of  tales 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  IIol- 
land-tide.  His  application  at  this  time  was 
absolutely  beyond  all  belief.  After  an  early 
breakfast,  he  wrote  without  interruption  till 
dinner,  except  that,  before  sitting  down  to 
table,  he  took  a  turn  round  the  park  ;  after  a 
short  walk  in  the  evening,  he  resumed  his 
pen,  and  continued  his  labors  till  late  in  the 
night.  All  this  time,  he  was  suffering  from 
severe  palpitation  of  the  heart.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  attack,  which  invariably  awaited 
him  if  he  retired  early  to  bed,  his  practice 
was  to  recline  on  a  sofa,  or  upon  chairs,  till 
the  usual  hour  of  visitation  had  passed,  when 
(about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning) 
he  arose,  undressed,  and  retired  to  bed  for 
the  brief  remainder  of  the  night.  He  arose 
invariably  at  five,  and,  after  a  cold  shower- 
bath,  resumed  his  ordinary  occupations. 

His  first  essay  in  regular  fiction,  in  ISC7, 
was  entirely  successful,  and  so  complely  es¬ 
tablished  his  character  with  the  “  trade,” 
that  although  he  left  London  immediately 
after  its  publication,  and  returned  to  reside 
with  his  family,  the  very  men  who  for  years 
had  been  deaf  to  all  his  solicitations  for  the 
humblest  literary  employment,  now  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  secure  his  ser¬ 
vices.  The  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals 
soon  followed ;  and  The  Collegians^  the  most 
successful  of  his  works,  completely  fixed  his 

*  He  wrote  one  or  two  successful  pieces  for  the 
English  Opera  House  ;  but  although  it  appeared 
to  open  a  sure  and  easy  road  to  competenae,  he 
abandoned  it  afier  almost  the  first  trial. 


character  as  a  novelist  of  the  very  highest 
order. 

The  success  of  this  work  induced  him  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  an  historical  novel, 
founded  on  some  story  in  our  national  his¬ 
tory.  He  commenced  this  work.  The  Liva- 
sion,  in  1828 ;  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  become 
fully  conversant  with  the  manners  and  char¬ 
acters  of  the  time,  he  deferred  its  completion 
till  1832,  issuing,  in  the  meantime,  a  new 
series  of  Talcs  of  the  Munster  Festivals. 

His  literary  occupations  continued  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  longer  without  interruption.  But, 
about  this  period,  a  change  came  over  all  his 
views  and  feelings,  which  deadened,  if  it  did 
not  de.stroy,  the  relish  which  he  had  formerly 
felt  for  those  pursuits,  and  ended,  a  few  years 
later,  in  his  abandoning  them  altogether. 
The  reflections  of  his  biographer  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  are  very  just,  and  extremely  creditable  to 
his  feelings  as  a  Catholic,  no  less  than  as  a 
brother :  but  we  shall  transcribe,  in  prefer¬ 
ence,  Gerald’s  own  account  of  the  change  of 
his  opinions,  given  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  father,  in  1833. 

“I  owe  many  letters  to  America,  which  I 
wish  I  had  leisure  to  write,  but  at  present  I  have 
more  to  do  than  my  health  will  suffer  me  to  dis¬ 
charge  with  the  necessary  expedition.  There 
is  one  subject,  how’ever,  my  dear  father,  which  I 
wish  no  longer  to  defer  speaking  of.  I  mean 
the  desire  which  I  have  for  a  long  time  enter¬ 
tained  of  taking  orders  in  the  Church.  God 
only  knows  whether  1  may  ever  live  to  carry  the 
wish  into  execution.  I  have  good  reason  to 
judge,  however,  that  at  least  1  do  not  act  rashly 
in  entering  on  the  preparatory  studies.  They 
must  take  some  time,  and  under  the  uncertainty 
in  which  one  must  always  continue  of  this  being 
truly  a  merciful  vocation  from  God,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  at  all  events  there 
is  nothing  lost  by  my  acting  as  if  it  w’ere.  My 
time  is  divided  between  my  college  course  of 
study  and  iny  usual  pursuits,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Almighty,  w’ho  sees  that  with  a 
thousand  faults  1  have  a  sincere  desire  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  will,  in  his  own  time  will  not  fail  to 
make  it  known  to  me.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
arguments  of  faith,  I  do  not  know  any  station  in 
life  in  which  a  man  can  do  so  much  good,  both 
to  others  and  himself,  as  in  that  of  a  Catholic 
priest  and  it  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  find 
that  my  dear  friends  in  America  were  of  the 
same  mind  with  me  on  this  point.  Mary  Anne 
says  truly,  that  there  need  be  no  reserve  upon 
such  subjects,  yet  for  a  long  time  the  idea  gave 
me  so  much  to  think  of,  and  debate  about  in  my 
own  mind,  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  say  any  thing 
about  it  It  could  not  have  found  a  being  more 
unwilling  than  myself,  nor  one  more  entirely  re¬ 
luctant  to  make  the  trifling  sacrifices  it  required  ; 
but,  thank  God !  1  can  shake  my  head  at  them 
all  now,  and  look  upon  them  as  literally  nothing. 
But  enough,  dear  father,  on  that  very  serious 
subject,  only  let  all  my  dear  friends  pray  for  me, 
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that  I  may  not  be  deceived.  I  feel  a  great  ee- 
curity  in  the  approval  of  so  many  friends,  and 
how  much  indeed  in  the  words  of  my  poor  mo¬ 
ther  (bo  like  herself  in  their  discretion  and  hu¬ 
mility),  which  E - W - mentioned  to 

me  in  his  last  letter.  I  dread  myself  so  much, 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  say  all  that  I  could  wish, 
wdiile  I  have  yet  advanced  so  short  a  w’ay 
towards  this  great  object,  but  I  hope,  belbre 
many  months  have  gone  by,  to  be  able  to  talk 
as  freely  as  dear  Mary  Anne  can  wdsh.  How 
well  our  Saviour  knew  us,  when  he  advised 
tliose  who  were  about  building  a  tow'er,  to  cal¬ 
culate  beforehand,  whether  they  should  be  able 
to  finish  it !  Such  flashes  of  thought  as  this  are 
enough  to  startle  one,  and  make  him  work  a 
little  harder  than  he  might  be  inclined  to  do,  if 
left  to  himself.  My  dear  father,  pray  for  me 
that  I  do  not  miscalculate — that  I  may  be  able 
to  finish  the  tower  which  I  have  begun. 

“  March  17th,  1833.  The  above  was  written, 
my  dear  father,  as  you  perceive,  nearly  three 
months  ago,  and  on  looking  it  over  now%  it 
seems  to  me  so  lukew’arm,  so  wravering  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  one  who  had  any  reason  to  believe 
himself  called  to  the  service  of  God,  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  send  it.  I  have,  however,  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  it  is  my  duty  to  devote  myself  to 
religion — to  the  saving  my  ow’n  soul,  and  the 
souls  of  others.  This  letter  alone,  my  dear 
father,  may  show  you  in  some  degree,  that  this 
is  not  a  conviction  hastily  adopted ;  nor  can  I 
suppose  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  full  expla¬ 
nation  of  all  that  has  passed  in  my  own  mind  on 
the  subject,  in  order  to  save  myself  from  any 
imputation  of  rashness,  for  giving  up  the  affairs 
of  time,  and  embracing  those  of  eternity.  To 
compare  the  two  for  an  instant  is  enough.  To 
say  that  Gerald  the  novel  wTiter  is,  by  the  grace 
of  God  really  satisfied  to  lay  aside  for  ever  all 
hope  of  that  fame,  for  which  he  was  once  sacri¬ 
ficing  health,  repose,  and  pleasure,  and  to  otl'er 
himself  as  a  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  Jesus 
Christ — that  literary  reputation  has  become  a 
wrorthless  trifle  to  him,  to  whom  it  once  w’as 
almost  all — and  that  he  feels  a  happiness  in  the 
thought  of  giving  all  to  God — is  such  a  merciful 
favor,  that  all  the  fame  and  riches  in  the  world 
dwindle  into  nothing  at  the  thought  of  it.  But 
this  is  talking  of  myself,  and  my  own  happiness 
alone.  I  am  not  to  forget  tliat  there  were  other 
duties  connected  with  my  hopes  in  literature, 
which  cannot  equally  be  answered  in  this  new 
vocation.  It  is  true,  my  dear  father,  scarcely 
any  circumstance  connected  with  my  success  in 
those  pursuits  could  have  given  me  greater 
satisfaction,  than  the  reflection  that  I  was  at  the 
same  time  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God, 
for  adding  any  thing  to  the  temporal  happiness 
of  even  a  few ;  but,  generally  speaking,  I  fear 
the  world  is  at  the  bottom  of  too  great  precau¬ 
tion  on  this  point.  If  I  serve  God  well,  have  I 
not  his  own  promise,  that  he  will  not  forsake  my 
friends  or  me.  I  feel  great  pain  in  speaking  on 
this  subject,  for  I  fear  it  may  look  as  if  I  -wanted 
sympathy  for  friends,  whom  God  is  pleased  to 
try  witli  worldly  visitations.  God  knows  such  is 
not  my  feeling ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  do  my  duty  when  it  is  made  clear  *to 
me — but  I  should  wrong  their  afl'ection,  and 
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their  faith,  if  I  supposed  they  did  not  well  know 
how  far  the  claim  of  God  was  before  all  others, 
and  that  it  would  be  to  wrong  his  goodness  and 
mercy,  to  delay  entering  on  his  service  through 
an  apprehension  of  worldly  evils  which  he  may 
never  mean  to  send,  and  which  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  send,  in  spite  of  all  our  w’orldly  precau¬ 
tions.  But  surely,  all  this  is  obvious,  and  it  is 
trifling  to  dwell  upon  it.  My  dear  sisters  will 
forgive  me  for  concluding  this  spiritless  letter 
without  writing  to  them.  When  I  get  home,  I 
hope  to  say  something  more  than  asking  them 
to  pray  for  me  ;  and  that  I  hope  will  be  within 
the  next  fortnight,  for  the  book,  though  ready 
for  press,  is  not  to  be  published  till  next  season. 
Ever  my  dear  father’s  ali’ectionate, 

“Gerald  Griffin.” — pp.  252-54. 

This  change  in  his  views  and  opinions  was 
neither  sudden  nor  indeliberate.  From  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Bunim,  and  another  to  a  friend,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  it  would  appear  that  he 
had  for  a  time  yielded  to  doubts  regarding 
religion,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
gone  the  length  of  positive  unbelief.  These, 
how'ever,  were  soon  dissipated  ;  and  perhaps 
the  reaction  may  have  carried  him  onward 
more  generously,  than  if  he  had  never  wa¬ 
vered  in  his  faith.  However  this  may  be,  his 
first  thought,  as  we  find  in  the  above  and  sev¬ 
eral  similar  letters,  was  to  devote  himself  to 
the  sacred  ministry;  and  he  actually  com¬ 
menced  his  preparation  for  entrance  into  St. 
Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth,  and  continued 
regularly  to  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  to  a 
revision  of  the  entrance  examination  course 
of  that  college. 

The  years  which  he  spent  among  his  fam¬ 
ily  were  among  the  happiest  of  their  lives. 
Among  the  few  friends  whom  his  retiring 
habits  permitted  him  to  cultivate,  was  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  resided  in 
his  neighborhood.  The  letters  which  he 
addressed  to  them  form  a  large  section  of  his 
published  correspondence.  They  could  not 
be  judged,  and  indeed  might  possibly  be  mis¬ 
apprehended,  from  a  few  specimens  ;  but 
they  are  almost  necessary,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  gayer  shades  of  the  writer’s  character, 
which  they  exhibit  in  a  very  pleasing  light. 

But  it  is  already  time  to  draw  to  a  close, 
and  we  have  left  the  most  important  portion 
of  his  life  untouched.  There  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  data  whence  the  time  of  his  relin¬ 
quishing  the  idea  of  the  Church  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  inferred.  But  the  pleasure  which 
he  began  to  take,  about  the  period  of  which 
we  are  writing,  in  instructing  poor  children, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  already  looked 
towards  the  project  which  he  eventually 
realized,  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Institute 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.* 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  admirable  institute, 
see  “  Dublin  Review,”  vol.  ix.  p.  331,  ct  scq. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  find,  in  the  nervously 
timid  and  scrupulous  character  of  his  mind, 
the  causes  which  induced  him  to  shrink  from 
the  responsibilities  of  the  ministry.  He  him¬ 
self  barely  alludes  to  the  fact;  adding,  that 
“  he  should  never  have  entertained  the  idea,” 
and  alleging  among  the  attractions  of  the 
order  which  he  entered,  that  “  its  subjects 
were  expressly  prohibited  from  aspiring  to 
the  priesthood.” 

It  is  plain  that  among  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  literary  pursuits, 
the  principal  was  a  consciousness  of  their 
unprofitable,  not  to  say  questionable,  charac¬ 
ter.  Of  this  he  had  long  been  painfully  sen¬ 
sible.  In  the  very  first  year  of  his  London 
career,  the  thought  used  to  come  startlingly 
across  his  mind,  that  he  “  might  possibly  be 
misspending  his  time.”  It  returned  at  inter¬ 
vals,  even  during  his  busiest  days;  and  even 
what  is  considered  the  least  objectionable  of 
his  works,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  novels  of  the 
present  day.  The  Collegians,  far  from  satis¬ 
fying  himself,  served  rather  to  convince  him 
of  the  impossibility  of  combining  a  good 
moral  with  an  interesting  plot.  His  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  moral  of  this  (artistically  con¬ 
sidered)  exquisite  book,  is  a  good  lesson  on 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  all,  even  the  very 
best,  novels. 

“  One  would  wish  to  draw  a  good  moral  from 
tliis  tale,  yet  it  seems  impossible  to  keep  people’s 
feelings  in  the  line  tliey  ought  to  go  in.  Look 
at  these  two  characters  of  Kyrle  Daly  and  Har- 
dress  Cregan,  for  example :  Kyrle  Daly,  full  of 
high  principle,  prudent,  amiable,  and  affection¬ 
ate  ;  not  wanting  in  spirit,  nor  free  from  pas¬ 
sion  ;  but  keeping  his  passions  under  control ; 
thoughtful,  kind-hearted,  and  charitable  ;  a  char¬ 
acter  in  every  way  deserving  our  esteem. — 

Hardress  Cregan.  his  mother’s  spoiled  pet,  nursed 
in  the  very  lap  of  passion,  and  ruined  by  indul¬ 
gence, — not  without  good  feelings,  but  for  ever 
abusing  them,  having  a  full  sense  of  justice  and 
honor,  but  shrinking,  like  a  craven,  from  their 
dictates ;  following  pleasure  headlong,  and  even¬ 
tually  led  into  crimes  of  the  blackest  die,  by  the 
total  absence  of  all  self-control.  Take  Kyrle 
Italy’s  character  in  what  way  you  will,  it  is  infi¬ 
nitely  preferable  ;  yet  I  will  venture  to  say,  nine 
out  of  ten  of  those  who  read  the  book  would  pre¬ 
fer  Hardress  Cregan.  just  because  he  is  a  fellow 
of  high  mettle,  with  a  dash  of  talent  about  him.” 

— pp.  2S8-9. 

Neither  his  own  reflection,  nor  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  friends,  could  remove  or  weaken 
this  conviction  ;  and  at  length  it  obtained 
iuch  a  hold  upon  his  mind,  that,  before  he 
left  home  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  mon¬ 
astery,  he  not  only  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  but  actually 
wrote  to  one  of  his  publishers,  to  purchase  all 


the  copies  of  his  works  which  he  could  dis¬ 
cover  still  unsold. 

He  entered  the  order  of  Christian  Brothers 
as  a  ‘postulant,  on  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  our 
Lady  (September  8th),  1838,  and  on  that  of 
St.  Teresa  (October  15),  he  was  admitted  to 
the  religious  habit  of  a  novice  in  the  brother¬ 
hood.  We  have  before  us,  while  we  write,  a 
manuscript,  found  among  his  papers  after  his 
death,  containing  meditations  and  resolutions 
made  by  him  during  his  first  spiritual  retreat. 
It  is  a  precious  little  volume,  an  affecting 
monument  of  the  profound  piety  of  the  writer. 
Not  that  it  is  marked  by  any  of  that  lofty 
spiritualized  eloquence,  which  some  might 
expect  from  a  mind  like  his.  It  is  solid,  sim¬ 
ple,  unpretending,  practical ;  full  of  humility 
and  self-distrust,  yet  instinct  with  Christian 
hope ;  without  a  breath  of  that  vague  and  un¬ 
substantial  generality,  which  is  too  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  fervor,  even  by  the  best  instructed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  descending  to  the  every 
day  duties  of  religious  life,  and  embracing  all 
the  smallest  and  most  practical  details  of  the 
fundamental  obligations  of  the  Christian. 

But  it  were  presumptuous  in  us  to  analyze 
the  sentiments  of  this  admirable  young  man. 
By  kindred  spirits  they  can  be  better  felt, 
than  we  could  hope  to  describe  them  ;  and 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  short 
extracts  taken  either  from  his  own  letters, 
written  from  his  convent,  or  from  conversa¬ 
tions  affectionately  recorded  by  his  brother. 

“  Those  miserable  years  I  spent  in  London ! 
Whatever  it  may  prove  for  the  next  world,  it  has 
been  to  me,  through  God’s  infinite  mercy,  a  com¬ 
plete  specific  for  this ;  nor,  poor,  and  sluggish, 
and  dastardly  as  my  own  efforts  have  been  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  his  High  graces,  would  I  exchange 
the  peace  of  heart  they  have  procured  me,  I'or 
the  lame  of  all  the  Scotts  and  Shakspeares  that 
ever  strutted  their  hour  upon  the  stage  of  this 
little  brief  play  which  they  call  life ;  let  people 
twist  and  turn  their  brains  about  on  which  side 
they  will,  and  as  long  as  they  will,  there  is,  after 
all,  nothing  absolutely  worth  thinking  upon  but 
saving  their  souls.  ‘  One  thing  is  necessary 
all  the  rest,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  such  iibso- 
lute  trash,  that  it  seems  downright  madness  to 
give  it  a  moment’s  care.  ”  ♦  *  ♦  “Religion 

is,  indeed,  the  paradise  on  earth ;  experience 
alone  could  teach  it  The  world  will  not  believe 
us  when  we  tell  them  so,  and  they  won’t  come 
themselves  to  make  the  trial.”  *  *  *  “  ‘  In¬ 

deed,  no  one  has,  or  can  have,  an  idea  of  the 
happiness  of  life,  in  a  religious  community,  with¬ 
out  having  actually  experienced  it  It  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  subject  of  conversation  with  us  here,  at 
recreation  hours,  to  guess  at  the  causes  which 
make  time  fly  by  so  rapidly,  that  the  day  (though 
we  make  it  a  pretty  long  one  by  always  rising  at 
five)  is  ended  almost  ’oefore  we  feel  that  it  is  be¬ 
gun.”  His  letters  are  full  of  such  expressions. 
In  another  he  says,  “  I  would  despair  of  giving 
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you  any  idea  of  the  perfect  liberty  of  mind  and 
happiness  one  feels  in  the  religious  state  (^when 
it  is  not  one’s  own  fault),  and  which  it  is  in  his 
power  to  increase  every  day  and  every  hour.  1 
could  write  volumes  about  it  without  being  tired, 
but  it  would  be  of  no  use  attempting  it ;  to  be 
known,  it  must  be  tried.  The  worst  of  it  is,  the 
thought  that  one  will  have  to  give  an  account  of 
all  those  graces,  and  to  show  that  he  made  good 
use  of  them,  which,  alas  ! — but  I’ll  stop  preach¬ 
ing.” — pp.  464-5. 

It  was  an  instructive  picture — Gerald  Grif¬ 
fin  in  the  habit  of  a  poor  monk ;  the  admired 
of  the  highest  circles  of  the  land,  toiling  un¬ 
seen  at  the  work  of  an  humble  charity  school ; 
the  mind  which  long  had  dwelt  in  the  loftiest 
regions  of  literature,  and  whose  native  lan¬ 
guage  seemed  to  be  eloquence  and  poetry 
itself,  chained  down  to  teach,  in  one  unvary¬ 
ing  round,  that,  as  he  playfully  writes,  “  o,  x, ! 
spells  ox;  that  the  top  of  a  map  is  the  north,  | 
and  the  bottom  the  south,  with  various  other 
‘  branches as  also,  that  they  ought  to  be 
good  boys,  and  do  as  they  are  bid,  and  say 
their  prayers  every  morning  and  evening  !” 
And  yet,  in  the  duties  of  this  humble  sphere,  he 
found  the  peace  and  happiness  which  he  had 
sought  in  vain  from  the  triumph  of  genius 
and  the  praise  of  learning;  the  guileless 
words  and  grateful  looks  of  his  little  pupils 
were  dearer  to  his  soul  than  all  the  admira¬ 
tion  his  pen  had  ever  won  ;  and  it  “  seemed 
curious  even  to  himself,”  he  writes  to  a  quon¬ 
dam  literary  friend,  “  that  he  felt  a  great  deal 
happier  in  the  practice  of  this  daily  routine 
than  he  ever  did  while  he  was  roving  about 
the  great  city,  absorbed  in  the  modest  pro¬ 
ject  of  rivalling  Shakspeare,  and  throwing 
Scott  into  the  shade.” 

But,  alas !  even  our  holiest  hopes  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Brother  Gerald 
survived  but  by  two  short  years  his  entrance 
into  religion,  having  scarcely  completed  the 
sacrifice  when  he  was  called  to  receive  its  re¬ 
ward.  In  June  1839,  he  was  transferred 
from  Dublin  to  the  South  Monastery  at  Cork  ; 
and,  before  twelve  months  had  elapsed,  his 
remains  were  laid  in  the  quiet  cemetery  of 
this  humble  brotherhood. 

Peace  to  his  soul ! — Nearly  four  years  have 
since  passed.  In  the  selfishness  of  our  sor¬ 
row,  we  have  scarcely  yet  learned  to  cease 
from  repining.  But  we  have  long  felt  its  in¬ 
justice.  His  brief  career  was  full  of  useful¬ 
ness.  “  Being  made  perfect  in  a  short  space, 
he  fulfilled  a  long  time.”  lie  was  sent  among 
us  to  fulfil  d  high  destiny,  which,  with  God’s 
blessing,  he  has  accomplished, — to  teach  a 
great  lesson,  which  he  taught  generously  and 
well.  It  is  ours  to  watch,  that,  in  our  own 
case,  it  may  not  have  been  taught  in  vain. 
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SWABIAN  POPULAR  SONG. 

From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

Whkre  are  they,  the  Beloved, 

The  Gladsouie,  all  ? 

Where  are  they,  the  Beloved, 

The  Gladsome,  all  ? 

They  left  the  festal  hearth  and  hall. 

They  pine  afar  from  us  in  alien  climes. 

oil,  who  shall  bring  them  back  to  us  once  more  f 
Who  shall  restore 
Life's  fairy  floral  times  ? 

Restore 

Life’s  fairy  floral  times  ? 

Where  are  they,  the  Beloviid, 

The  Gallant,  all  ? 

Where  are  they,  the  Beloved, 

The  Gallant,  all  ? 

At  Freedom’s  thrilling  clarion-call 
They  went  forth  in  the  pride  of  Youthhood’a 
powers. 

Oh,  who  shall  give  them  back  to  us  once 
more  ? 

Who  shall  restore 
Long-buried  hearts  and  hours  ? 

Restore 

Long-buried  hearts  and  hours  ? 

Where  are  they,  the  Belov6d, 

The  Gifted,  all? 

Where  are  they,  the  Bcloviid, 

The  Gifted,  all  ? 

They  would  not  yield  their  souls  the  thrall 
Of  gold,  or  sell  the  glory  of  their  lays. 

Oh,  who  shall  give  them  back  to  us  once  more  ? 
Who  shall  restore 
The  bright,  young,  songful  days  ? 

Restore 

The  bright,  young,  songful  days? 

God  only  can  restore  us 
The  lost  ones  all. 

But  God  He  will  icstorc  us 
The  lost  ones  all ! 

What,  though  the  Future’s  shadows  fall 
Dark  o’er  their  fate,  seen  darker  through  our  tears, 
Our  God  will  give  them  back  to  us  once  more — 
11  £  can  restore 
The  vanished  golden  years  ! 

Restore 

The  vanished  golden  years 


Honestt  the  best  Folict. —  A  man  named 
Malony,  an  auctioneer,  formerly  residing  in  Bel- 
lurteel,  forged  a  draft  for  jC130  some  time  ago,  and 
effected  his  escape  to  America.  Whilst  there,  he 
learned  that  he  was  heir  to  £o0,000  in  dispute  in 
Ireland.  He  had  the  hardihood  to  return,  made 
good  his  claim,  was  immediately  afterwards  arrest¬ 
ed,  was  tried  in  the  Commission  Court,  Dublin,  last 
week,  convicted  of  forgery,  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years’  transportation.  The  treasure  is,  of  course, 
confiscated  to  the  Crown.  Baron  Lefroy,  in  pass¬ 
ing  sentence,  intimated  that,  if  an  application  were 
made  to  the  Crown,  the  property  might  be  granted 
to  the  children. — Liverpool  Mercury. 
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A  SLIGHT  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
SIR  HUDSON  LOWE. 

BY  MAJOR  BASIL  JACKSON,  HALF-PAY  ROYAL 
STAFF  CORPS. 

From  the  United  Service  Magazine. 

I  WAS  honored  with  the  friendly  notice  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  and  enjoyed  much  of  his  con¬ 
fidence  during  a  course  of  thirty  years.  I  knew 
him  when  his  military  reputation  marked  him 
as  an  officer  of  the  highest  promise;  1  witnessed 
his  able  conduct  as  Governor  of  St.  Helena  ;  I 
saw  him  when  the  malice  of  his  enemies  had 
gained  the  ascendant,  and  covered  him  with  un¬ 
merited  opprobrium ;  1  beheld  him  on  his  death¬ 
bed  ; — and  throughout  those  various  phases  of 
his  career  I  admired  and  respected  his  char¬ 
acter,  while  I  truly  loved  the  man.  I  knew  him 
to  be  a  kind,  indulgent,  affectionate  husband 
and  parent,  a  warm  and  steady  friend,  a  placa¬ 
ble,  nay,  generous  enemy,  and  an  upright  pub¬ 
lic  servant.  He  is  gone,  and  left  it  for  posterity 
to  do  him  justice.  Happily,  he  devoted  much 
lime  and  care  to  the  task  of  preparing  materials 
tor  the  use  of  his  biographer,  which  remain  in 
the  possession  of  his  family:  the  numerous 
friends  and  admirers  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  have 
only,  therefore,  to  wait  till  his  intentions,  in  com¬ 
piling  the  voluminous  MSS.  he  has  left,  shall  be 
carried  into  effect. 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  industry  of  Sir  Hud¬ 
son  Lowe,  his  papers  comprise  almost  his  entire 
correspondence  during  an  active  life ;  and  hence 
we  may  not  only  expect  to  obtain  from  them  a  full 
account  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  captivity 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  also,  much  original 
information  respecting  the  late  war,  as  Sir  Hud¬ 
son’s  military  talents  were  kept  in  constant  em¬ 
ployment  throughout  the  most  eventful  and  stir¬ 
ring  periods  of  our  history,  namely,  from  1796  to 
the  close  of  the  war ;  particularly  in  IS  13  and  1814, 
when,  being  employed  on  a  mi.ssion  to  the  armies 
w'hich  were  assembled  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
he  rendered  himself  a  highly  useful  agent  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  resolved  upon  straining  every 
effort  to  put  those  armies  into  a  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  preparatory  to  a  combination  of  their 
strength  against  Bonaparte.  In  the  course  of 
the  grand  military  operations  that  followed, 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  attached  to  the  army  of 
Silesia,  and  engaged,  I  believe,  in  every  battle 
and  action  fought  by  Marshal  Bliicher  up  to  the 
day  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Allies  into 
Paris ;  and  the  determined  courage  he  evinced 
on  many  a  well-contested  field  acquired  for  him 
amongst  the  Prussians  the  appellation  of  “  the 
brave  Englishman;”  while  his  talents  and  con¬ 
duct  gained  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  respect 
and  firm  friendship  of  Blucher,  Kleist,  Gneise- 
nau,  and  other  distinguished  men,  as  his  cor¬ 
respondence  w'ill  be  found  to  prove. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  have  a  melancholy  satis¬ 
faction  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
an  excellent  man,  and  of  hoping  that  my  feeble 
efforts  may  prove  availing  to  remove  Ironi  his 
memory  some  portion  of  the  misconception  un¬ 
der  which  it  still  sutfers  in  reference  to  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Bonaparte  and  his  followers  at  St. 
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Helena,  while  performing  a  very  delicate,  im¬ 
portant,  and, — as  he  foresaw  when  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  trust, — 
most  invidious  duty. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  upon  a  length¬ 
ened  vindication  of  ihe  manner  in  which  Sir 
Hudson  Low’e  performed  his  unpleasant  office  ; 
but,  as  I  served  under  him  at  St  Helena,  and 
had  peculiar  opportunities  of  knowing  somewhat 
of  the  Longwood  tactics,  I  shall  here  contribute 
my  mite  of  testimony  to  the  evidence  in  his  favor 
which  has  crept  forth  from  various  quarters, 
and  in  a  great  measure  set  him  right  in  public 
opinion.  1  must,  however,  first  be  permitted  to 
explain  how  I  came  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
to  have  those  opportunities. 

In  1814  and  1815  I  served  on  the  Staff  of  our 
Army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  became  known 
to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  was  (Quartermaster- 
General  to  that  force.  On  being  nominated  to 
the  Governorship  of  St.  Helena  he  invited  me 
to  accompany  him  thither,  procuring  at  the  same 
time  the  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
under  whose  command  I  was  then  serving,  for 
my  services  to  be  transferred  to  that  island. 

Longwood  House  consisted  of  a  medley  of 
buildings,  covering  a  great  extent  of  ground, 
which  required  constant  attention  to  keep  them  in 
a  habitable  state,  and  this  duty  was  assigned  to 
me,  w'ith  strict  orders  to  neglect  nothing  that 
could  tend  to  promote  the  comfort  of  Bonaparte 
and  the  distinguished  persons  of  his  suite.  My 
visits  to  Longwood  being  almost  daily,  and  as  I 
was  known  to  be  a  protege  of  the  Governor,  they 
were  very  naturally  regarded  with  an  eye  of 
suspicion  by  the  French,  who  concluded  that  it 
was  more  than  probable  my  attention  to  the 
condition  of  their  dwellings  was  only  an  ostensi¬ 
ble  employment,  and  that  a  little  quiet  espionage 
constituted  my  principal  functions.  But  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  their  distrust  gradually  declined, 
and  as  1  could  converse  in  their  language  with 
tolerable  fluency,  my  constant  visits  to  their 
establishment  began  to  be  received  on  a  more 
friendly  footing.  Still  my  position  was  one  of 
considerable  (lelicacy,  and,  although  I  strove  by 
circumspection,  and,  I  hope,  in  every  way  pro¬ 
priety  of  conduct,  to  maintain  it;  yet  am  I  well 
aware  that  I  owed  something  to  the  kindness 
and  good-nature  of  the  French  party. 

It  is  incumbent  on  me,  in  this  place,  distinctly 
to  declare,  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  never  breath¬ 
ed  a  word  to  me  having  reference  to  surveil¬ 
lance  ;  and  I  may  also  state,  that  the  great  deli¬ 
cacy  observed  by  him  on  that  point,  first  in¬ 
spired  in  me  the  high  respect  for  his  character 
which  I  have  never  since  ceased  to  feel  up  to  the 
present  moment. 

I  must  beg  to  be  pardoned  for  this  mention 
of  myself;  but  as  I  eventually  came  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  ona  very  friendly  footing  by  more  than  one 
of  the  Generals  in  Napoleon’s  suite,  and  there¬ 
by  gained  a  better  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
the  French  establishment  than — I  may  venture 
to  say — any  English  officer,  it  was  requisite  for 
me  to  show  the  prerise  position  which  1  occu¬ 
pied  while  employed  at  St.  Helena. 

A  paper  appeared  a  few  months  since  in  the 
United  Service  Magazine,  entitled,  “  Notes  on 
St.  Helena.”  The  writer  has  therein  correctly 
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•fated,  that  a  certain  line  of  policy  was  early 
adopted,  and  to  the  last  persisted  in,  by  Ntmo- 
leon,  with  a  view  of  exciting  sympathy  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  but  the  Journal  of  Count  Las  Cases  long 
ago,  let  us  into  that  secret,  by  the  following  par¬ 
agraph,  which,  although  quoted  by  the  writer 
in  question,  I  shall  here  insert.  I  believe  it  was 
tliis  passage  which  first  let  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
into  the  secret  of  the  Longwood  policy,  when  the 
Count’s  Journal  in  MS.  was  in  his  possession  at 
St.  Helena,  prior  to  the  departure  of  its  author  ; 
of  which  mention  is  made  by  the  writer  ol 
“Notes  on  St  Helena.” 

“We  are  possessed  of  moral  arms  only;  and 
in  order  to  make  the  most  advantageous  use  of 
these,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  into  a  system 
our  words,  our  sentiments,  and  even  our  priva¬ 
tions,  in  order  that  we  might  thereby  excite  a 
lively  interest  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  population;  and  that  the  opposition  in 
England  would  not  fail  to  resist  the  violence  ex¬ 
ercised  against  us  by  the  Ministry.” 

All  Bonaparte’s  followers  knew  that  he  was 
nursing  a  phantom  in  imagining  that  a  system 
of  agitation  could  by  any  possibility  procure  his 
removal  from  the  island,  which  they  were  well 
convinced  would  prove  his  tomb ;  but  as  the  lit¬ 
tle  intrigues,  plottings,  and  covert  correspond¬ 
ence  with  certain  persons  in  England,  furnished 
him  with  occupation ;  and  as  feeding  on  hope, 
however  delusive  it  might  prove,  was  his  chief 
solace  ;  they  felt  that  it  w'ould  be  cruel  in  them 
to  destroy  the  support  which,  during  a  long  and 
dreary  period,  served,  though  feebly,  to  sustain 
his  sinking  spirits. 

Generals  Bertrand,  De  Montholon,  and  Gour- 
gaud,  and  the  Count  de  Las  Cases,  were  all 
honorable  men — at  least  according  to  the  code 
Napoleon — and  we  must  not  bestow  too  much 
severity  of  censure  on  any  of  their  acts  in  the 
service  of  a  master  whose  will  to  them  was  law. 
But  they,  or  most  of  them,  were  open  avowed 
opponents  of  the  Governor,  by  order  of  their 
Emperor;  whereas  it  was  an  inferior  and  dirty 
class  of  individuals  who  were  employed  to  ma¬ 
lign  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

Of  the  private  sentiments  of  Count  Las  Cases 
in  reference  to  him,  I  am  unable  to  speak,  as  he 
quitted  St.  Helena  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  intimate  with  any  of  the  Longwood  per¬ 
sons  ;  but  his  Journal  must  in  no  w’ise  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  embodying  the  Count’s  real  opinion, 
being  strongly  imbued  with  the  Napoleonic  po¬ 
licy.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  know  that  it 
afiorded  Bonaparte  little  satisfaction. 

In  regard  to  Generals  Bertrand,  De  Mon¬ 
tholon,  and  Gourgaud,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  notwithstanding  the  warfare  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  Longwood  and  Plantation  House,*  in 
which  they  were  compelled  to  take  an  active 
part,  they  entertained  a  respect  for  the  character 
and  behavior  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  On  the 
close  of  the  St.  Helena  drama,  all  the  assumed 
enmity  between  the  belligerents  ceased,  and 
the  Counts  Ue  Montholon  and  Bertrand — all 
that  remained  of  Napoleon’s  original  suite — 
dined  with  him.  I  think,  more  than  once,  and 
nothing  occurred  thenceforth  to  disturb  the 

*  The  Governor’s  residence. 
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peace  which  was  declared  over  the  tomb  of  the 
ex-Emperor. 

On  returning  to  France,  the  Count  de  Mon¬ 
tholon,  in  conjunction  with  General  Gourgaud, 
published  the  manuscripts  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  at  St.  Helena  under  the  eye  of  Bona¬ 
parte  ;  but  they  did  not  seize  the  opporiunity 
thereby  afforded  them,  to  put  forth  a  syllable 
against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

I  lament  the  fate  of  General  de  Montholon, 
who,  of  all  the  persons  who  accompanied  Bona¬ 
parte  to  St.  Helena,  stood  highest  in  his  favor, 
and,  shall  I  term  it  so  ?  affection.  He  now 
languishes  in  confinement  for  having  shared  in 
the  mad  attempt  of  Louis  Bonaparte  against  the 
King  of  the  French.  1  always  considered  liim 
to  be  a  man  of  talent,  possessing  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  for  whom  I  ever  felt  a  sincere  re¬ 
gard.  While  the  sun  of  prosperity  shone  upon 
him,  his  house  was  always  open  to  me ;  and  in 
former  years  I  visited  him  both  in  Paris  and  at 
his  beautiful  chateau  of  Fremigny,  near  Arpa- 
jon.  He  always  spoke  well  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  and  had  the  good  feeling  to  shake  his 
head  when  that  part  of  Bonaparte’s  unwarrant¬ 
able  policy  was  alluded  to,  which  sought  to 
brand  with  infamy  the  character  of  an  honest 
man.  “  Mon  cher  ami,”  he  used  to  say,  “  an 
angel  from  heaven  could  not  have  pleased  us,  as 
Governor  of  St.  Helena.” 

I  well  remember  his  using  precisely  the  same 
expression  when  at  St.  Helena,  in  reference  to 
the  Governor ;  and  it  will  serve  to  show  how 
completely  the  Longwood  measures  were  re¬ 
duced  to  a  system,  if  I  mention  a  trifling  oc¬ 
currence  which  concerned  myself.  I  happened 
to  tell  the  Count  de  Montholon  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  entertained  thoughts  of  posting  me  at 
Longwood  as  orderly  officer,  (a  situation  of 
trust  which  was  always  held  by  a  Captain  of 
the  garrison,)  but  that  he  had  refrained  from 
giving  me  the  appointment,  out  of  delicacy  to 
Napoleon,  as  1  was  but  a  Lieutenant,  and  he 
knew  that  the  measure  of  en»ploying  an  officer 
of  inferior  rank,  would  at  once  be  made  a  ground 
of  complaint.  The  Count’s  remark  was  to  the 
following  effect: — “  My  good  friend,  you  have 
had  a  fortunate  escape,  for  had  you  come  hither 
as  orderly  officer,  we  would  most  assuredly  have 
ruined  your  reputation.  It  is  a  part  of  our  sys¬ 
tem,  et  que  voulez  vous  dire  ?” 

General  Gourgaud  was  a  gentlemanly  man, 
and  possessed  of  much  propriety  of  feeling,  of 
whom  I  saw  a  good  deal  during  his  sojourn  on 
the  island.  He,  I  am  sure,  could  never  find 
fault  with  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to¬ 
wards  himself.  The  following  passage  was 
written  by  me  to  correct  some  misinformation 
which  the  author  of  “  Events  of  a  Military  Life” 
had  received  respecting  him.  It  is  perhaps 
somewhat  long,  yet  as  it  furnishes  an  instance 
of  the  style  ot  Sir  Hudson  Lowe’s  proceedings 
towards  the  French  under  his  charge,  and  dis¬ 
plays  his  conduct  in  a  very  favorable  light,  1 
beg  to  submit  it  to  tlie  reader’s  notice.  I  must 
likewise  take  this  opportunity  to  say.  that  Mr. 
Henry’s  lively,  interesting,  and  well-w’ritten 
book  contains  several  chapters  on  St.  Helena, 
where  he  served  as  Assistant-Surgeon  of  the 
66th  Regt. ;  and  as  he  had  means  of  collecting 
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much  correct  information  relative  to  the  con¬ 
dition  and  treatment  of  Bonaparte,  without  be¬ 
ing  then  in  any  way  connected  with  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  or  thrown  in  contact  with  him  since,  the 
evidence  lie  bears  as  an  impartial  witness  to 
the  praiseworthy  conduct  ot  that  functionary 
in  his  difficult  office,  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  tlie 
seeker  of  truth. 

Extract  of  a  communication  to  Staff-Surgeon 
Henry : — 

“  So  much  nonsense  has  been  written  about 
General  Gourgaud,  that  I  feel  induced  to  tell  you 
shortly  what  were  the  circumstances  attending 
his  quitting  Napoleon.  At  Longwood,  as  well 
as  on  the  throne,  the  Machiavelian  policy, 
^Divide  et  impera,^  was  the  ex-Emperor^s  rule, 
the  result  of  which  was  injurious  to  him  in  the 
extreme;  for,  imbued  with  jealousy,  distrust, 
and  enmity  amongst  themselves,  his  little  band 
of  followers  soon  found  their  position  any  thing 
but  agreeable.  I  I’ancy  the  Count  de  Las  Cases 
was  very  glad  to  get  out  of  the  mess,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Gourgaud  at  length  found  his  isolated  situ¬ 
ation  so  irksome  as  to  be  no  longer  bearable. 
An  active  and  intelligent  Olficier  d’Ordon- 
nance,  he  had  been  rapidly  promoted  about  the 
time  of  Napoleon’s  struggles  in  Germany,  prior 
to  the  battle  ofLeipsig  (he  is  mentioned  very 
favorably  in  Caulaincourt’s  Memoirs) ;  and  I 
believe  followed  his  master  into  exile  from  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  person.  1  do  not  know  precisely 
the  origin  of  his  disagreement  with  Bonaparte 
at  Longwood,  but  have  some  reason  to  think 
tliey  were  not  cordial  for  any  length  of  time 
after  reaching  St.  Helena.  At  the  period  when 
Gourgaud  applied  for  permission  to  leave  the 
island,  Counts  Bertrand  and  Montholon  with 
himself  formed  the  whole  suite.  The  two  first 
were  but  just  upon  speaking  terms,  while  Montho¬ 
lon  and  Gourgaud  were  at  open  enmity,  as  was 
often  avowed  by  the  latter.  Bertrand  and  Mon¬ 
tholon  had  their  separate  establishments,  and 
were  living  comfortably  with  their  families, 
while  Gourgaud  remained  in  solitude.  I  used 
frequently  to  call  and  chat  with  him,  when  he 
would  often  lament  his  hard  fate  and  sigh  for  La 
belle  France,  for  Paris  and  les  Boulevards.” 

“  At  length,  maladie  de  pays  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  determined  to  leave  Longwood. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  sent  for  me,  and  having 
mentioned  General  Gourgaud’s  wish,  asked 
whether  it  would  be  agreeable  for  me  to  reside 
with  him  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  for 
his  quitting  St.  Helena.  •  I  propose  this  to  you,’ 
added  the  Governor,  ‘  from  thinking  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  acceptable  to  General 
Gourgaud,  and  in  consequence  of  his  conduct 
having  been  quite  unexceptionable  so  far  as  our 
regulations  have  affected  him;  1,  therefore,  shall 
be  glad  to  please  him  in  this  matter.’  Accord¬ 
ingly,  General  Gourgaud  and  myself  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  comfortable  house,  in  which  servants 
and  a  ti\ble  were  provided  for  us  at  the  expense 
of  Government.  We  lived  near  the  residences 
of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  Commissioners, 
whom  we  occasionally  visited,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  attention  and  hospitality  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  to  General  Gourgaud.  If  the 
latter  be  still  alive,  I  feel  certain  he  must  retain 


a  pleasing  recollection  of  the  treatment  he  then 
met  with. 

‘•In  justice  to  that  excellent  and  grossly-ma¬ 
ligned  individual,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  I  shall  now 
relate  a  circumstance  which  1  am  sure  General 
Gourgaud  will  be  ready  to  confirm.  When  the 
latter  removed  from  Longwood,  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  Governor’s  residence,  where  I  took 
an  opportunity  to  leave  him  and  Sir  Hudson 
tete-d-tete.  Immediately  on  our  riding  from 
Plantation  House  together,  the  General  broke 
out  into  strong  exclamations  of  surprise  that 
Sir  Hudson  should  simply  have  received  his  visit 
as  the  call  of  one  gentleman  upon  anoth¬ 
er,  without  even  alluding  to  Longwood  during 
their  conversation.  ‘  1  expected,’  added  he, 
‘  that  the  Governor  would  have  seized  with  avid¬ 
ity  so  favorable  an  occasion  as  my  excited  state 
offered,  to  gather  from  me  some  information 
about  the  goings  on  at  Longwood.  Je  ne  re- 
viens  pas  de  mon  etonnement ;  non,  je  n’en  re- 
viens  pas.’  These  expressions  of  surprise  he 
repeated  over  and  over  again  during  our  short 
ride. 

“  I  may  add,  that  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
remarking  the  really  chivalrous  delicacy  of  Sir 
Hudson  in  reference  to  General  Gourgaud. 

“Although  the  Emperor  and  the  General  did 
not  part  the  best  friends,  yet,  as  it  was  known  at 
Longwood  that  the  latter  was  unprovided  with 
funds,  a  considerable  sum  was  ottered  to  him  by 
Napoleon,  and  even  pressed  on  his  acceptance 
when  leaving  Longwood,  which  he  declined  to 
receive.  But  afterwards,  when  about  to  embark 
for  England,  the  poor  General  experienced  the 
usual  inconveniences  of  a  penniless  position,  and 
sent  me  to  Longwood  to  ask  General  Bertrand 
for  a  loan  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 
The  General,  however,  declined  his  request,  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  Emperor  had  offered  him  a 
much  larger  sum,  the  refusal  of  which  was  most 
disrespectful :  but  added,  that  even  then,  if  Gen¬ 
eral  Gourgaud  would  accept  the  Emperor’s  ffift, 
he  would  also  lend  him  the  sum  he  asked.  Ber¬ 
trand’s  words  were,  ‘  Q,u’il  ne  me  mette  pas 
dans  la  position  de  manquer  a  I’Empereur.’ 

“  Gourgaud  was  a  good  deal  distressed  by  the 
refusal  ofBertrand,  which  was  quite  unexpected, 
but  still  declined  placing  himself  under  a  pecun¬ 
iary  obligation  to  Napoleon,  and  would  have 
sailed  to  England  without  a  shilling  but  for  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  who,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the 
above  circumstances,  sent  him  by  me  an  order 
for  one  hundred  pounds  on  his  banker  in  London, 
which  sum,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  repaid  aa 
soon  as  General  Gourgaud  obtained  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  own  resources.” 

I  must  not  forego  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
me  of  stating, — and  I  believe  that  I  am  correct¬ 
ly  informed  in  the  matter, — that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  uniformly  treated  Bonaparte  with  all  the 
deference  and  attention  in  his  power;  and  that 
he  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
his  Government  with  every  possible  delicacy. 
For  instance,  he  was  directed  to  style  the  cap¬ 
tive,  General  Bonaparte  ;  but  he  yielded  to  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  ex-Emperor  so  far  as 
to  term  him  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  his  official 
communications  ;  steadily  refusing,  however,  to 
call  him  Napoleon  alone,  as  was  urgently 
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pressed  by  General  Bertrand, — of  course  under 
Bonaparte’s  direction.  Again,  Sir  Hudson 
never  sat  in  the  presence  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  without  being  requested  to  do  so.  His 
conversations  with  Bonaparte  were  all  in  Ital¬ 
ian  ;  and  in  addressing  him  he  invariably  used 
the  third  person  singular,  Lei,  which  is  a  polite 
mode  of  expression,  and  may  be  employed  in 
that  language  to  persons  of  any  rank. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  altogether  but  four  in¬ 
terviews  with  Bonaparte,  and  on  two  of  those  oc¬ 
casions  Napoleon’s  language  and  manner  were 
not  only  very  violent,  but  also  personally  insult¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Hudson  ;  who,  however,  regarded  his 
violence  as  the  roarings  of  an  encaged  tiger,  and 
calmly  sufl'ered  his  fury  to  exhale  without  retort. 
Rear-Admiral  SirPulteney  Malcolm  was  present 
during  the  last,  and  I  heard  him  say  that  Bona- 
arte  wholly  forgot  the  respect  which  he  owed  to 
imself,  as  well  as  what  was  due  towards  a  Brit¬ 
ish  officer  and  a  gentleman ;  while  the  Governor’s 
conduct  was  perfect  throughout.*  Now  this  1 
heard  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  mention  at  his 
own  hospitable  board  ;  and  I  think  on  the  same 
day  that  the  occurrence  took  place.  I  was  the 
only  military  man  present,  but  many  naval  offi¬ 
cers  must  still  be  alive  who  can  corroborate  my 
statement 

I  have  not  a  doubt  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe’s 
apers  will  be  found  to  contain  nearly  verbatim, 
is  conversations  with  Bonaparte  ;  and  very  cu¬ 
rious  ones  we  shall  find  them  to  have  been. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  deep  re¬ 
gret  that  he  did  not  publish  a  full  account  of  his 
Governorship,  immediately  on  his  return  from 
the  island.  I  am  well  aware  that  he  felt  very 
great  delicacy  about  publishing  certain  official 
documents  without  the  sanction  of  Government, 
as  he  entertained  peculiarly  strict  notions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  conduct  of  a  public  servant;  still,  as 
his  character  had  been  assailed  by  systematic 
calumnies,  put  forth  under  the  mostartllil  forms ; 
and,  as  the  subject  of  Napoleon’s  treatment  in 
captivity  was  of  universal  interest,  I  think  that, 
not  only  in  justice  to  his  own  reputation,  but 
also  for  the  credit  of  our  country,  he  ought  to 
have  spoken  out.  I  am,  however,  very  far  from 
considering  that  the  libels  tliemselves  were  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  direct  reply  from  himself.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe’s  conduct,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
government,  had  received  the  most  unqualified 
approval  both  of  his  Sovereign  and  the  British 
Ministry  ;  and  for  a  man  of  his  station  and  char¬ 
acter  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  controversy, 
and  combat  such  antagonists  as  were  his  assail¬ 
ants,  would  have  been, — and  Sir  Hudson  felt  it 
BO, — improper  and  undignified.  The  duarterly 
Review,  however,  espoused  the  cause  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe, — and  of  truth :  and,  in  a  very 
able  article  which  appeared  in  October,  1822, 
completely  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  principal 
libeller,  by  furnishing  documentary  proof,  not 

*  I  am  not  sure  of  the  fact,  but  think  it  was  after 
this  scene,  that  Napoleon  expressed  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  his  affected  passion  having  failed  to  provoke 
the  ire  of  the  Governor.  “  Could  I  but  have  made 
that  man  bang  the  door  after  him,”  was  his  observa¬ 
tion  His  object,  of  course,  was  to  make  Sir  Hud¬ 
son  commit  himself  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm. 
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only  of  the  malice  and  vindictiveness  which  ac¬ 
tuated  him,  but  also  of  his  ingenious  mendacity. 

Napoleon  is  said  to  have  remarked — in  refer¬ 
ence  to  lihels  against  himself,  which  he  was 
urged,  while  at  St  Helena,  to  answer — “  Where 
are  now  the  libels  against  Ctesar?  sooner  or 
later  all  calumny  must  die.”  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
likewise  insisted  that  truth  would  eventually 
prevail.  But  he  did  not  consider  the  force  with 
which  calumnies  are  propelled  by  party  and  po¬ 
litical  spirit,  nor  hovv  powerful  is  prejudice  when 
once  deeply  rooted.  The  calumnies  against 
him  will  assuredly  die  ;  but  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  must  first  pass  away. 

Had  Sir  Hudson  laid  a  full  statement  of  hi» 
conduct  before  the  world,  he  would  thereby  have 
changed  the  tone  of  historians  in  reference  to  it 
Writers  of  general  history,  as  well  as  Bona¬ 
parte’s  biographers,  necessarily  dwell  more  or 
less  upon  St.  Helena  occurrences  ;  and  histori¬ 
ans — like  all  animals — if  they  cannot  oblain 
good  wholesome  food,  are  compelled  to  put  up 
v/ith  the  best  they  are  able  to  procure.  Possi¬ 
bly  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  did  not  foresee  precisely 
what  would  be  the  fidl  effect  of  his  treasuring 
up  truth  for  posterity  ;  but  1  suspect  that  each 
successive  historian  rather  unpleasantly  re¬ 
minded  him  of  what  I  always  considered  to  be 
his  great  mistake,  and  that  others  of  his  friends 
think  as  1  do,  I  have  reason  to  know. 

In  justice  to  Bonaparte,  I  must  here  mention, 
that  on  his  death-bed  he  felt  compunction  for  the 
wrongs  which  his  line  of  policy  had  done  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe ;  and  it  was  his  dying  command 
to  Count  Bertrand,  who  had  been  the  principal 
medium,  through  his  public  letters,  and  the  sup¬ 
port  he  gave  to  Mr.  O’Meara’s  insidious  prac¬ 
tices,  of  carrying  forward  his  master’s  unworthy 
plans,  that  he  should  omit  no  means  to  become 
reconciled  to  the  Governor.  Count  Bertrand 
accordingly  made  overtures  to  him  with  thia 
view,  which  were  met  by  the  generosity  and 
good  feeling  which  at  all  times  characterized  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  draw  this  paper  to  a 
greater  length  ;  having  given  a  kind  ol  general 
testimony  in  favor  of  a  revered  friend’s  memory, 
I  shall  refrain  from  seeking  to  vindicate  it  by  en¬ 
tering  more  into  particulars.  Besides,  as  I  have 
on  various  occasions  been  admitted  to  a  partial 
knowledge  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe’s  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  likewise  gleaned,  in  conversation, 
what  were  his  sentiments  and  feelings  upon 
many  points  relating  to  his  St.  Helena  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  think  it  would  be  improper  in  me  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  labors  of  his  future  biographer. 


Volcanoes  ;  Sandwich  Islands  — On  the  lOlh 
of  January  last  a  great  volcanic  eruption  took  place 
near  the  summit  of  a  mountain  called  Manna  Loa, 
at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has 
since  poured  out  floods  of  burning  lava  in  terrific 
abundance.  A  similar  phenomenon  occurred  in 
another  part  of  the  island,  near  the  missionary  sta¬ 
tion  Hillo,  in  1840.  The  Chimneys  of  this  quarter 
of  the  Earth  seem  to  be  established  in  and  about 
the  Sandwich  group.  Lit.  Gaz. 
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ANDREW  MARVELL. 

From  the  Edinborgh  Rerievr. 

The  Life  of  Andreto  Marvell^  the  celebrated 

Patriot ;  loith  Extracts  and  Selections 

from  his  Prose  and  Poetical  IForArs.  By 

John  Dove.  l2ino.  London  :  1832. 

Andrew  Marvell  was  a  native  of  King- 
ston-upon-Hull,  where  he  was  born  Nov.  15, 
1623.  Ilis  father,  of  the  same  name,  was 
master  of  the  grammar  school,  and  lecturer 
of  Trinity  Church  in  that  town.  He  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Fuller  and  Echard  as  ‘  facetious,’ 
so  that  his  son’s  wit,  it  would  appear,  was  he¬ 
reditary.  He  is  also  said  to  have  displayed 
considerable  eloquence  in  the  pulpit;  and 
even  to  have  excelled  in  that  kind  of  oratory 
which  would  seem  at  first  sight  least  allied  to 
a  mirthful  temperament — we  mean  the  pa¬ 
thetic.  The  conjunction,  however,  of  wit  and 
sensibility,  has  been  found  in  a  far  greater 
number  of  instances  than  would  at  first  sight 
be  imagined,  as  we  might  easily  prove  by  ex¬ 
amples,  if  this  were  the  place  for  it:  nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  give  the  rationale  of 
the  fact.  Both,  at  all  events,  are  amongst  the 
most  general,  though  far  from  universal  ac¬ 
companiments  of  genius. — The  diligence  of 
Mr.  Marvell’s  pulpit  preparations  has  been 
celebrated  by  Fuller  in  his  ‘  Worthies  ’  with 
characteristic  quaintness.  \  He  was  a  most 
excellent  preacher,’  says  he,  *  who  never 
broached  what  he  had  new  brewed,  but  preach¬ 
ed  what  he  had  pre-studied  some  competent 
time  before,  insomuch  that  he  was  wont  to  say, 
that  he  would  cross  the  common  proverb, 
which  called  Saturday  the  working  day  and 
Monday  the  holyday  of  preachers.’  The  les¬ 
sons  of  the  pulpit  he  enforced  by  the  persua¬ 
sive  eloquence  of  a  devoted  life.  During  the 
pestilential  epidemic  of  1637,  we  are  told  that 
he  distinguished  himself  by  an  intrepid  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  pastoral  functions. 

Having  given  early  indications  of  superior 
talents,  young  Andrew  was  sent,  when  not 
quite  fifteefi  years  of  age,  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  partly  or  wholly 
maintained  by  an  exhibition  from  his  native 
town.  He  had  not  been  long  there,  when, 
like  Chillingworth,  he  was  ensnared  by  the 
proselyting  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  with  sub- 
tilty  equal  to  their  zeal,  commissioned  their 
emissaries  speci.ally  to  aim  at  the  conversion 
of  such  of  the  university  youths  as  gave  indi¬ 
cations  of  signal  ability.  It  appears  that  he 
was  inveigled  from  college  to  London.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  tracked  thither  by  his  father,  he  was 
discovered  after  some  months  in  a  booksell¬ 
er’s  shop,  and  restored  to  the  university. 
During  the  two  succeeding  years  he  pursued 


his  studies  with  diligence.  About  this  period 
he  lost  his  father  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liary  affecting. 

The  death  of  this  good  man  forms  one  of 
these  little  domestic  tragedies — not  infre¬ 
quent  in  real  life — to  which  imagination  it¬ 
self  can  scarcely  add  one  touching  incident, 
and  which  are  as  affecting  as  any  that  fiction 
can  furnish.  It  appears  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Humber  lived  a  lady  (an  intimate  friend 
of  Marvell’s  father)  who  had  an  only  and  love¬ 
ly  daughter,  endeared  to  all  who  knew  her,  and 
so  much  the  idol  of  her  mother  that  she  could 
scarcely  bear  her  to  be  out  of  her  sight.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  she  yielded  to  the  im¬ 
portunity  of  Mr.  Marvell,  and  suffered  her 
daughter  to  cross  the  water  to  Hull,  to  be 
present  at  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  children. 
The  day  after  the  ceremony,  the  young  lady 
was  to  return.  The  weather  was  tempestu¬ 
ous,  and  on  reaching  the  river’s  side,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Marvell,  the  boatmen  endeav¬ 
ored  to  dissuade  her  from  crossing.  But, 
afraid  of  alarming  her  mother  by  prolonging 
her  absence,  she  persisted.  Mr.  Marvell 
added  his  importunities  to  the  arguments  of 
the  boatmen,  but  in  vain.  Finding  her  in¬ 
flexible,  he  told  her  that  as  she  had  incurred 
this  peril  to  oblige  him,  he  felt  himself  ‘  bound 
in  honor  and  conscience  ’  not  to  desert  her  ; 
and,  having  prevailed  on  some  boatmen  to 
hazard  the  passage,  they  embarked  together. 
As  they  were  putting  off,  he  flung  his  gold¬ 
headed  cane  on  shore,  and  told  the  spectators 
that,  in  case  he  should  never  return,  it  was 
to  be  given  his  son,  with  the  injunction  ‘  to 
remember  his  father.’  The  boat  was  upset, 
and  both  were  lost. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  had  a  little  recover¬ 
ed  the  shock,  she  sent  for  the  young  orphan, 
intimated  her  intention  to  provide  for  his  edu¬ 
cation,  and  at  her  death  left  him  all  she  pos¬ 
sessed. 

One  of  his  biographers  informs  us  that 
young  Marvell  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
the  year  1638,  and  was  admitted  to  a  scholar¬ 
ship.*  If  so,  he  did  not  retain  it  very  long. 
Though  in  no  further  danger  from  the  Jesuits, 
he  seems  to  have  been  beset  by  more  formida¬ 
ble  enemies  in  his  own  bosom.  Either  from 
too  early  becoming  his  own  master,  or  from 
being  betrayed  into  follies  to  which  his  lively 
temperament  and  social  qualities  readily  ex¬ 
posed  him,  he  became  negligent  in  his  studies; 
and  having  absented  himself  from  certain 
‘exercises,’  and  otherwise  been  guilty  of  sun¬ 
dry  unacademic  irregularities,  he,  with  four 
others,  was  adjudged  by  the  masters  and 

*  Cooke,  in  the  life  prefixed  to  Marvell's  poems 
1726. 
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seniors  unworthy  of  ‘  receiving  any  further  this  period  was  spent,  and  a  considerable 
benefit  from  the  college/  unless  they  showed  though  indeterminate  portion  at  the  close  of 
just  cause  to  the  contrary  within  three  months,  it.  The  record  referred  to  is  a  recommenda- 
The  required  vindication  does  not  appear  to  tory  letter  of  Milton  to  Bradshaw,  dated  Feb. 
have  been  found,  or  at  all  events  was  never  *21,  1652.  It  appears  that  Marvell  was  then 
offered.  The  record  of  this  transaction  bears  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of 
date  September  24,  1641.  assistant  Latin  Secretary.  In  this  letter,  after 

Soon  after  this,  probably  at  the  commence-  describing  Marvell  as  a  man  of  ‘  singular  de¬ 
ment  of  1642,  Marvell  seems  to  have  set  out  sert,’  both  from  ‘  report  ’  and  personal  ‘  con- 
on  his  travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  verse,’  he  proceeds  to  say — *  He  hath  spent 
visited  a  great  part  of  Europe.  At  Rome  he  four  years  abroad,  in  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
stayed  a  considerable  time,  where  Milton  was  and  Spain,  to  very  good  purpose,  as  I  believe, 
then  residing,  and  where,  in  all  probability,  and  the  gaining  of  those  four  languages ;  be- 
their  lifelong  friendship  commenced.  With  sides,  he  is  a  scholar,  and  well  read  in  the  Latin 
an  intrepidity,  characteristic  of  both,  it  is  and  Greek  authors,  and  no  doubt  of  an  ap- 
said  they  openly  argued  against  the  supersti-  proved  conversation ;  for  he  comes  now  lately 
tions  of  Rome  within  the  precincts  of  the  Va-  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  Fairfax,  where 
tican.  It  was  here,  also,  that  Marvell  made  he  was  entrusted  to  give  some  instructions  in 
the  first  essay  of  his  satirical  powers  in  a  lam-  the  languages  to  the  lady,  his  daughter' 
poon  on  Richard  Flecknoe.  It  is  now  re-  Milton  concludes  the  letter  with  a  sentence 
merabered  only  as  having  suggested  the  terri-  which  fully  discloses  the  very  high  estimation 
ble  satire  of  Dryden  on  the  laureate  Shad-  he  had  formed  of  Marvell’s  abilities — ‘  This, 
well.  At  Paris  he  made  another  attempt  at  my  lord,  I  write  sincerely,  without  any  other 
satire  in  Latin,  of  about  the  same  order  of  end  than  to  perform  my  duty  to  the  public  in 
merit.  The  subject  of  it  was  an  Abbe  named  helping  them  to  an  humble  servant ;  laying 
Lancelot  Joseph  de  Maniban,  who  professed  aside  those  jealousies  and  that  emulation 
to  interpret  the  characters  and  prognosticate  which  mine  own  condition  might  suggest  to 
the  fortunes  of  strangers  by  an  inspection  of  me  by  bringing  in  such  a  coadjutor' 
their  handwriting.  In  the  following  year,  1653,  Marvell  was 

After  this  we  have  no  trace  whatever  of  appointed  tutor  to  Cromwell’s  nephew,  Mr. 
Marvell  for  some  years  ;  and  his  biographers  Dutton.  Shortly  after  receiving  his  charge, 
have,  as  usual,  endeavored  to  supply  the  de-  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Protector,  from 
ficiency  by  conjecture — some  of  them  so  idly,  j  which  we  extract  one  or  two  sentences  char- 


that  they  have  made  him  secretary  to  an  em- ! 
bassy  which  had  then  no  existence. 

Mr.  Dove*  says,  that  this  lack  of  informa-  j 
tion  respecting  Marvell  extends  over  eleven 
years — not  quite,  however,  even  on  his  own 
showing  ;  for  the  very  next  record  he  supplies, 
tells  us  at  least  how  the  first  four  years  of 

*  We  gladly  admit  that  Mr.  Dove’s  little  volume 
is  a  tolerably  full  and  accurate  compilation  of  what 
is  known  to  us  of  Andrew  Marvell’s  history,  and 
contains  some  pleasant  extracts  from  his  writings. 
But  we  nrast  express  our  regret  that  he  has  been,  in 
a  trifling  degree,  misled,  by  adhering  too  literally  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word  ‘  compilation.’  It  is  true 
that  *  compilation  ’  comes  from  compilatio,  and 
equally  true  that  compilatio  means  *  pillage  ;’  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  ‘  compilation  ’  is  to  be  literally 
*  pillage.’  A  considerable  number  of  his  sentences, 
sometimes  whole  paragraphs,  are  transferred  from 
Mr.  D’Israeli’s  Miscellanies,  and  from  two  articles 
on  Andrew  Marvell  which  appeared  in  the  Retro¬ 
spective  Review  some  twenty  years  ago,  without  al¬ 
teration  and  without  any  sort  of  acknowledgment. 
Had  they  been  printed  between  inverted  commas, 
and  the  sources  specified,  we  should  have  called  it 
‘  compilation  ’  but  no  ‘  pillage  ’ — as  it  is,  we  must 
call  it  pillage,  and  not  compilation.  Mr.  Dove  may, 
it  is  true,  have  been  the  author  of  the  articles  in 
question.  If  so,  there  was  no  conceivable  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  owned  them,  and  we  can 
only  regret  that  he  has  omitted  to  do  it.  If  not, 
we  cannot  justify  the  us6  he  has  made  of  them. 


acteristic  of  his  caution,  good  sense,  and 
conscientiousness.  ‘  I  have  taken  care,’  says 
he,  ‘to  examine  him  [his  pupil]  several  times 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Oxenbridge,  as  those 
who  weigh  and  tell  over  money  before  some 
witness  ere  they  take  charge  of  it;  for  I 
thought  there  might  be  possibly  some  light¬ 
ness  in  the  coin,  or  error  in  the  telling,  which 
hereafter  I  should  be  bound  to  make  good.’ 

. ‘  He  is  of  a  gentle  and  waxen 

disposition ;  and  God  be  praised,  I  cannot 
say  he  hath  brought  with  him  any  evil  im¬ 
pression,  and  I  shall  hope  to  set  nothing  into 
his  spirit  but  what  may  be  of  a  good  sculp¬ 
ture.  He  hath  in  him  two  things  that  make 
youth  most  easy  to  be  managed — modesty, 
which  is  the  bridle  to  vice — and  emulation, 
which  is  the  spur  to  virtue.  .  .  .  Above 

all,  I  shall  labor  to  make  him  sensible  of  his 
duty  to  God;  for  then  we  begin  to  serve 
faithfully  when  we  consider  He  is  our  mas¬ 
ter.’ 

On  the  publication  of  Milton’s  second 
‘  Defence,’  Marvell  was  commissioned  to 
present  it  to  the  Protector.  After  doing  so, 
he  addressed  a  letter  of  compliment  to  Mil- 
ton,  the  terms  of  which  evince  the  strong 
{admiration  with  which  his  illustrious  friend 
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had  inspired  him.  His  eulogy  of  the  ‘  De¬ 
fence  ’  IS  as  emphatic  as  that  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  in  the  well  known  recommendatory 
lines  prefixed  to  most  editions  of  that  poem. 

In  1657,  Marvell  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  assistant  Latin  Secretary  with  Milton. 
Cromwell  died  in  the  following  year  ;  and 
from  this  period  till  the  Parliament  of  1660, 
we  have  no  further  account  of  him.  We  have 
seen  it  stated  that  he  became  member  for 
Hull  in  1()58.  But  this  is  not  true,  and  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  statement  in  his  epi¬ 
taph,  where  it  is  said  that  he  had  occupied 
that  post  nearly  twenty  years.  Had  he  been 
first  elected  in  1658,  he  would  have  been 
member  somewhat  more  than  that  period. 

During  his  long  parliamentary  career, 
Marvell  maintained  a  close  correspondence 
with  his  constituents — regularly  sending  to 
them,  almost  every  post  night  during  the 
sittings  of  Parliament,  an  account  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  These  letters  were  first  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  Captain  Thompson,  and  occupy  about 
four  hundred  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
edition  of  Marvell’s  works.  They  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  great  plainness,  and  with  a  business-] 
like  brevity,  which  must  have  satisfied,  we 
should  think,  even  the  most  laconic  of  his 
merchant  constituents.  They  are  chiefly 
valuable  now,  as  affording  proofs  of  the 
ability  and  fidelity  with  which  their  author 
discharged  his  public  duties ;  and  as  throw¬ 
ing  light  on  some  curious  points  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  usage  and  history.  Some  few  sen¬ 
tences,  interesting  on  these  accounts,  may  be 
worth  extracting.  Of  his  diligence,  the  co¬ 
piousness  and  punctuality  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  itself  are  themselves  the  best  proofs; 
but  many  of  the  letters  incidentally  disclose 
others  not  less  significant.  The  following 
evidence  of  it,  few  members  now-a-days 
would  be  disposed  to  give,  and  no  constitu¬ 
ency,  we  should  imagine,  would  be  unrea¬ 
sonable  enough  to  expect: — ‘Sir,  I  must 
beg  your  excuse  for  paper,  pens,  writing,  and 
every  thing;  for  really  I  have  by  ill  chance 
neither  eat  nor  drank  from  yesterday  at  noon 
till  six  o’clock  to-night,  that  the  House  rose.’* 
And  again — ‘  Really  the  business  of  the 
House  hath  been  of  late  so  earnest  daily,  and 
BO  long,  that  I  have  not  had  the  time  and 
scarce  vigor  left  me,  by  night,  to  write  to 
you;  and  to-day,  because  I  would  not  omit  I 
any  longer,  I  lose  my  dinner  to  make  sure  of 
this  letter.’f  On  another  occasion  he  says 
— ‘  ’Tis  nine  at  night,  and  we  are  but  just 
now  risen  ;  and  I  write  these  few  words  in 
the  Post-house,  for  sureness  that  my  letter  be 

! 

! 

t  Ibid.  p.  83.  I 


not  too  late.’*  In  one  letter  we  find  him 
saying — ‘  I  am  something  bound  upj  that  I 
cannot  write  about  your  public  affairs ;  but 
I  assure  you  they  break  my  sleep 'i 

Of  his  minute  attention  to  all  their  local 
interests,  and  his  watchful  care  over  them, 
these  letters  afford  ample  proof ;  and  in  this 
respect  are  well  worthy  of  the  study  of  honor¬ 
able  members  of  the  present  day.  He  usu¬ 
ally  commences  each  session  of  Parliament 
by  requesting  his  constituents  to  consider, 
whether  there  were  any  local  affairs  in  which 
they  might  more  particularly  require  his  aid, 
and  to  give  him  timely  notice  of  them.  His 
prudence  is  equally  conspicuous  in  his  absti¬ 
nence  from  any  dangerous  comments  on  pub¬ 
lic  affairs ;  he  usually  contents  himself  with 
detailing  bare  facts.  This  caution  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  at  a  period  when  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Post-office  made  no  scruple  of 
breaking  the  seal  of  private  correspondence, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  for 
the  Government.  On  one  occasion  this  seems 
to  have  been  done  in  his  own  case,  as  he 
tells  his  constituents  that  a  letter  of  his  had 
been  shown  about  town.  They  vehemently 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  any  breach  of 
trust,  in  a  very  complimentary  reply.  In 
acknowledging  this  letter,  he  says — ‘  I  am 
very  well  satisfied,  gentlemen,  by  your  letter, 
that  it  was  none  of  you ;  but  it  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  is  some  sentinel  set  both  upon 
you  and  upon  W6,  and  to  know  it  therefore  is 
a  sufficient  caution :  the  best  of  it  is,  that 
none  of  us,  I  believe,  either  do  say  or  write 
any  thing,  but  what  we  care  not  though  it 
be  made  public,  although  we  do  not  desire 
it.’J  He,  notwithstanding,  repeatedly  cau¬ 
tions  them  not  to  let  his  letters  be  seen  by 
any  but  themselves.  In  this  respect,  there 
is  a  striking  yet  perfectly  natural  contrast 
between  the  cautious  statements  of  facts  in 
his  public  correspondence,  and  the  lively 
comments  upon  them  in  his  private  letters ; 
in  which  his  indignant  patriotism  expresses 
itself  with  characteristic  severity  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  court.  Thus  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  Persia,  we  find  the  following 
memorable  passage — ‘  Now,  after  my  usual 
method,  leaving  to  others  what  relates  to 
business,  I  address  myself,  which  is  all  that 
I  am  good  for,  to  be  your  gazetteer.  The 
i  King  having,  upon  pretence  of  the  great  pre¬ 
parations  of  his  neighbors,  demanded  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  his  navy, 
(though,  in  conclusion,  he  hath  not  set  out 
any,)  and  that  the  Parliament  should  pay  his 
debts,  (which  the  ministers  would  never  par- 

*  Marvell’s  Letters^  p.  106- 
t  Ibid.  p.  33.  t  Ibid.  p.  262. 
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ticularize  to  the  House  of  Commons,)  our 
House  gave  several  bills.  You  see  how  far 
things  were  stretched,  though  beyond  reason, 
there  being  no  satisfaction  how  those  debts 
were  contracted,  and  all  men  foreseeing  that 
what  was  given  would  not  be  applied  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  debts,  which  I  hear  are  at  this 
day  risen  to  four  millions ;  but  diverted  as 
formerly.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  constant  courtiers  increased  by 
the  apostate  patriots,  who  were  bought  off 
for  that  turn — some  .at  six,  others  ten,  one 
at  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  money,  besides 
what  offices,  lands,  and  reversions  to  others, 
that  it  is  a  mercy  they  gave  not  away  the 
whole  land  and  liberty  of  England.'* 

In  the  same  letter  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
shamelessness  with  which  the  Parliament 
emulated  the  profligacy  of  the  court — prosti¬ 
tuting  its  own  and  the  nation’s  honor  as 
vilely  as  the  royal  mistresses  it  enriched  had 
prostituted  theirs : — They  have  signed  and 
sealed  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  more  to 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  has  likewise" 
near  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  out  of  the 
new  farm  of  the  country  excise  of  beer  and 
ale,  five  thousand  pounds  a-year  out  of  the 
Post-office,  and  they  say,  the  reversion  of  all 
the  King’s  leases,  the  reversion  of  all  places 
in  the  Custom-house,  the  green  wax,  and  in¬ 
deed  what  not  ?  All  promotions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  pass  under  her  cognizance.’! 
On  the  King’s  unwelcome  visits  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  he  says — ‘  Being  sat,  he  told  them 
it  was  a  privilege  he  claimed  from  his  ances¬ 
tors  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations.  That 
therefore  they  should  not,  for  his  coming, 
interrupt  their  deb,ites,  but  proceed,  and  be 
covered.  They  did  so.  It  is  true  that  this 
has  been  done  long  ago ;  but  it  is  now  so 
old  that  it  is  new,  and  so  disused  that  at  any 
other  but  so  bewitched  a  time  as  this,  it  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  an  high  usurpation 
and  breach  of  privilege.  He  indeed  sat  still, 
for  the  most  part,  and  interposed  very  little, 

sometimes  a  word  or  two . ‘  After 

three  or  four  days  continuance,  the  lords  were 
very  well  used  to  the  King’s  presence,  and 
sent  the  Lord  Steward  and  Lord  Chamberlain 
to  him  (to  know)  when  they  might  wait,  as 
a  House  on  him,  to  render  their  humble 
thanks  for  the  honor  he  did  them  !  The 
hour  was  appointed  them,  and  they  thanked 
him,  and  he  took  it  well.  So  this  matter,  of 
such  importance  on  all  great  occasions,  seems 
riveted  to  them  and  us,  for  the  future,  and  to 

all  posterity . The  King  has 

ever  since  continued  his  session  among  them, 
and  says  it  is  better  than  going  to  a  play'\ 

*  Marvell’s  Le«er5,  p.  405.  t  Jhid  p  406. 

t  Ibid.  p.  417-419. 
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Marvell’s  stainless  probity  and  honor  every 
where  appear,  and  in  no  case  more  amiably 
than  in  the  unhappy  misunderstanding  with 
his  colleague,  or  ‘  his  partner  ’  as  he  calls 
him.  Colonel  Gilby,  in  IGtH,  and  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  some  electioneer¬ 
ing  proceedings.  With  such  unrivalled  tal¬ 
ents  for  ridicule  as  Marvell  possessed,  one 
might  not  unnaturally  have  expected  that  this 
dispute  would  have  furnished  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  some  ebullition  of  witty  malice. 
But  his  magnanimity  was  far  superior  to 
such  mean  retaliation.  He  is  eager  to  do  his 
opponent  the  amplest  justice,  and  to  put  the 
fairest  construction  on  his  conduct.  He  is 
fearful  only  lest  their  private  quarrel  should 
be  of  the  slightest  detriment  to  the  public 
service.  He  says — ‘  The  bonds  of  civility 
betwixt  Colonel  Gilby  and  myself  being  un¬ 
happily  snapped  in  pieces,  and  in  such  man¬ 
ner  that  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  ever 
to  knit  them  again :  the  only  trouble  that  I 
have  is,  lest  by  our  mis-intelligence  your 
business  should  receive  any  disadvantage.  . 
.  .  .  .  Truly,  I -believe,  that  as  to  your 

public  trust  and  the  discharge  thereof,  we  do 
each  of  us  still  retain  the  same  principles 
upon  wliich  we  first  undertook  it ;  and  that, 
though  perhaps  we  may  sometimes  differ  in 
our  advice  concerning  the  way  of  proceeding, 
yet  we  have  the  same  good  ends  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  ;  and  by  this  unlucky  falling  out,  we 
shall  be  provoked  to  a  greater  emulation  of 
serving  you.’*  Yet  the  offence,  whatever  it 
was,  must  have  been  a  grave  one,  for  he  says 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  same  letter — ‘  I  would 
not  tell  you  any  tales,  because  there  are  na¬ 
kednesses  which  it  becomes  us  to  cover,  if  it 
be  possible;  as  I  shall,  unless  I  be  obliged 
to  make  some  vindications  by  any  false  re¬ 
port  or  misinterpretations.  In  the  mean  time, 
pity,  I  beseech  you,  my  weakness;  for  there 
are  some  things  which  men  ought  not,  others 
that  they  cannot  patiently  suffer.' f 

Of  his  integrity  even  in  little  things — of 
his  desire  to  keep  his  conscience  pure  and 
his  reputation  untarnished — we  have  some 
striking  proofs.  On  one  occasion  he  had  been 
employed  by  his  constituents  to  wait  on  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  then  governor  of  Hull, 
with  a  complimentary  letter,  and  to  present 
him  with  a  purse  containing  ‘  six  broad  pieces’ 
as  an  honorary  fee.  He  says — ‘  He  had  before 
I  came  in,  as  I  was  told,  considered  what  to 
do  with  the  gold  ;  and  but  that  I  by  all  means 
prevented  the  offer,  I  had  been  in  danger  of 
being  reimbursed  with  it.’  \  In  the  same 
letter  he  says — *I  received  the  bill  which 

*  MarTell’s  Letters^  p.  33,  34. 
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was  sent  me  on  Mr.  Nelehorpe ;  but  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  it  exceeding  much  the  expense  I  have 
been  at  on  this  occasion,  I  desire  you  to  make 
use  of  it,  and  of  me,  upon  any  other  oppor¬ 
tunity.’* 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  declaration,  which  we  have  no  doubt  was 
perfectly  sincere,  and,  what  is  still  more 
strange,  implicitly  believed  : — ‘  I  shall,  God 
willing,  maintain  the  same  incorrupt  mind 
and  clear  conscience ^  free  from  faction  or  any 
self-ends,  which  I  have,  by  his  grace,  hitherto 
preserved.^  i 

We  have  said  that  these  letters  are  also 
interesting  as  incidentally  illustrating  parlia¬ 
mentary  usage.  Marvell  was  one  of  the  last 
— if  not  the  very  last — who  received  the] 
wages  which  members  were  entitled  by  law 
to  demand  of  their  constituents.  To  this 
subject  he  makes  some  curious  references. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  it  appears,  that 
members  had  sued  their  constituents  for 
arrears  of  pay  ;  while  others  had  threatened 
to  do  so,  unless  the  said  constituents  agreed 
to  re-elect  them  at  the  next  election.  ‘To¬ 
day,*  says  he  in  a  letter  dated  March  3, 
167(>-7,  ‘  Sir  Harbotle  Grimstone,  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  moved  for  a  bill  to  be  brought  in, 
to  indemnify  all  counties,  cities,  and  bo¬ 
roughs  for  the  wages  due  to  their  members  for 
the  time  past,  which  was  introduced  by  him 
upon  very  good  reasons,  both  because  of  the 
poverty  of  many  people  not  able  to  supply  so 
long  an  arrear,  especially  new  taxes  now 
coming  upon  them,  and  also  because  Sir 
John  Shaw,  the  Recorder  of  Colchester,  had 
sued  the  town  for  his  wages ;  several  other 
members  also  having,  it  seems,  threatened 
their  boroughs  to  do  the  same,  unless  they 
should  choose  them,  upon  another  election,  to 
Parliament.’!  The  conditions  of  re-election 
are  assuredly  strangely  altered  now — it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  drive  so  thrifty  a  bargain, 
or  bribe  after  so  ingenious  a  fashion.  But 
these  ‘  wages,’  moderate  as  they  were — only 
about  two  shillings  a-day  to  a  member  of  a 
borough,  and  to  a  county  member  four — were 
in  some  cases  alleged  to  be  so  heavy  a  tax, 
that  instances  occur  of  unpatriotic  boroughs 
begging  to  be  disfranchised,  to  escape  the 
burdensome  honor -of  sending  members  to 
Parliament !  Nor  was  the  reluctance  always 
on  one  side.  At  earlier  periods  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  we  have  accounts  of  members  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  liberal  pay — about  that  of 
a  hedger  and  ditcher  in  these  more  luxurious 
days — found  the  inconveniences  of  member¬ 
ship  BO  great,  and  the  honor  in  their  unam- 

*  MarTcll’s  Letters,  p.  276. 
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bitious  estimate  so  small,  that  they  shrank 
from  representing  a  borough,  as  much  as  the 
borough  from  the  dignity  of  being  represent¬ 
ed  ;  and  expressed  their  aversion  w  ilh  as 
much  sincerity  as  ever  primitive  Bishop,  in 
times  of  hot  persecution,  cried  ‘  Nolo  Epis- 
copari*  Nay,  there  are  authentic  cases  on 
record,  in  which  the  candidates  fairly  ran 
away  from  the  proffered  dignity,  and  even 
resisted  it  vi  et  armis.  Strange  revolutions  ! 
we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  that  a  man  should 
now  be  willing  to  spend  a  fortune  even  in 
the  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  an  honor  which 
his  ancestors  were  reluctant  to  receive  even 
when  paid  for  it ;  and  that  constituencies 
should  resist,  as  the  last  insult  and  degrada¬ 
tion,  that  disfranchisement  which  many  of 
them  in  ancient  times  would  have  been  but 
too  happy  to  accept  as  a  privilege ! 

In  such  a  state  of  things  we  can  hardly 
wonder,  that  the  attendance  of  members  was 
not  very  prompt  and  punctual,  or  that  great 
difficulty  w’as  often  found  in  obtaining  a  full 
House.  Severe  penalties  were  threatened  at 
various  times  against  the  absentees.  In  one 
letter  we  are  told — ‘  The  House  was  called 
yesterday,  and  gave  defaulters  a  fortnight’s 
time,  by  which,  if  they  do  not  come  up, 
they  may  expect  the  greatest  severity.’*  In 
another — ‘  The  House  of  Commons  was  ta¬ 
ken  up  for  the  most  part  yesterday  in  calling 
over  their  House,  and  have  ordered  a  letter 
to  be  drawn  up  from  the  Speaker  to  every 
place  for  which  there  is  any  defaulter,  to 
signify  the  absence  of  their  member,  and  a 
solemn  letter  is  accordingly  preparing,  to  be 
signed  by  the  Speaker.  This  is  thought  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  any  modest  man ; 
nevertheless,  if  they  shall  not  come  up  here¬ 
upon,  there  is  a  further  severity  reserved.’! 

More  than  once  we  find  a  proposition,  that 
these  absentees  should  be  punished  by  being 
compelled  to  pay  double  proportions  toward 
the  never-ending  subsidies.  One  member 
proposed  that  the  mulcts  thus  extorted  from 
negligent  or  idle  senators,  should  be  exclu¬ 
sively  employed  in  building  a  ship,  to  be 
called  The  Sinner's  Frigate — an  ill-boding 
name,  and  applicable  only  to  a  vessel 

‘  Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigg’d  with  curses  dark.’ 

Though  the  law-makers  of  that  age  were 
paid  at  little  more  than  the  rate  of  a  journey¬ 
man  tailor  of  modern  times,  their  perform¬ 
ances,  if  estimated  by  their  value,  were  greatly 
overpaid.  When  we  see  in  Marvell’s  corres¬ 
pondence  how  the  House  was  frequently  em¬ 
ployed — shamefully  betraying  the  nation  with 
whose  intereststhey  were  in  trusted — taxing 

**  Marvell’s  Letters,  p.  117.  t  Ibid.  p.  240. 
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the  groaning  people  to  support  the  royal  prof¬ 
ligacy — ingeniously  contriving  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  and  comprehensive  methods  of  ruin, 
and  pursuing  the  worst  ends  by  the  worst 
means — diminishing,  by  their  absurd  enact¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  trade  and  commerce, 
that  very  revenue  which  was  almost  their  sole 
object  of  solicitude — addressing  the  King, 
that  he  will  be  pleased  to  abstain  from  wear¬ 
ing  one  shred  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  to 
discountenance  the  use  of  it  in  his  subjects — 
bringing  in  bills  that  all  Nonconformists 
shall  pay  double  taxes,  and  that  all  persons 
shall  be  buried  in  woollens  ‘  for  the  next  six 
or  seven  years’ — and  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature,  we  cannot  forbear  lifting  up  our  hands 
in  astonishment  at  the  vaunted  wisdom  of  our  j 
ancestors.  I 

Some  strange  scenes  appear  now  and  then 
to  have  occurred  in  the  Commons,  and  worthy 
rather  of  an  Arkansas  House  of  Assembly 
than  of  a  British  Parliament.  The  following 
is  an  example ;  though,  as  usual  in  such 
squabbles,  the  ‘Pickwickian  construction’  of 
all  offensive  w'ords  seems  to  have  prevailed  at 
last.  ‘  One  day,  upon  a  dispute  of  telling 
right  upon  division,  both  parties  grew  so  hot 
that  all  order  was  lost ;  men  came  running 
up  confusedly  to  the  table,  grievously  affronted 
one  by  another  ;  every  man’s  hand  on  his 
hilt,  quieted  though  at  last,  by  the  prudence 
of  the  Speaker;  every  man  in  his  place  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  stand  up  and  engage  his  honor, 
not  to  resent  any  thing  of  that  day’s  proceed- 
ing.’* 

The  disputes  with  the  Lords  were  frequent, 
and  difficult  of  adjustment.  The  following 
is  a  droll  complication  of  their  relations,  and 
almost  as  hopeless  as  the  ‘  dead-lock’  in  the 
Critic.  I  have  no  more  time  than  to  tell  you, 
that  the  Lords  having  judged  and  fined  the 
East  India  Company,  as  we  think  illegally, 
upon  the  petition  of  one  Skyner,  a  merchant, 
and  they  petitioning  us  for  redress,  we  have 
imprisoned  him  that  petitioned  them,  and 
they  have  imprisoned  several  of  those  that 
petitioned  us.  ..  .  It  is  a  business  of 

very  high  and  dangerous  consequence.’! 

One  or  two  other  brief  extracts  from  these 
letters  seem  not  unworthy  of  insertion.  The 
following  is  a  curious  example  of  the  odd 
accidents  on  which  the  most  important  events 
depend.  Sir  G.  Carteret  had  been  charged 
with  embezzlement  of  public  money.  ‘  The 
House  dividing  upon  the  question,  the  ayes 
went  out,  and  wondered  why  they  were 
kept  out  so  extraordinary  a  time ;  the  ayes 
proved  138,  and  the  noes  129  ;  and  the  rea¬ 
son  of  the  long  stay  then  appeared : — The 

•Marvell’s  Letters^  p.  436.  Mhid.  p.  106 
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tellers  for  the  ayes  chanced  to  be  very  ill 
reckoners,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  tell 
several  times  over  in  the  House ;  and  when 
at  last  the  tellers  for  the  ayes  would  have 
agreed  the  noes  to  be  142,  the  noes  would 
needs  say  that  they  were  143 ;  whereupon 
those  for  the  ayes  w'ould  tell  once  more,  and 
then  found  the  noes  to  be  indeed  but  129, 
and  the  ayes  then  coming  in  proved  to  be 
138,  whereas  if  the  noes  had  been  content 
with  the  first  error  of  the  tellers.  Sir  George 
had  been  quit  upon  that  observation.’* 

The  following  sounds  odd — ‘  Yesterday, 
upon  complaint  of  some  violent  arrests  made 
in  several  churches,  even  during  sermon 
time,  nay,  of  one  taken  out  betwixt  the  bread 
and  the  cup  in  receiving  the  sacrament,  the 
House  ordered  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  for 
better  observing  the  Lord’s  Day.’! 

‘  To  'William  Ramsden,  Esq. — I  think  I 
have  not  told  you  that,  on  our  bill  of  subsidy, 
the  Lord  Lucas  made  a  fervent  bold  speech 
against  our  prodigality  in  giving,  and  the 
weak  looseness  of  the  government,  the  King 
being  present ;  and  the  lord  Clare  another  to 
persuade  the  King  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
present.  But  all  this  had  little  encourage¬ 
ment,  not  being  seconded.  Copies  going 
about  every  where,  one  of  them  w  as  brought 
into  the  Lords’  house,  and  Lord  Lucas  was 
asked  whether  it  was  his.  He  said,  part  was 
and  part  was  not.  Thereupon  they  took  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  said  it  was  a  libel  even  against 
Lucas  himself.  On  this  they  voted  it  a  libel, 
and  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  which 
was  done ;  but  the  sport  was,  the  hangman 
burned  the  Lords’  order  with  it.  I  take  the 
last  quarrel  betwixt  us  and  the  Lords  to  be 
as  the  ashes  of  that  speech. 

Not  seldom,  to  the  very  moderate  ‘  wages  ’ 
of  a  legislator,  was  added  some  homely  ex¬ 
pression  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
stituents.  That  of  the  Hull  people  generally 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  stout  cask  of  ale, 
for  which  Marvell  repeatedly  returns  thanks. 
In  one  letter  he  says — ‘  We  must  first  give 
you  thanks  for  the  kind  present  you  have 
pleased  to  send  us,  which  will  give  occasion 
to  us  to  remember  you  often  ;  but  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  so  great  that  it  might  make  sober  men 
forgetful.’^ 

Marvell’s  correspondence  extends  through 
nearly  twenty  years.  From  June  10(51,  there 
is,  however,  a  considerable  break,  owing  to 
his  absence  for  an  unknown  period — proba¬ 
bly  about  two  years — in  Holland.  He  showed 
little  disposition  to  return  till  Lord  Bellasis, 
then  high  steward  of  Hull,  proposed  to  that 

*  Marvell’s  Letters,  p.  125,  126.  t  Ibid.  p.  189. 
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worthy  corporation  to  choose  a  substitute  for 
their  absent  member.  They  replied  that  he 
was  not  far  off,  and  would  be  ready  at  their 
summons.  He  was  then  at  Frankfort,  and  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  constituents  immedi¬ 
ately  returned,  April  1663. 

But  he  had  not  been  more  than  three 
months  at  home,  when  he  intimates  to  his 
correspondents  his  intention  to  accept  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  accompany  Lord  Carlisle,  who 
had  been  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary 
to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  He  for¬ 
mally  solicits  the  assent  of  his  constituents 
to  this  step,  urges  the  precedents  for  it,  and 
assures  them  that  during  his  watchful  col¬ 
league’s  attendance,  his  own  services  may  be 
easily  dispensed  with.  His  constituents  con¬ 
sented  ;  he  sailed  in  July,  and  appears  to  have 
been  absent  rather  more  than  a  year.  We 
find  him  in  his  place  in  the  Parliament  that 
assembled  at  Oxford,  1665. 

In  1671,  for  some  unknown  reason,  there 
is  another  hiatus  in  his  correspondence.  It 
extends  over  three  years.  From  1674,  the 
letters  are  regularly  continued  till  his  death. 
There  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  spoke  in  Par¬ 
liament  ;  but  it  appears  that  he  made  copious 
notes  of  all  the  debates. 

The  strong  views  which  Marvell  took  on 
public  affairs — the  severe,  satirical  things 
which  he  had  said  and  written  from  time  to 
time — and  the  conviction  of  his  enemies, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  silence  him  by  the 
usual  methods  of  a  place  or  a  bribe,  must 
have  rendered  a  wary  and  circumspect  con¬ 
duct  very  necessary.  In  fact,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
was  menaced  with  assassination.  But,  though 
hated  by  the  Court  party  generally,  he  was  as 
generally  feared,  and  in  some  few  instances 
respected.  Prince  Rupert  continued  to  hon- 
■  or  him  with  his  friendship  long  after  the  rest 
of  his  party  had  honored  him  by  their  hatred, 
and  occasionally  visited  the  patriot  at  his 
lodgings.  When  he  voted  on  the  side  of 
Marvell,  which  was  not  infrequently  the  case, 
it  used  to  be  said  that  '  he  had  been  with  his 
tutor.’ 

Inaccessible  as  Marvell  was  to  flattery  and 
offers  of  preferment,  it  certainly  was  not  for 
want  of  temptations.  The  account  of  his 
memorable  interview  with  the  Lord  Treasur¬ 
er  Danby  has  been  often  repeated,  and  yet  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  it  here.  Mar¬ 
vell,  it  appears,  once  spent  an  evening  at 
Court,  and  fairly  charmed  the  merry  monarch 
by  his  accomplishments  and  wit.  At  this  we 
need  not  wonder  :  Charles  loved  wit  above 
all  things — except  sensual  pleasure.  To 
his  admiration  of  it,  especially  the  humorous 
species,  he  was  continually  sacrificing  his 
May,  1844.  8 


royal  dignity.  On  the  morning  after  the 
above-mentioned  interview,  he  sent  Lord 
Danby  to  wait  on  the  patriot  with  a  special 
message  of  regard.  His  lordship  had  some 
difficulty  in  ferreting  out  Marvell’s  residence  ; 
but  at  last  found  him  on  a  second, floor,  in  a 
dark  court  leading  out  of  the  Strand.  It  is 
said,  that  groping  up  the  narrow  staircase,  he 
stumbled  against  the  door  of  Marvell’s  hum¬ 
ble  apartment,  which,  flying  open,  discovered 
him  writing.  A  little  surprised,  he  asked  his 
lordship  with  a  smile  if  he  had  not  mistaken 
his  way.  The  latter  replied  in  courtly 
phrase — ‘No;  not  since  I  have  found  Mr. 
Marvell.’  He  proceeded  to  inform  him  that 
he  came  with  a  message  from  the  King,  who 
was  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  me¬ 
rits,  and  was  anxious  to  serve  him.  Marvell 
replied  with  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the 
founder  of  the  Cynics,  but  with  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  ‘  that  his  Majesty  had  it  not 
in  his  power  to  serve  him.’*  Becoming 
more  serious,  however,  he  told  his  lordship 
that  he  well  knew  that  he  who  accepts  court 
favor  is  expected  to  vote  in  its  interest.  On 
his  lordship’s  saying,  ‘  that  his  Majesty  only 
desired  to  know  whether  there  was  any  place 
at  court  he  would  accept;’  ihe  patriot  replied, 

‘  that  he  could  accept  nothing  with  honor, 
for  either  he  must  treat  the  King  with  ingrat¬ 
itude,  by  refusing  compliance  with  court 
measures,  or  be  a  traitor  to  his  country  by 
yielding  to  them.’  The  only  favor,  therefore, 
he  begged  of  his  Majesty,  was  to  esteem  him 
as  a  loyal  subject,  and  truer  to  his  interests 
in  refusing  his  offers  than  he  could  be  by  ac- 
cepting  them.  His  lordship  having  exhausted 
this  species  of  logic,  tried  the  argumentum 
ad  crumtnam^  and  told  him  that  his  Majesty 
requested  his  acceptance  of  ^*1,000.  But 
this,  too,  was  rejected  with  firmness ; 

‘  though,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  soon  after 
the  departure  of  his  lordship,  Marvell  was 
compelled  to  borrow  a  guinea  from  a  friend.’ 

In  1672  commenced  Marvell’s  memorable 
controversy  with  Samuel  Parker,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  of  which  we  shall  give  a 

*  Another  and  less  authentic  version  of  this  anec¬ 
dote  has  been  given,  much  more  circumstantial  in¬ 
deed,  but  on  that  very  account,  in  our  judgment, 
more  apocryphal.  But  if  the  main  additions  to 
the  story  be  notions,  they  are  amongst  those  fictions 
which  have  gained  extensive  circulation  only  be¬ 
cause  they  are  felt  to  be  not  intrinsically  improba¬ 
ble.  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  this  version  ;  but  can  trace  it  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  a  pamphlet  printed  in  Ireland  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Of  this  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  perusal.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  version  it  contains  of  the  above  interview, 
and  which  has  been  extensively  circulated,  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  early  biographies;  for  example, 
that  of  Cooke,  1726. 
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iomewhat  copious  account.  To  this  it  is  en¬ 
titled  from  the  important  influence  which  it 
had  on  Marvell’s  reputation  and  fortunes; 
and  as  having  led  to  the  composition  of  that 
work  on  which  his  literary  fame,  so  far  as  he 
has  any,  principally  depends — we  mean  the 
Rehearsal  Transprosed. 

Parker  was  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of 
the  highest  of  the  high  churchmen  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  difficult  in  such 
times  as  these  to  conceive  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  as,  by  universal  testimony,  Parker  is 
proved  to  have  been.  Even  Addison’s  Tory 
Fox-hunter — who  thought  there  had.  been  no 
‘  good  weather  since  the  revolution,’  and  who 
proceeded  lo  descant  on  the  ‘  fine  days  they 
used  to  have  in  King  Charles  II. ’s  reign ;’ 
whose  dog  was  chiefly  endeared  to  him  be¬ 
cause  he  had  once  ‘  like  to  have  worried  a 
dissenting  teacher and  who  ‘  had  no  other 
notion  of  religion  but  that  it  consisted  in 
hating  Presbyterians  ’ — does  not  truly  repre¬ 
sent  him.  Such  men  could  not  well  flourish 
in  any  other  age  than  that  of  Charles  II. 
Only  in  such  a  period  of  unblushing  profli¬ 
gacy — of  public  corruption,  happily  unex¬ 
ampled  in  the  history  of  England — could  we 
expect  to  find  a  Bishop  Parker,  and  his  pa¬ 
tron  and  parallel.  Archbishop  Sheldon.  The 
high  churchmen  of  that  day  managed  to  com¬ 
bine  the  most  hideous  bigotry,  with  an  utter 
absence  of  seriousness — a  zeal  worthy  of  a 
‘Pharisee’  with  a  character  which  would 
have  disgraced  a  ‘  Publican.’  Apparently  as 
attached  to  the  veriest  minutiaj  of  their  high 
church  orthodoxy  as  any  of  the  sincere  big¬ 
ots  of  the  present  Oxford  School — ^they 
gave  reason  to  their  very  friends  to  doubt 
whether  they  did  not  secretly  despise  even 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity.* 
Scarcely  Christians  in  creed,  and  any  thing 
rather  than  Christians  in  practice,  they  yet 
insisted  on  the  most  scrupulous  compliance 
with  the  most  trivial  points  of  ceremonial ; 
and  persisted  in  persecuting  thousands  of  de¬ 
vout  and  honest  men,  because  they  hesitated 
to  obey.  Things  which  they  admitted  to  be 
indifferent,  and  which,  without  violation  of 

•  Of  Sheldon,  Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  ‘  he  seems 
not  to  have  had  any  clear  sense  of  religion,  if  any 
at  all.’  Of  Parker  he  speaks  yet  more  strongly. 
But  perhaps  the  most  striking  testimony  is  that  of  a 
Jesuit,  Father  Edward  Petre,  cited  by  Mr.  Dove. 
He  says,  ‘  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  not  yet  de¬ 
clared  himself  openly  ;  the  great  obstacle  is  his 
tri/e,  whom  he  cannot  rid  himself  of:  though  I  do 
not  see  how  he  can  be  further  useful  to  us  in  the 
religion  he  is  in,  because  he  is  suspected,  and  of  no 
esteem  among  the  heretics  of  the  English  Church. 
...  If  he  had  believed  my  counsel,  which  was  to 
temporize  for  some  longer  time^  he  would  have  done 
better.’  Surely  this  Jesuit  and  his  pupil  were  well 
matched  for  honesty. 
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conscience,  they  might  have  forborne  to  en¬ 
force,  they  remorselessly  urged  on  those  who 
solemnly  declared  that  without  such  a  viola¬ 
tion  they  could  not  comply.  More  tolerant 
of  acknow  ledged  vice  than  of  supposed  error, 
drunkenness  and  debauchery  were  venial, 
compared  with  doubts  about  the  propriety  of 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  or 
using  the  ring  in  marriage;  and  it  would 
have  been  better  for  a  man  to  break  half  the 
commands  in  the  decalogue,  than  admit  a 
doubt  of  the  most  frivolous  of  the  church’s 
rites.  Equally  truculent  and  servile,  they 
displayed  to  all  above  them  a  meanness  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  insolence  they  evinced  to  all 
below  them.  While  holding  the  same  high 
church  extravagances  with  their  modern  suc¬ 
cessors,  they  were  far  from  participating  in 
the  same  jealousy  of  the  state,  which  they 
were  ready  to  arm  with  the  most  despotic  au¬ 
thority.  They  formally  invested  the  monarch 
with  ab.solute  power  over  the  consciences  of 
his  subjects;  and,  with  a  practice  in  harmo¬ 
ny  with  their  principles,  were  ready  at  any 
moment,  (if  they  had  had  any,)  to  surrender 
their  own.  As  far  as  appears,  they  would 
have  been  willing  to  embrace  the  faith  of 
Mahometans  or  Hindoos  at  the  bidding  of 
his  Majesty;  and  to  believe  and  disbelieve 
as  he  commanded  them  Extravagant  as  all 
this  may  appear,  we  shall  shortly  see  it 
gravely  propounded  by  Parker  himself.  It 
was  fit  that  those  who  were  willing  to  offer 
such  vile  adulation,  should  be  suffered  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  such  an  object  as  Charles  II. — that 
so  grotesque  an  idolatry  should  have  as  gro¬ 
tesque  an  idol.  As  it  w'as,  the  god  w’as  every 
w^ay  worthy  of  the  worshippers.  In  a  word, 
these  men  seemed  to  reconcile  the  most  op¬ 
posite  vices  and  the  widest  contrarieties ; 
bigotry  and  laxity — pride  and  meanness — re¬ 
ligious  scrupulosity  and  mocking  skepticism 
— a  persecuting  zeal  against  conscience,  and 
an  indulgent  latitudinarianism  towards  vice 
— the  truculence  of  tyrants,  and  the  syco¬ 
phancy  of  parasites. 

Happily  the  state  of  things  which  generat¬ 
ed  such  men  has  long  since  passed  away. 
But  examples  of  this  sort  of  high  churchman- 
ship  were  not  infrequent  in  the  age  of 
Charles  II.  ;  and  perhaps  Bishop  Parker 
may  be  considered  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  them.  His  father  w^as  one  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well’s  most  obsequious  committee-men  ;  his 
son,  who  was  born  in  1640,  was  brought  up 
in  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  and  was 
sent  to  Oxford  in  1659.  He  was  just  tw'enty 
at  the  Restoration,  and  immediately  com¬ 
menced  and  soon  completed  his  transforma¬ 
tion  into  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  time¬ 
serving  of  high  churchmen. 
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Some  few  propositions,  for  which  he  came 
earnestly  to  contend  as  for  the  faith  once  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Saints,  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
principles  and  the  temper  of  this  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Apostles.  He  affirms,  ‘  That 
unless  Princes  have  power  to  bind  their  sub¬ 
jects  to  that  religion  they  apprehend  most 
advantageous  to  public  peace  and  tranquillity , 
and  restrain  those  religious  mistakes  that  tend 
to  its  subversion,  they  are  no  better  than 
statues  and  images  of  authority — That  in 
cases  and  disputes  of  public  concernment, 
private  men  are  not  properly  sui  juris;  they 
have  no  power  over  their  own  actions ;  they 
are  not  to  be  directed  by  their  own  judgments, 
or  determined  by  their  own  wills,  but  by  the 
commands  and  the  determinations  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  conscience  :  and  that  if  there  be  any  sin  I 
in  the  command^  he  that  imposed  it  shall  an-  \ 
steer  for  it,  and  not  I,  tohose  tchole  duty  it  is 
to  obey.  The  commands  of  authority  tcill 
warrant  my  obedience  ;  my  obedience  will  hal¬ 
low,  or  fit  least  excuse  my  action,  and  so  se¬ 
cure  me  from  sin,  if  not  from  error  ;  and  in 
all  doubtful  and  disputable  cases  *tis  better 
to  err  with  authority,  than  to  be  in  the  right 
against  it :  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  kingdoms,  that 
there  be  set  up  a  more  severe  government 
over  men’s  consciences  and  religious  persua¬ 
sions  than  over  their  vices  and  immoralities  ; 
and  that  princes  may  with  less  hazard  give 
liberty  to  men’s  vices  and  debaucheries  than 
their  consciences’* 

He  must  have  a  very  narrow  mind  or  un¬ 
charitable  heart,  who  cannot  give  poor  hu¬ 
man  nature  credit  for  the  sincere  adoption 
of  the  most  opposite  opinions.  Still  there  are 
limits  to  this  exercise  of  charity  ;  there  may  be 
such  a  concurrence  of  suspicious  symptoms, 
that  our  charity  can  be  exercised  only  at  the 
expense  of  common  sense.  We  can  easily 
conceive,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Dis¬ 
senters  becoming  Churchmen,  and  Church¬ 
men  becoming  Dissenters ;  Tories  and 
Whigs  changing  sides;  Protestants  and  Ro¬ 
manists,  like  those  two  brothers  mentioned  in 
Locke’s  second  ‘  Letter  on  Toleration,’!  so 
expert  in  logic  as  to  convert  one  another,  and 
then,  unhappily,  not  expert  enough  to  con¬ 
vert  one  another  back  again — and  all  with¬ 
out  any  suspicion  of  insincerity.  But  when 
we  find  very  great  revolutions  of  opinion,  at 
the  same  time  very  sudden,  and  exquisitely 
well-timed  in  relation  to  private  interest ; — 
when  we  find  these  changes,  let  them  be  what 
they  may,  always,  like  those  of  the  heliotrope, 
towards  the  sun  ; — when  we  find  a  man  utter- 

*  The  Rehearsal  Transprosed. — Vol.  I.  pp.  97, 
98,  99,  100,  101. 

t  Locke’s  Works  —Vol.  V.  p.  79. 
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ly  uncharitable  even  to  his  own  previous  er¬ 
rors,  and  maligning  and  abusing  all  who  still 
retain  them,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
motives  which  have  animated  him.  On  this 
subject  Marvell  himself  well  observes — 

‘  Though  a  man  be  obliged  to  change  a  him- 
dred  times  backward  and  forward,  if  his  judg¬ 
ment  be  so  weak  and  variable,  yet  there  are 
some  drudgeries  that  no  man  of  honor  would 
put  himself  upon,  and  but  few  submit  to  it  if 
they  were  imposed ;  as,  suppose  one  had  thought 
fit  to  pass  over  from  one  persuasion  of  the 
Christian  religion  into  another,  he  w'ould  not 
choose  to  spit  thrice  at  every  article  that  he 
relinquished,  to  curse  solemnly  his  father  and 
mother  for  having  educated  him  in  those  opi¬ 
nions,  to  animate  his  new  acquaintances  to 
the  massacring  of  his  former  comrades. 
These  are  businesses  that  can  only  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  a  renegade  of  Algiers  and  Tunis ; — to 
overdo  in  expiation,  and  gain  better  credence 
of  being  a  ^ncere  Mussulman.* 

Marvell  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
progress  of  Parker’s  conversion — of  the  trans¬ 
formation  by  which  the  maggot  became  a  car¬ 
rion-fly.  In  the  second  part  of  the  Rehearsal, 
after  a  humorous  description  of  his  parentage 
and  youth,  he  tells  us  that  at  the  Restoration 
‘  he  came  to  London,  where  he  spent  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  creeping  into  all  corners  and 
companies,  horoscoping  up  and  down  ’  (‘  as- 
trologizing  ’  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it) 
concerning  the  duration  of  the  government ; 
— not  considering  any  thing  as  best,  but  as 
most  lasting,  and  most  profitable.  And  after 
having  many  times  cast  a  figure,  he  at  last 
satisfied  himself  that  the  Episcopal  govern¬ 
ment  would  endure  as  long  as  this  King  lived, 
and  from  thenceforward  cast  about  how  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Church  of  England,  and  find 
the  highway  to  her  preferments.  In  order  to 
this,  he  daily  enlarged  not  only  his  conversa¬ 
tion  but  his  conscience,  and  was  made  free 
of  some  of  the  town  vices ;  imagining,  like 
Muleasses,  King  of  Tunis,  (for  I  take  witness 
that  on  all  occasions  I  treat  him  rather  abov« 
his  quality  than  otherwise,)  that,  by  hiding 
himself  among  the  onions,  he  should  escape 
being  traced  by  his  perfumes.’!  Marvell 
sketches  the  early  history  and  character  of 
Parker  in  both  partsofthe  though, 

as  might  be  expected,  with  greater  severity 
in  the  second  than  in  the  first.  A  few  ludi¬ 
crous  sentences  may  not  displease  the  reader. 
He  says : 

‘  This  gentleman,  as  I  have  heard,  after  he 
had  read  Don  Quixote  and  the  Bible,  besides 
such  school-books  as  were  necessary  for  his  age, 

•  Rehearsal  Trasprosed. — Vol.  I.  pp.  91,  92.  'U  '! 

t  Ibid,  vol  11.  pp.  77,  78. 
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was  sent  early  to  the  university ;  and  there 
studied  hard,  and  in  a  short  time  became  a  com- 

f)etent  rhetorician,  and  no  ill  disputant.  He  liad 
earned  how  to  erect  a  thesis,  and  to  defend  it 
pro  and  con  with  a  serviceable  distinction.  .  .  . 
And  BO,  thinking  himself  now  ripe  and  qualified 
for  the  greatest  undertakings  and  highest  for¬ 
tune,  he  therefore  exchanged  the  narrowness  of 
the  university  for  the  town ;  but  conjing  out  of 
the  confinement  of  the  square  cap  and  the  quad¬ 
rangle  into  the  open  air,  the  w’orld  began  to  turn 
round  with  him,  which  he  imagined,  though  it 
were  his  own  giddiness,  to  be  nothing  less  than 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  This  accident 
concurring  so  happily  to  increase  the  good  opin¬ 
ion  which  he  naturally  had  of  himself,  he  thence¬ 
forward  applied  to  gain  a  like  reputation  w’ith 
others.  He  followed  the  town  life,  haunted  the 
best  companies  ;  and  to  polish  himself  from  any 
pedantic  roughness,  he  read  and  saw  the  plays 
witli  much  care,  and  more  proficiency  than  most 
of  the  auditory.  But  all  this  while  he  forgot 
not  the  main  chance  ;  but  hearing  of  a  vacancy 
with  a  nobleman,  he  clapped  in,  and  easily  ob¬ 
tained  to  be  his  chaplain :  from ‘that  day  you 
may  take  the  date  of  his  preferments  and  his 
ruin ;  for  having  soon  wrought  himself  dexter¬ 
ously  into  his  patron’s  favor,  by  short  graces  and 
sermons,  and  a  mimical  way  of  drolling  upon 
the  Puritans,  which  he  knew  w’ould  take  both  at 
chapel  and  at  table,  he  gained  a  great  authority 
likewise  among  all  the  domestics.  They  all  lis¬ 
tened  to  him  as  an  oracle ;  and  they  allowed 
him,  by  common  consent,  to  have  not  only  all 
the  divinity,  but  more  wit,  too,  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  family  put  together . Noth¬ 

ing  now  must  serve  him,  but  he  must  be  a  mad¬ 
man  in  print,  and  w’rite  a  book  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity.  There  he  distributes  all  the  territories 
of  conscience  into  the  Prince’s  province,  and 
makes  the  Hierarchy  to  be  but  Bishops  of  the 
air ;  and  talks  at  such  an  extravagant  rate  in 
things  of  higher  concernment,  that  the  reader 
will  avow  that  in  the  whole  discourse  he  had  not 
one  lucid  interval.’* 

The  work  here  mentioned,  his  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Polity,  was  published  in  the  year  1670. 
But  the  book  which  called  forth  Marvell,  was 
a  Preface  to  a  posthumous  work  of  Archbishop 
Bramhall’s,  which  appeared  in  1672.  In  this 
Apiece  Parker  had  displayed  his  usual  zeal 
against  the  Nonconformists  with  more  than 
usual  acrimony,  and  pushed  to  the  uttermost 
extravagance  his  favorite  maxims  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  tyranny.  Like  his  previous  works  on 
similar  matters,  it  was  anonymous,  though  the 
author  was  pretty  well  known.  Marvell  dubs 
him  ‘Mr.  Bayes,’  under  which  name  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  had  ridiculed  Dryden  in  the 
well-known  play  of  the  Rehearsal ;  from  the 
title  of  which  Marvell  designated  his  book. 
The  Rehearsal  Transprosed.  The  latter 
word  was  suggested  by  the  scene  in  which 
Mr.  Bayes  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in 

*  Rehearsal  Transprosed — Vol.  I.  pp.  62-69. 
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which  he  manufactured  his  plays.  ‘  Bayes 
‘ — Why,  sir,  my  first  rule  is  the  rule  of  trans- 
‘  version,  or  regula  duplex, — changing  verse 
‘  into  prose,  or  prose  into  verse,  alternative,  as 
‘  you  please.’  ‘  Smith — W  ell,  but  how  is  this 
‘  done  by  rule,  sir  V  ‘  Bayes — Why  thus,  sir ; 

‘  nothing  so  easy  when  understood.  I  take  a 
‘  book  in  my  hand,  either  at  home  or  elsewhere, 

‘  for  that’s- all  one:  if  there  be  any  wit  in’t,  as 
‘  there  is  no  book  but  has  some,  I  transverse 
‘  it ;  that  is,  if  it  be  prose  put  it  into  verse, 

‘  (but  that  takes  up  some  time,)  and  if  it  be 
‘  verse  put  it  into  prose.’  ‘  JoAnson—Methinks, 

‘  Mr.  Bayes,  that  putting  verse  into  prose 
‘  should  be  called  transprosing J  ‘  Bayes — 

‘  By  my  troth,  sir,  ’tis  a  very  good  notion  and 
‘  hereafter  it  shall  be  so.’ 

The  success  of  the  Rehearsal  was  instant 
and  signal.  ‘  After  Parker  had  for  some  years 
‘entertained  the  nation  with  several  virulent 
‘  books,’  says  Burnet,  ‘  he  was  attacked  by 
‘  the  liveliest  droll  of  the  age,  who  wrote  in  a 
‘  burlesque  strain,  but  with  so  peculiar  and 
‘  entertaining  a  conduct,  that,  from  the  king 
‘  down  to  the  tradesman,  his  books  were  read 
‘  with  great  pleasure  ;  that  not  only  humbled 
‘  Parker,  but  the  wdiole  party ;  for  the  author 
‘  of  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed  had  all  the 
‘  men  of  wit,  (or,  as  the  French  phrase  it,  all 
‘  the  laughers,)  on  his  side.’ 

In  fact,  Marvell  exhibited  his  adversary  in 
so  ridiculous  a  light  that  even  his  ow'n  party 
could  not  keep  their  countenances.  The 
unhappy  churchman  resembled  Gulliver  at 
the  court  of  Brobdignag,  when  the  mischiev¬ 
ous  page  stuck  him  into  the  marrow-bone. 
He  cut  such  a  ridiculous  figure,  that,  says  the 
author,  even  the  King  and  his  courtiers  could 
not  help  laughing  at  him. 

The  first  part  of  the  Rehearsal  elicited 
several  answers.  They  were  written  for  the 
most  part  in  very  unsuccessfuF  imitation  of 
Marvell’s  style  of  banter,  and  are  now  wholly 
forgotten.  Marvell  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  obtain  ef¬ 
fective  replies,  and  of  the  hopes  of  preferment 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  inspired  their 
authors.  Parker  himself  for  some  time  de¬ 
clined  any  reply.  At  last  came  out  his  Re¬ 
proof  to  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  in  which 
he  urged  the  Government  ‘  io  crush  the  pesti- 
‘  lent  wit,  the  servant  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
friend  of  Milton.’  To  this  work  Marvell  re¬ 
plied  in  the  second  part  of  the  Rehearsal.  He 
was  further  spirited  to  it  by  an  anonymous 
letter,  pleasant  and  laconic  enough,  left  for 
him  at  a  friend’s  house,  signed  ‘  T.  G.,’  and 
concluding  with  the  words — ‘  If  thou  darest 
to  print  any  lie  or  libel  against  Dr.  Parker, 
by  the  eternal  God,  I  will  cut  thy  throat  I’ 
He  who  wrote  it,  whoever  he  was,  was  igno- 
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rant  of  Marvell’s  nature,  if  he  thought  there¬ 
by  to  intimidate  him  into  silence.  His  in¬ 
trepid  spirit  was  but  further  provoked  by  this 
insolent  threat,  which  he  took  care  to  publish 
in  the  title-page  of  his  Reply.  To  this  pub¬ 
lication  Parker  attempted  no  rejoinder.  An¬ 
thony  Wood  himself  tells  us,  that  Parker 
‘judged  it  more  prudent  to  lay  down  the 
cudgels,  than  to  enter  the  lists  again  with  an 
untowardly  combatant,  so  hugely  well  versed 
and  experienced  in  the  then  but  newly  re¬ 
fined  art,  though  much  in  mode  and  fashion 
ever  since,  of  sporting  and  jeering  buffoonery. 
It  was  generally  thought,  however,  by  many 
of  those  who  were  otherwise  favorers  of 
Parker’s  cause,  that  the  victory  lay  on  Mar¬ 
vell’s  side,  and  it  wrought  this  good  effect  on 
Parker,  that  for  ever  after  it  took  down  his 
great  spirit.’  And  Burnet  tells  us,  that  he 
‘  withdrew  from  the  town,  and  ceased  writing 
for  some  years.’  Of  this  greatest  work  of 
Marvell’s  singular  genius  it  is  difficult,  even 
if  we  had  .space  for  it,  to  present  the  reader 
with  any  considerable  extracts.  The  allu¬ 
sions  are  often  so  obscure — the  wit  of  one 
page  is  so  dependent  on  that  of  another — 
the  humor  and  pleasantry  are  so  continuous 
— and  the  character  of  the  work,  from  its 
very  nature,  is  so  excursive,  that  its  merits 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  on  a  regular 
perusal.  We  regret  to  say,  also,  that  there 
are  other  reasons  which  render  any  very 
lengthened  citations  undesirable.  The  work 
has  faults  which  would,  in  innumerable 
cases,  disguise  its  real  merit  from  modern 
readers,  or  rather  deter  them  from  giving  it 
a  reading  altogether.  It  is  characterized  by 
much  of  the  coarseness  which  was  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  that  age,  and  from  which  Marvell  was 
by  no  means  free  ;  though,  as  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  hereafter  to  show,  his  spirit  was  far 
from  partaking  of  the  malevolence  of  ordi¬ 
nary  satirists.  Some  few  instances  of  felici¬ 
tous  repartee,  or  ludicrous  imagery,  which 
we  have  noted  in  a  reporusal  of  the  work, 
will  be  found  further  on. 

Yet  the  reader  must  not  infer  that  the 
only,  or  even  the  chief,  merit  of  the  Rehear¬ 
sal  Transprosed  consists  in  wit  and  banter. 
Not  only  is  there,  amidst  all  its  ludicrous 
levities,  ‘  a  vehemence  of  solemn  reproof, 
and  an  eloquence  of  invective,  that  awes  one 
with  the  spirit  of  the  modern  Junius;’*  but 
there  are  many  passages  of  very  powerful 
reasoning  in  advocacy  of  truths  then  but  ill 
understood,  and  of  rights  which  had  been 
shamefully  violated. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  passages  of 
the  work  are  those  in  which  Marvell  refers 

*  D’IsracIi. 


to  his  great  friend,  John  Milton.  Parker, 
with  his  customary  malignity,  had  insinuated 
that  the  poet,  who  was  then  living  in  cau¬ 
tious  retirement,  might  have  been  the  author 
of  the  Rehearsal — apparently  with  the  view 
of  turning  the  indignation  of  Government 
upon  the  illustrious  recluse.  Marvell  had 
always  entertained  towards  Milton  a  feeling 
of  reverence  akin  to  idolatry,  and  this  stroke 
of  deliberate  malice  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  generously  hastened  to  throw  his 
shield  over  his  aged  and  prostrate  patron. 

About  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  second  part  of  the  Rehearsal ^  Marvell’s 
chivalrouslove  of  justice  impelled  him  again  to 
draw  the  sword.  In  1675,  Dr.  Croft,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  had  published  a  work  entitled 
‘  The  Naked  Truth,  or  the  true  state  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  by  a  humble  Moderator.’ 
This  work  deserved  the  character  of  that 
sermon  which  Corporal  Trim  shook  out  of 
the  volume  of  Stevinus.  ‘  If  you  have  no  ob¬ 
jections,’  said  Mr.  Shandy  to  Dr.  Slop, 

‘  Trim  shall  read  it.’  ‘  Not  in  the  least,’  re¬ 
plied  Dr.  Slop,  ‘  for  it  does  not  appear  on 
which  side  of  the  question  it  is  wrote;  it  may 
be  a  composition  of  a  divine  of  our  church 
as  well  as  of  yours,  so  that  we  run  equal 
risks.’  ‘Tis  wrote  upon  neither  side,’  quoth 
Trim,  ‘  for  it  is  only  upon  conscience,  an’ 
please  your  honors.’  Even  so  was  it  with 
the  good  Bishop’s  little  piece.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  neither  side.  It  enjoined  on  all  re¬ 
ligious  parties  the  unwelcome  duties  of  for¬ 
bearance  and  charity ;  but  as  it  especially 
exposed  the  danger  and  folly  of  enforcing  a 
minute  uniformity,  it  could  not  be  suffered  to 
pass  unchallenged  in  that  age  of  high  church 
intolerance.  It  was  petulantly  attacked  by  Dr. 
Francis  Turner,  Master  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
‘•Animadversions  on  the  Naked  Truth.’  This 
provoked  our  satirist,  who  replied  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled,  ‘  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the  Divine 
in  Mode.’  He  here  fits  his  antagonist  with 
a  character  out  of  Etherege’s  ‘Man  of 
Mode’ — as  he  had  before  fitted  Parker 
with  one  from  Buckingham’s  ‘  Rehearsal.’ 
The  merits  and  defects  of  this  pamphlet 
are  of  much  the  same  order  as  those  of 
his  former  work — it  is  perhaps  less  dis¬ 
figured  by  coarseness  and  vehemence.  Of 
Dr.  Croft’s  pamphlet,  he  beautifully  expresses 
a  feeling,  of  which  we  imagine  few  of  us  can 
have  been  unconscious  when  perusing  any 
work  which  strongly  appeals  to  our  reason 
and  c  mscience,  and  in  which,  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  we  seem  to  recognize  what  we  have 
often  thought,  but  never  uttered.  ‘  It  is  a 
book  of  that  kind,  that  no  Christian  can  pe¬ 
ruse  it  without  wishing  himself  to  have  been 
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the  author,  and  almost  imagining  that  he  is  so: 

'  the  conceptions  therein  being  of  so  eternal 
an  idea,  that  every  man  finds  it  to  be  but  a 
copy  of  the  origind  in  his  own  mind.’  ! 

To  this  little  brochure  was  attached,  *  A 
Short  Historical  Essay  concerning  general 
Councils,  Creeds,  and  Impositions  in  matters 
of  Religion.’  It  is  characterized  by  the  same 
strong  sense  and  untiring  vivacity  as  his  other  i 
writings,  and  evinces  a  creditable  acquaint- j 
ance  with  ecclesiastical  history  ;  but  it  is  nei-! 
.  ther  copious  nor  profound  enough  for  the 
subject. 

In  1677,  Marvell  published  his  last  contro¬ 
versial  piece,  elicited  like  the  rest  by  his  dis¬ 
interested  love  of  fair  play.  It  was  a  defence 
of  the  celebrated  divine,  John  Howe,  whose 
conciliatory  tract  on  the  ‘  Divine  Prescience  ’ 
had  been  rudely  assailed  by  three  several  an¬ 
tagonists.  This  little  volume,  which  is 
throughout  in  Marvell’s  vein,  is  now  extreme¬ 
ly  scarce,  is  not  included  in  any  edition  of 
his  works,  and  was  evidently  unknown  to  any 
of  his  biographers. 

His  last  work  of  any  extent  was  entitled, 

*  An  Account  of  the  growth  of  Popery  and 
Arbitrary  Government  in  England.’  It  first 
appeared  in  1678.  It  is  written  with  much 
vigor — boldly  vindicates  the  great  principles 
of  the  constitutiDn — and  discusses  the  limits 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  gloomy  antici¬ 
pations  expressed  by  the  author  were  but  too 
well  justified  by  the  public  events  which  tran¬ 
spired  subsequently  to  his  death.  But  the 
fatal  consequences  of  the  principles  and  poli¬ 
cy  he  denounced,  were  happily  averted  by  the 
Revolution  of  16S8. 

A  reward  was  offered  by  the  Government 
for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  this  ‘  libel,’ 
as  it  was  pleasantly  designated.  Marvell 
seems  to  have  taken  the  matter  very  coolly^ 
and  thus  humorously  alludes  to  the  subject  in 
a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Ramsden,  dated  June 
10,  1678 — ‘  There  came  out  about  Christmas 
last,  here,  a  large  book  concerning  the  growth 
of  Popery  and  arbitrary  government.  There 
have  been  great  rewards  offered  in  private, 
and  considerable  in  the  Gazette,  to  any  one 
who  could  inform  of  the  author  or  printer, 
but  not  yet  discovered.  Three  or  four  print¬ 
ed  books  since  have  described,  as  near  as  it 
was  proper  to  go,  (the  man  being  a  member 
of  Parliament,)  Mr.  Marvell  to  have  been  the 
author ;  but,  if  he  had,  surely  he  should  not 
have  escaped  being  questioned  in  Parliament, 
or  some  other  place.’ 

Marvell  also  published,  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  several  other  political  pamph¬ 
lets,  which,  though  now  forgotten,  w'ere  doubt¬ 
less  not  without  their  influence  in  unmasking 
corruption  and  rousing  the  nation  to  a  con- 
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I  sciousness  of  its  political  degradation.  One 
jeu  (Tesprit — a  parody  on  the  speeches  of 
Charles  II. — in  which  the  flippancy  and  easy 
impudence  of  those  singular  specimens  of 
royal  eloquence  are  happily  mimicked  and 
scarcely  caricatured,  is  very  characteristic  of 
his  caustic  humor.  A  few  sentences  may 
not  displease  the  reader. 

‘  I  told  you  at  our  last  meeting,  the  winter  w’as 
the  fittest  time  for  business,  and  truly  1  thought 
so,  till  my  lord-treasurer  assured  me  the  spring 
was  the  best  season  for  salads  and  subsidies.  . 

.  .  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will  think  it  dan¬ 
gerous  to  make  me  too  rich ;  but  I  do  not  fear 
it,  for  I  promise  you  faithfully,  whatever  you  give, 
me,  I  will  always  want ;  and,  although  in  other 
things  my  word  may  be  thought  a  slender  au¬ 
thority,  yet  in  that,  you  may  rely  on  me,  I  will 
never  break  it  ....  I  can  bear  my  straits  with 
patience  ;  but  my  lord-treasurer  does  protest  to 
me,  that  the  revenue,  as  it  now  stands,  will  not 
serve  him  and  me  too.  One  of  us  must  pinch  for 
it,  if  you  do  not  help  me.  .  .  .  What  shall  w'e  do 
for  ships  then?  I  hint  this  only  to  you,  it  being 
your  business,  not  mine.  I  know  by  experience 
1  can  live  without  ships.  I  lived  ten  years 
abroad  without,  and  never  had  my  health  better  in 
my  life;  but  how  you  will  be  without,!  will  leave 
I  toyourselves  to  judge,  and  tliereforc  hint  thisonly 
by-the-bye.  I  don’t  insist  upon  it.  There  is  an- 
!  other  thing  I  must  press  more  earnestly,  and  that 
I  is  this :  it  seems  a  good  part  of  my  revenue  will 
1  expire  in  two  or  three  years,  except  you  will  be 
pleased  to  continue  it.  I  have  to  say  for  it — 
pray,  wdiy  do  you  give  me  so  much  as  you  have 
done,  unless  you  resolve  to  give  on  as  fast  as  I 
call  for  it  ?  The  najion  hates  you  already  for 
giving  so  much,  and  I  will  hate  you  too  if  you  do 
not  give  me  more.  So  that,  if  you  do  not  stick 
to  me  you  will  not  have  a  friend  in  England.  .  . 

.  Therefore  look  to  it,  and  take  notice,  that  if 
you  do  not  make  me  rich  enough  to  undo  you,  it 
shall  lie  at  your  door.  For  my  part  I  wash  my 
hands  on  it  ...  I  have  converted  my  natural 
sons  from  Popery.  .  .  .  ’T  would  do  one’s  heart 
good  to  liear  how  prettily  George  can  read  al¬ 
ready  in  the  Psalter.  They  are  all  fine  children. 
Good  bless  ’em,  and  so  like  me  in  their  under¬ 
standings  !  But,  as  I  was  saying,  1  have,  to 
please  you,  given  a  pension  to  your  favorite,  my 
Lord  Lauderdale,  not  so  much  that  I  thought  he 
wanted  it,  as  that  you  would  take  it  kindly. ...  I 
know  not,  for  my  part,  wdiat  factious  men  would 
have  ;  but  this  1  am  sure  of,  my  predecessors 
never  did  any  thing  like  this,  to  gain  the  good¬ 
will  of  their  subjects.  So  much  for  your  religion, 
and  now  for  your  property.  ...  I  must  now  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  that  by  my  lord-treasurers  advice,  1 
have  made  a  considerable  retrenchment  upon 
my  expenses  in  candles  and  charcoal,  and  do  not 
intend  to  stop ;  but  will,  with  your  help,  look  into 
ihe  late  embezzlements  ofmy  dripping-pans  and 
kitchen-stuff,  of  which  by  the  way,  upon  my  con¬ 
science,  neither  my  lord-treasurer  nor  nny  Lord 
Lauderdale  are  guilty.’* 

•  Marvell’s  Works. — Vol.  1.  p.  428,  429. 
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Marvell's  intrepid  patriotism  and  bold  writ¬ 
ings  had  now  made  him  so  odious  to  the  cor¬ 
rupt  court,  and  especially  to  the  bigoted  heir 
presumptive  James,  that  he  was  compelled 
frequently  to  conceal  himself  for  fear  of  as¬ 
sassination.  lie  makes  an  alTecting  allusion 
to  this  in  one  of  his  private  letters. — ‘  3Iagis 
occidere^'  says  he,  ‘  mttuo  quam  occidi ;  non 
quod  vitam  tanti  std  ne  imparatus 

moriarJi 

He  died  August  IG,  1678,  the  very  year 
that  his  obnoxious  work  on  the  growth  of 
Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government  appeared ; 
and  as  he  was  in  vigorous  health  just  before, 
strong  suspicions  were  entertained  that  he 
had  been  poisoned. 

In  person,  according  to  the  description  of 
Aubrey,  who  knew  him  well,  Marvell  ‘  was  of 
a  middling  stature,  pretty  strong  set,  round¬ 
ish-faced,  cherry-cheeked,  hazel-eyed,  brown¬ 
haired.  In  his  conversation  he  was  modest, 
and  of  very  few  words.  He  was  wont  to  say, 
he  would  not  drink  high  or  freely  with  any 
one  with  whom  he  could  not  trust  his  life.’ 
Captain  Thompson  gives  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  account  of  his  complexion  and  the  color 
of  his  eyes ;  but,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  he 
does  not  mention  his  authority.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  has  been  giving  us  a  de¬ 
scription  from  the  impression  conveyed  by  his 
portraits,  of  which  there  are  two,  without  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  effects  of  time ;  so  that  we 
have  but  the  picture  of  a  picture. 

Of  the  editions  of  Marvell’s  collected  works, 
that  of  172G,  in  two  volumes  duodecimo,  con¬ 
tains  only  his  poems  and  some  of  his  private 
letters.  That  of  Captain  Thompson,  in  three 
volumes  quarto,  was  published  in  1776.  Yet 
even  this,  as  already  said,  omits  one  treatise. 
The  Captain’s  diligence  is  indeed  worthy  of 
commendation,  and  his  enthusiasm  may  be 
pardoned.  But  he  was  far  from  being  a  cor¬ 
rect  or  judicious  editor  ;  and  is  often  betray¬ 
ed  by  his  indiscriminate  admiration  into  ex¬ 
cessive  and  preposterous  eulogy.  The  only 
separate  biography  is,  we  believe,  the  little 
volume  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  characteristic  attribute  of  Marvell’s 
genius  was  unquestionably  wit,  in  all  the  va-| 
rieties  of  which — brief  sententious  sarcasm,  | 
fierce  invective,  light  raillery,  grave  irony, 
and  broad  laughing  humor — he  seems  to  have 
been  by  nature  almost  equally  fitted  to  excel. 
To  say  that  he  has  equally  excelled  in  all 
would  be  untrue,  though  striking  examples  of 
each  might  easily  be  selected  from  his  writ¬ 
ings.  The  activity  with  which  his  mind  sug- 

•  Cooke’s  Life  of  Marvell^  prefixed  to'his  Poems^ 
p.  14. 


gests  ludicrous  images  and  analogies  is  as* 
tonishing ;  he  often  absolutely  startles  us  by 
the  remoteness  and  oddity  of  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  supplied,  and  by  the  unexpect¬ 
ed  ingenuity  and  felicity  of  his  repartees. 

\l\%forte^  however,  appears  to  be  a  grave 
ironical  banter,  which  he  often  pursues  at  such 
a  length  that  there  seems  no  limit  to  his  fer¬ 
tility  of  invention.  In  his  endless  accumu¬ 
lation  of  ludicrous  images  and  allusions,  the 
untiring  exhaustive  ridicule  with  which  he 
will  play  upon  the  same  topics,  he  is  unique  ; 
yet  this  peculiarity  not  seldom  leads  him  to 
drain  the  generous  wine  even  to  the  dregs — 
to  spoil  a  series  of  felicitous  railleries  by  some 
far-fetched  conceit  or  unpardonable  extrava¬ 
gance. 

But  though  Marvell  was  so  great  a  master 
of  wit,  and  especially  of  that  caustic  species 
which  is  appropriate  to  satirists,  w'e  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  he  was  singularly  free  from 
many  of  the  faults  which  distinguish  that  ir¬ 
ritable  brotherhood.  Unsparing  and  merci¬ 
less  as  his  ridicule  is,  contemptuous  and  ludi¬ 
crous  as  are  the  lights  in  which  he  exhibits 
his  opponent;  nay,  further,  though  his  invec¬ 
tives  are  not  only  often  terribly  severe,  but 
(in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age)  of¬ 
ten  grossly  coarse  and  personal,  it  is  still  im¬ 
possible  to  detect  a  single  particle  of  malig¬ 
nity.  His  general  tone  is  that  of  broad 
laughing  banter,  or  of  the  most  cutting  invec¬ 
tive;  but  he  appears  equally  devoid  ofmalev- 
olence  in  both.  In  the  one,  he  seems  amus¬ 
ing  himself  with  opponents  too  contemptible 
to  move  his  anger ;  in  the  other  to  lay  on 
j  with  the  stern  imperturbable  gravity  of  one 
who  is  performing  the  unpleasant  but  neces¬ 
sary  functions  of  a  public  executioner.  This 
freedom  from  the  usual  faults  of  satirists  may 
be  traced  to  several  causes ;  partly  to  the 
bonhommie  which,  with  all  his  talents  for  sa¬ 
tire,  was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  which  rendered  him  as  little  disposed  to 
take  offence,  and  as  placable  when  it  was  of¬ 
fered,  as  any  man  of  his  time  ;  partly  to  the 
integrity  of  his  nature,  which,  while  it 
prompted  him  to  champion  any  cause  in 
which  justice  had  been  outraged  or  inno¬ 
cence  wronged,  effectually  preserved  him  from 
the  wanton  exercise  of  his  wit  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  malevolence ;  partly,  perhaps  prin¬ 
cipally,  to  the  fact,  that  both  the  above  quali¬ 
ties  restricted  him  to  encounters  in  which  he 
had  personally  no  concern.  If.  he  carried  a 
keen  sword,  it  was  a  most  peaceable  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly  weapon  ;  it  never  left  the  scabbard 
except  on  the  highest  provocation,  and  even 
then,  only  on  behalf  of  others.  His  magnani- 
mtiy,  self-control,  and  good  temper,  restrained 
him  from  avenging  any  insult  offered  to  him- 
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self; — his  chivalrous  love  of  justice  instantly 
roused  all  the  lion  within  him  on  behalf  of 
the  injured  and  oppressed.  It  is  perhaps 
well  for  Marvell’s  fame  that  his  quarrels  were 
not  personal :  had  they  been  so,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  such  powers  of  sarcasm  and 
irony  should  have  been  so  little  associated 
with  bitterness  of  temper. 

This  freedom  from  malignity  is  highly 
honorable  to  him.  In  too  many  cases  it 
must  be  confessed  that  wit  has  been  sadly 
dissociated  from  amiability  and  generosity. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion  between  that  quality  of  mind  and 
the  malevolent  passions,  as  numberless  illus¬ 
trious  examples  sufficiently  prove.  But  where 
wit  is  conjoined  with  malevolence,  the  latter 
more  effectually  displays  itself;  and  even 
where  there  is  originally  no  such  conjunc¬ 
tion,  wit  is  almost  always  combined  with  that 
constitutional  irritability  of  genius  which  it  so 
readily  gratifies,  and  which,  by  gratifying,  it 
transforms  into  something  worse.  Half  the 
tendencies  of  our  nature  pass  into  habits  only 
from  the  facilities  which  encourage  their  de¬ 
velopment.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  there 
is  not  a  tithe  of  the  quarrels  in  the  world  that 
there  used  to  be  when  all  men  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  wear  arms;  and  w'e  may  rest  as¬ 
sured,  that  many  a  waspish  temper  has  be¬ 
come  so,  principally  from  being  in  possession 
of  the  weapon  of  satire.  Not  seldom,  too,  it 
must  with  sorrow  be  admitted,  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  sense  of  the  ridiculous  has  been 
strangely  combined  with  a  morbid,  gloomy, 
saturnine  temperament,  which  looks  on  all 
things  with  a  jaundiced  imagination,  and  sur¬ 
veys  human  infirmities  and  foibles  with  feel¬ 
ings  not  more  remote  from  those  of  compas¬ 
sionate  benevolence  than  of  good-humored 
mirth.  Happy  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Cow- 
per,  the  influence  of  a  benign  heart  and  un¬ 
feigned  humility,  prevents  this  tendency  from 
degenerating  into  universal  malevolence. 
There  are  few  things  more  shockingly  in¬ 
congruous  than  the  ghastly  union  of  wit  and 
misanthropy.  Wit  should  be  ever  of  open 
brow,  joyous,  and  frank-hearted.  Even  the 
severest  satire  may  be  delicious  reading, 
when  penned  with  the  bonhommie  of  Horace, 
or  of  Addison,  or  the  equanimity  of  Plato, 
or  of  Pascal.  Without  pretending  that  Mar¬ 
vell  had  aught  of  the  elegance  or  the  delicacy 
of  any  of  those  immortal  writers,  we  firmly 
believe  he  had  as  much  kindly  feeling  as  any 
of  them.  Unhappily  the  two  by  no  means  go 
together ;  there  may  be  the  utmost  refine¬ 
ment  without  a  particle  of  good-nature  ;  and 
a  great  deal  of  good  nature  without  any  refine¬ 
ment.  It  were  easy  to  name  writers,  who 
with  the  most  exquisite  grace  of  diction  can 
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as  little  disguise  the  malice  of  their  nature., 
as  Marvell,  with  all  his  coarseness,  can  make 
us  doubt  his  benevolence.  Through  the  veil 
of  their  language  (of  beautiful  texture,  but 
too  transparent)  we  see  chagrin  poorly  sim¬ 
ulating  mirth;  anger  struggling  to  appear 
contempt,  and  failing ;  scorn  writhing  itself 
into  an  aspect  of  ironical  courtesy,  but  with 
grim  distortion  in  the  attempt;  and  sarcasms 
urged  by  the  impulses  which,  under  different 
circumstances,  and  in  another  country,  would 
have  prompted  to  the  use  of  the  stiletto. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  regret  the 
coarseness,  often  amounting  to  buffoonery,  of 
Marvell’s  wit ;  though,  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  just  urged,  we  regard  it  with  the  more 
forbearance.  Other  palliations  have  been 
adverted  to,  derived  from  the  character  of  his 
adversaries,  the  haste  with  which  he  wrote,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  last  is  the  strong¬ 
est.  The  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife 
were  not  yet  discreditable  weapons,  or  thrown 
aside  as  fit  only  for  savage  warfare  ;  and  it  is 
even  probable,  that  many  of  the  things  which 
we  should  regard  as  gross  insults  would  then 
pass  as  pardonable  jests.  It  is  difficult  for 
us,  of  course,  to  imagine  that  callousness 
which  scarcely  regards  any  thing  as  an  insult 
but  what  is  enforced  by  the  argumrntum 
baculimim.  Between  the  feelintrs  of  our 
forefathers  and  our  own,  there  seems  to  have 
been  as  great  a  difference  as  between  those 
of  the  farmer  and  the  clergyman,  so  ludi¬ 
crously  described  by  Cowper,  in  his  ‘  Yearly 
Distress  :’ — 

“  O,  why  are  farmers  made  so  coarse, 

Or  clergy  made  so  fine  ? 

A  kick  that  scarce  would  move  a  horse, 

May  kill  a  sound  divine.” 

The  haste  with  which  Marvell  wrote  must 
also  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  inequal- 
ties  of  his  works.  It  was  not  the  age  in 
which  authors  elaborated  and  polished  with 
care,  or  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  the 
IbncB  labor ;  and  if  it  had  been,  Marvell  al¬ 
lowed  himself  no  leisure  for  the  task.  The 
second  part  of  the  ‘  Rehearsal,’  for  example, 
was  published  in  the  same  year  in  which 
Parker’s  ‘  Reproof’  appeared. — We  must 
profess  our  belief,  that  no  small  portion  of 
his  writings  stand  in  great  need  of  this  apol¬ 
ogy.  Exhibiting,  as  they  do,  amazing  vigor 
and  fertility,  the  wit  is  by  no  means  always 
of  the  first  order. 

We  must  not  quit  the  subject  of  his  wit, 
without  presenting  the  reader  with  some  few 
of  his  pleasantries;  premising  that  they  form 
hut  a  very  small  part  of  those  which  we  had 
marked  in  the  perusal  of  his  works ;  and 
that,  whatever  their  merit,  it  were  easy  to 
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find  others  far  superior  to  them,  if  we  could 
afford  space  for  long  citations. 

Ironically  bewailing  the  calamitous  effects 
of  printing,  our  author  exclaims — ‘  O  Print¬ 
ing  !  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the  peace  of 
mankind  ?  Lead,  when  moulded  into  bul¬ 
lets,  is  not  so  mortal  as  when  founded  into 
letters.  There  was  a  mistake,  sure,  in  the 
story  of  Cadmus;  and  the  serpent’s  teeth 
which  he  sowed,  were  nothing  else  but  the 
letters  which  he  invented.’  Parker  having 

^  o 

declared,  in  relation  to  some  object  of  his 
scurrility,  that  he  had  written,  ‘  not  to  impair 
his  esteem,’  but  ‘  to  correct  his  scribbling 
humor  ;’  Marvell  says — ‘  Our  author  is  as 
courteous  as  lightning ;  and  can  melt  the 
sword  without  ever  hurting  the  scabbard.’ 
After  alleging  that  his  opponent  often  has  a 
byplay  of  malignity  even  when  bestowing 
commendations,  he  remarks — ‘  The  author’s 
end  was  only  railing.  He  could  never  have 
induced  himself  to  praise  one  man  but  in 
order  to  rail  on*  another.  He  never  oils  his 
hone  but  that  he  may  whet  his  razor,  and 
that  not  to  shave,  but  to  cut  men’s  throats.’ 
On  Parker’s  absurd  and  bombastic  exagger- 
ation  of  the  merits  and  achievements  of 
Bishop  Bramhall,  Marvell  wittily  says — ‘  Any 
worthy  man  may  pass  through  the  world  un¬ 
questioned  and  safe,  with  a  moderate  recom¬ 
mendation  ;  but  when  he  is  thus  set  off  and 
bedaubed  with  rhetoric,  and  embroidered  so 
thick  that  you  cannot  discern  the  ground,  it 
awakens  naturally  (and  not  altogether  un¬ 
justly)  interest,  curiosity,  and  envy.  For  all 
men  pretend  a  share  in  reputation,  and  love 
not  to  see  it  engrossed  and  monopolized; 
and  are  subject  to  inquire  (as  of  great  estates 
suddenly  got)  whether  he  came  by  all  this 
honestly,  or  of  what  credit  the  person  is  that 
tells  the  storif  7  And  the  same  hath  hap¬ 
pened  as  to  this  bishop.  .  .  Men  seeing 

him  furbished  up  in  so  martial  accoutre¬ 
ments,  like  another  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux, 
and  having  never  before  heard  of  his  prowess, 
begin  to  reflect  what  giants  he  defeated,  and 
what  damsels  he  rescued.  .  .  After  all 

our  author’s  bombast,  when  we  have  searched 
all  over,  we  find  ourselves  bilked  in  our  ex¬ 
pectation  ;  and  he  hath  created  the  Bishop, 
like  a  St.  Christopher  in  the  Popish  churches, 
as  big  as  ten  porters,  and  yet  only  employed 
to  sweat  under  the  burden  of  an  infant.’  Of 
the  paroxysms  of  rage  with  which  Parker 
refers  to  one  of  his  adversaries,  whom  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  by  his  initials,  Marvell  says — ‘  As 
oft  as  he  does  but  name  those  two  first  let¬ 
ters,  he  is,  like  the  island  of  Fayal,  on  fire  in 
threescore  and  ten  places ;’  and  affirms,  ‘  that 
if  he  were  of  that  fellow’s  diet  here  about 
town,  that  epicurizes  on  burning  coals, 


drinks  healths  in  scalding  brimstone, 
scranches  the  glasses  for  his  dessert,  and 
draws  his  breath  through  glowing  tobacco- 
pipes,  he  could  not  show  more  flame  than  he 
always  does  upon  that  subject.’  Parker,  in 
a  passage  of  unequalled  absurdity,  having  re¬ 
presented  Geneva  as  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lake  Leman,  Marvell  ingeniously  represents 
the  blunder  as  the  subject  of  discussion  in  a 
private  company,  where  various  droll  solu¬ 
tions  are  proposed,  and  where  he,  with  ex¬ 
quisite  irony,  pretends  to  take  Parker’s  part. 

‘  I,’  says  Marvell,  ‘  that  was  still  on  the 
doubtful  and  excusing  part,  said,  that  to  give 
the  right  situation  of  a  town,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  first  to  know  in  what  position  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  head  then  was  when  he  made  his 
observation,  and  that  might  cause  a  great 
diversity — as  much  as  this  came  to.’  Hav¬ 
ing  charged  his  adversary  with  needlessly 
obtruding  upon  the  world  some  petty  matters 
which  concerned  only  himself,  from  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  idea  of  his  own  importance,  Mar¬ 
vell  drolly  says — ‘  When  a  man  is  once  pos¬ 
sessed  with  this  fanatic  kind  of  spirit,  he 
imagines  if  a  shoulder  do  but  itch  that  the 
world  has  galled  it  with  leaning  on  it  so  long, 
and  therefore  he  wisely  shrugs  to  remove  the 
globe  to  the  other.  If  he  chance  but  to 
sneeze,  he  salutes  himself,  and  courteously 
prays  that  the  foundations  of  the  earth  bp  not 
shaken.  And  even  so  the  author  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity ,  ever  since  he  crept  up 
to  be  but  the  weathercock  of  a  steeple,  trem¬ 
bles  and  creaks  at  every  puff  of  wind  that 
blows  him  about,  as  if  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  falling,  and  the  state  tottered.’ 
After  ludicrously  describing  the  effect  of  the 
first  part  of  the  ‘  Rehearsal  ’  in  exacerbating 
all  his  opponent’s  evil  passions,  he  remarks 
— ‘  He  seems  not  so  fit  at  present  for  the 
archdeacon’s  seat,  as  to  take  his  place  below 
in  the  church  amongst  the  energumeni.' 
Parker  had  charged  him  with  a  sort  of  pla¬ 
giarism  for  having  quoted  so  many  passages 
out  of  his  book.  On  this  Marvell  observes 
— ‘  It  has,  I  believe,  indeed  angered  him,  as 
it  has  been  no  small  trouble  to  me ;  but  how 
can  I  help  it?  I  wish  he  would  be  pleased 
to  teach  me  an  art  (for,  if  any  man  in  the 
world,  he  hath  it)  to  answer  a  book  without 
turning  over  the  leaves,  or  without  citing 
passages.  In  the  mean  time,  if  to  transcribe 
so  much  out  of  him  must  render  a  man,  as  he 
therefore  styles  me,  a  “scandalous plagiary,” 
I  must  plead  guilty ;  but  by  the  same  law, 
whoever  shall  either  be  witness  or  prosecutor 
in  behalf  of  the  King,  for  treasonable  words, 
may  be  indicted  for  a  highwayman.’  Parker 
having  viewed  some  extravaganza  of  Mar¬ 
vell’s  riotous  wit  as  if  worthy  of  serious  com- 
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ment,  the  latter  says — ‘  Whereas  1  only  threw 
it  out  like  an  empty  cask  to  amuse  him, 
knowing  that  I  had  a  whale  to  deal  with, 
and  lest  he  should  overset  me; — he  runs 
away  with  it  as  a  very  serious  business,  and 
so  moyles  himself  with  tumbling  and  tossing 
it,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  melting  his  sperm¬ 
aceti.  A  cork,  I  see,  w'ill  serve  without  a 
hook ;  and,  instead  of  a  harping-iron,  this 
grave  and  ponderous  creature  may,  like  eels, 
be  taken  and  pulled  up  only  with  bobbing  ’ 
After  exposing  in  a  strain  of  uncommon  elo¬ 
quence  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  sus¬ 
pending  the  peace  of  the  nation  on  so  frivo¬ 
lous  a  matter  as  ‘  ceremonial,’  he  says — ‘  For 
a  prince  to  adventure  all  upon  such  a  cause, 
is  like  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  who 
fought  three  battles  for  an  imposition  upon 
sheep-skins and  ‘  for  a  clergyman  to  offer 
at  persecution  upon  this  ceremonial  account, 
is  (as  is  related  of  one  of  the  Popes)  to  jus¬ 
tify  his  indignation  for  his  peacock,  by  the 
example  of  God’s  anger  for  eating  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit.’  He  justifies  his  severity  to¬ 
wards  Parker  in  a  very  ludicrous  way — ‘  No 
man  needs  letters  of  marque  against  one  that 
is  an  open  pirate  of  other  men’s  credit.  I 
remember  within  our  own  time  one  Simons, 
who  robbed  always  on  the  bricolle — that  is 
to  say,  never  interrupted  the  passengers^  but 
still  set  upon  the  thieves  themselves,  after, 
like  Sir  John  Falstaff,  they  were  gorged  with 
a  booty  ;  and  by  this  way — so  ingenious  that 
it  was  scarce  criminal — he  lived  secure  and 
unmolested  all  his  days,  with  the  reputation 
of  a  judge  rather  than  of  a  highwayman.’ 
The  sentences  we  have  cited  are  all  taken 
from  the  ‘  Rehearsal.’  We  had  marked  many 
more  from  his  ‘  Divine  in  Mode,’  and  other 
writings,  but  have  no  space  for  them. 

But  he  who  supposes  Marvell  to  have  been 
nothing  but  a  wit,  simply  on  account  of  the 
predominance  of  that  quality,  will  do  him  in¬ 
justice.  It  is  the  common  lot  of  such  men, 
in  whom  some  one  faculty  is  found  on  a  great 
scale,  to  fail  of  part  of  the  admiration  due  to 
other  endowments ;  possessed  in  more  moder¬ 
ate  degree,  indeed,  but  still  in  a  degree  far 
from  ordinary.  We  are  subject  to  the  same 
illusion  in  gazing  on  mountain  scenery.  Fi.x- 
ing  our  eye  on  some  solitary  peak,  which 
towers  far  above  the  rest,  the  groups  of  sur¬ 
rounding  hills  look  positively  diminutive, 
though  they  may,  in  fact,  be  all  of  great  mag¬ 
nitude.' 

This  illusion  is  further  fostered  by  another 
circumstance,  in  the  case  of  great  wits.  As 
the  object  of  wit  is  to  amuse,  the  owl-like 
gravity  of  thousands  of  common  readers 
would  decide  that  wit  and  wisdom  must  dwell 
apart,  and  that  the  humorous  writer  must  ne¬ 


cessarily  be  a  trifling  one.  For  similar  reasons, 
they  look  with  sage  suspicion  on  every  signal 
display,  either  of  fancy  or  passion:  think  a 
splendid  illustration  nothing  but  the  ambus¬ 
cade  of  a  fallacy,  and  strong  emotion  as  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  confession  of  unsound  judgment. 
As  Archbishop  Whately  has  well  remarked, 
such  men  having  been  warned  that  ‘  ridicule 
is  not  the  test  of  truth,’  and  that  ‘  wisdom  and 
wit  are  not  the  same  thing,  distrust  every  thing 
that  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  witty ;  not 
having  judgment  to  perceive  the  combination, 
when  it  occurs,  of  wit  and  sound  reasoning. 
The  ivy  wreath  completely  conceals  from 
their  view  the  point  of  the  thyrsus' 

The  fact  is,  that  all  Marvell’s  endowments 
were  on  a  large  scale,  though  his  wit  greatly 
predominated.  His  judgment  was  remarka¬ 
bly  clear  and  sound,  his  logic  by  no  means 
contemptible,  his  sagacity  in  practical  matters 
great,  his  talents  for  business  apparently  of 
the  first  order,  and  his  industry  indefatigable. 
His  imagination,  though  principally  employed 
in  ministering  to  his  wit,  would,  if  sufficiently 
cultivated,  have  made  him  a  poet  considera¬ 
bly  above  mediocrity  ;  though  chiefly  alive  to 
the  ludicrous,  he  was  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  beautiful.  We  cannot,  indeed,  bestow 
all  the  praise  on  his  poems  which  some  of  his 
critics  have  assigned  them.  They  are  very 
plentifully  disfigured  by  the  conceits  and 
quaintnesses  of  the  age,  and  as  frequently 
want  grace  of  expression  and  harmony  of  num¬ 
bers.  Of  the  compositions  which  Captain 
Thompson’s  indiscriminate  admiration  would 
j  fain  have  affiliated  to  his  muse,  the  two  best 
are  proved — one  not  to  be  his,  and  the  other 
of  doubtful  origin.  The  former,  beginning — 

‘  When  Israel,  freed  from  Pharaoh’s  hand,’ 

is  a  well  known  composition  of  Dr.  Watts  ; 
the  other,  the  ballad  of  ‘William  and  Marga¬ 
ret,’  is  of  dubious  authorship.  Though  prob¬ 
ably  of  earlier  date  than  the  age  of  Mallet, 
its  reputed  author — the  reasons  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Thompson  gives  for  assigning  it  to  Mar¬ 
vell,  are  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Still, 
there  are  unquestionably  many  of  his  genu¬ 
ine  poems  which  indicate  a  rich,  though  ill- 
cultivated  fancy  ;  and  in  some  few  stanzas 
there  is  no  little  grace  of  expression.  The 
little  piece  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  entitled 
the  ‘  Emigrants,’  the  Fanciful  ‘  Dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Body  and  Soul,’  the  ‘  Dialogue  between 
the  Resolved  Soul  and  Created  Pleasure,’  and 
the  ‘  Coronet,’  all  contain  lines  of  much  ele¬ 
gance  and  sweetness.  It  is  in  his  satirical 
poems  that,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  his  mind,  his  fancy  appears  most 
vigorous  ;  though  these  are  largely  disfigured 
by  the  characteristic  defects  of  the  age,  and 
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many,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  entirely  with¬ 
out  merit.  With  two  or  three  lines  from  his 
ludicrous  satire  on  Holland,  we  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  amusing  the  reader.  Some  of  the 
strokes  of  humor  are  irresistibly  ridiculous : 

^  Holland,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land, 

As  but  the  otf-scouring  of  the  British  sand  ; 

And  so  much  earth  as  was  contributed 
By  English  pilots  when  they  heav’d  the  lead  ; 

Or  what  by  th’  ocean’s  slow  alluvion  fell, 

Of  shipwreck’d  cockle  and  the  muscle-shell ; 

This  indigested  vomit  of  the  sea 
Fell  to  the  Dutch  by  just  propriety. 

Glad  then,  as  miners  who  have  found  the  ore. 
They,  with  mad  labor  fish’d  the  land  to  shore ; 

And  dived  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if  it  had  been  of  ambergris  ; 

Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay. 

Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away  ; 

For  as  with  pigmies,  who  best  kills  the  crane. 
Among  the  hungry  he  that  treasures  grain. 

Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  blinkard  reigns. 

So  rules  among  the  drowned  he  that  drains. 

Not  who  first  see  the  rising  sun  commands : 

But  who  could  first  discern  the  rising  lands. 

Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak. 
Him  they  their  lord,  and  country’s  father,  speak.’ 

His  Latin  poems  are  among  his  best.  The 
composition  often  shows  no  contemptible  skill 
in  that  language  ;  and  here  and  there  the  dic¬ 
tion  and  versification  are  such  as  would  not 
have  absolutely  disgraced  his  great  coadjutor, 
Milton.  In  all  the  higher  poetic  qualities, 
there  can  of  course  be  no  comparison  between 
them. 

With  such  a  mind  as  we  have  ascribed  to 
him — and  we  think  his  works  fully  justify 
what  we  have  said — with  such  aptitudes  for 
business,  soundness  of  judgment,  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  readiness  of  sarcasm,  one 
might  have  anticipated  that  he  would  have 
taken  some  rank  as  an  orator.  Nature,  it  is 
certain,  had  bestowed  upon  him  some  of  the 
most  important  intellectual  endowments  of 
one.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  with  his  princi¬ 
ples  and  opinions  he  would  have  found  him¬ 
self  strangely  embarrassed  in  addressing  any 
parliament  in  the  days  of  Charles  IL,  and  stood 
but  a  moderate  chance  of  obtaining  a  candid 
hearing.  But  we  have  no  proof  that  he  ever 
made  the  trial.  His  parliamentary  career  in 
this  respect  resembled  that  of  a  much  greater 
man — Addison,  who,  with  wit  even  superior 
to  his  own,  and  with  much  more  elegance,  if 
not  more  strength  of  mind,  failed  signally  as 
a  speaker. 

Marvell's  learning  must  have  been  very 
extensive.  His  education  was  superior  :  and 
as  we  have  seen  from  the  testimony  of  Milton, 
his  industry  had  made  him  master,  during  his 
long  sojourn  on  the  continent,  of  several  con¬ 
tinental  languages.  It  is  certain,  also,  that 
he  continued  to  be  a  student  all  his  days : 


his  works  bear  ample  evidence  of  his  wide  and 
miscellaneous  reading.  He  appears  to  have 
been  well  versed  in  most  branches  of  litera¬ 
ture,  though  he  makes  no  pedantic  display  of 
erudition,  and  in  this  respect  is  favorably 
distinguished  from  many  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  ;  yet  he  cites  his  authors  with  the  famil¬ 
iarity  of  a  thorough  scholar.  In  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  history  he  appears  to  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  well  read;  and  derives  his  witty 
illustrations  from  such  remote  and  obscure 
sources,  that  Parker  did  not  hesitate  to  avow 
his  belief  that  he  had  sometimes  drawn  on  his 
invention  for  them.  In  his  Reply,  Marvell 
justifies  himself  in  all  the  alleged  instances, 
and  takes  occasion  to  show  that  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  learning  is  as  hollow  as  all  his  other 
pretensions. 

The  style  of  Marvell  is  very  unequal. 
Though  often  rude  and  unpolished,  it  abounds 
in  negligent  felicities,  presents  us  w'ith  fre¬ 
quent' specimens  of  vigorous  idiomatic  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  now  and  then  attains  no  mean  degree 
of  elegance.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  the  rev¬ 
olution  which  was  then  passing  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  ;  it  is  a  medium  between  the  involved 
and  periodic  structure  so  common  during  the 
former  half  of  the  century,  and  which  is  ill 
adapted  to  a  language  possessing  so  few  in¬ 
flections  as  ours,  and  that  simplicity  and  har¬ 
mony  which  were  not  fully  attained  till  the 
age  of  Addison.  There  is  a  very  large  in¬ 
fusion  of  short  sentences,  and  the  structure 
in  general  is  as  unlike  that  of  his  great  col¬ 
league’s  prose  as  can  be  imagined.  Many  of 
Marvell’s  pages  flow  with  so  much  ease  and 
grace,  as  to  be  not  unworthy  of  a  later  period. 
To  that  great  revolution  in  style  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded,  he  must  in  no  slight  degree 
have  contributed ;  for  little  as  his  works  are 
known  or  read  now,  the  most  noted  of  them 
were  once  universally  popular,  and  perused 
with  pleasure,  as  Burnet  testifies,  by  every 
body,  *  from  the  king  to  the  tradesman.’ 

Numerous  examples  show,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  even  the  rarest  talents  to  confer 
permanent  popularity  on  books  which  turn  on 
topics  of  temporary  interest,  however  absorb¬ 
ing  at  the  time.  If  Pascal’s  transcendant 
genius  has  been  unable  to  rescue  even  the 
Lettres  Provinciates  from  partial  oblivion,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  Marvell  should  have 
done  more  for  the  Rehearsal  Transjrrosed. 
Swift,  it  is  true,  about  half  a  century  later, 
has  been  pleased,  while  expressing  this  opin¬ 
ion,  to  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Marvell. 
‘  There  is  indeed,’  says  he,  ‘  an  exception, 
when  any  great  genius  thinks  it  worth  his 
while  to  expose  a  foolish  piece ;  so  we  still 
read  Marvell’s  answer  to  Parker  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  though  the  book  it  answers  be  sunk 
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long  ago:’  But  this  statement  is  scarcely  ap¬ 
plicable  now.  It  is  true  that  the ‘Rehearsal*  is 
occasionally  read  by  the  curious ;  but  it  is  by 
the  resolutely  curious  alone. 

Yet  assuredly  he  has  not  lived  in  vain  who 
has  successfully  endeavored  to  abate  the  nui¬ 
sances  of  his  own  time,  or  to  put  down  some 
insolent  abettor  of  vice  and  corruption.  Nor 
is  it  possible  in  a  world  like  this,  in  which 
there  is  such  continuity  of  causes  and  effects 
— where  one  generation  transmits  its  good 
and  its  evil  to  the  next,  and  the  consequences 
of  each  revolution  in  principles,  opinions,  or 
tastes,  are  propagated  along  the  whole  line 
of  humanity — to  estimate  either  the  degree  or 
perpetuity  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
complete  success  of  works  even  of  transient 
interest.  By  modifying  the  age  in  which  he 
lives,  a  man  may  indirectly  modify  the  char¬ 
acter  of  many  generations  to  come.  His 
works  may  be  forgotten  while  their  effects 
survive. 

Marvell’s  history  affords  a  signal  instance  of 
the  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  well- 
directed  satire.  There  are  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  decency,  vir¬ 
tue,  and  religion,  where  argument  and  per¬ 
suasion  both  fail.  Many,  indeed,  doubt  both 
the  legitimacy  of  the  weapon  itself,  and  the 
success  with  which  it  can  be  employed.  But 
facts  are  against  them.  To  hope  that  it  can 
ever  supply  the  place  of  religion  as  a  radical 
cure  for  vice  or  immortality,  would  be  chi¬ 
merical  ;  but  there  are  many  pernicious  cus¬ 
toms,  violations  of  propriety,  ridiculous,  yet 
tolerated,  follies,  which  religion  can  scarcely 
touch  without  endangering  her  dignity.  To 
assail  them  is  one  of  the  most  legitimate 
offices  of  satire  ;  nor  have  we  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  ‘  Spectator  ’  did  more  to  abate 
many  of  the  prevailing  follies  and  pernicious 
customs  of  the  age,  than  a  thousand  homilies. 
This,  however,  may  be  admitted,  and  yet  it 
may  be  said  that  it  does  not  reach  the  case  of 
Marvell  and  Parker.  Society,  it  may  be  ar¬ 
gued,  will  bear  the  exposure  of  its  own  evils 
with  great  equanimity,  and  perhaps  profit  by 
it — no  individual  being  pointed  at,  and  each 
being  left  to  digest  his  own  lesson,  under 
the  pleasant  conviction  that  it  was  designed 
principally  for  his  neighbors.  As  corpora¬ 
tions  will  perpetrate  actions  of  which  each  in¬ 
dividual  member  would  be  ashamed ;  so  cor¬ 
porations  will  listen  to  charges  which  every 
individual  member  would  regard  as  insults. 
But  no  man,  it  is  said,  is  likely  to  be  reclaim¬ 
ed  from  error  or  vice  by  being  naade  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  merciless  ridicule.  All  this  we  believe 
most  true.  But  then  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  it  may  not  be  the  satirist’s  object  to  re¬ 
claim  the  individual — he  may  have  little  hope 
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of  that  ;  it  may  be  for  the  sake  of  those 
whom  he  maligns  and  injures.  When  the 
exorcist  takes  Satan  in  hand,  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  an  Origenist,  and  ‘  believes  in  the 
conversion  of  the  devil,’  but  in  pity  to  the 
supposed  victims  of  his  malignity.  It  is 
much  the  same  when  a  man  like  Marvell 
undertakes  to  satirize  a  man  like  Parker. 
Even  such  a  man  may  be  abashed  and  con¬ 
founded,  though  he  cannot  be  reclaimed ;  and 
if  so,  the  satirist  gains  his  object  and  socie¬ 
ty  gets  the  benefit.  Experience  fully  shows 
us  that  there  are  many  men  who  will  be  re¬ 
strained  by  ridicule  long  after  they  are  lost  to 
virtue,  and  that  they  are  accessible  to  shame 
when  they  are  utterly  inaccessible  to  argu¬ 
ment. 

This  was  just  the  good  that  Marvell  effect¬ 
ed.  He  made  Parker,  it  is  true,  more  furi¬ 
ous  ;  but  he  diverted,  if  he  could  not  turn 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  and  thus  prevent¬ 
ed  mischief.  Parker,  and  others  like  him, 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  inflame  angry 
passions,  to  revive  the  most  extravagant  pre¬ 
tensions  of  tyranny,  and  to  preach  up  another 
crusade  against  the  Nonconformists.  Mar¬ 
vell’s  books  were  a  conductor  to  the  danger¬ 
ous  fluid ;  if  there  was  any  explosion  at  all, 
it  w.as  an  explosion  of  merriment.  ‘  He  had 
all  the  laughers  on  his  side,’  says  Burnet.  In 
Charles  H.’s  reign,  there  were  few  who  be¬ 
longed  to  any  other  class;  and  then,  as  now, 
men  found  it  impossible  to  laugh  and  be 
angry  at  the  same  time.  It  is  our  firm  be¬ 
lief,  that  Marvell  did  more  to  humble  Parker, 
and  neutralize  the  influence  of  his  party,  by 
the  ‘  Rehearsal  Transprosed,’  than  he  could 
have  done  by  writing  half  a  dozen  folios  of 
polemical  divinity  ;  just  as  Pascal  did  more 
to  unmask  the  Jesuits  and  damage  their  cause 
by  his  ‘  Provincial  Letters,*  than  had  been 
effected  by  all  the  efforts  of  all  their  other  op¬ 
ponents  put  together. 

But  admirable  as  were  Marvell’s  intellectu¬ 
al  endowments,  it  is  his  moral  worth,  after 
all,  which  constitutes  his  principal  claim  on 
the  admiration  of  posterity,  and  which  sheds 
a  redeeming  lustre  on  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  of  the  English  annals.  Inflexible  in¬ 
tegrity  was  the  basis  of  it — integrity  by  which 
he  has  not  unworthily  earned  the  glcrious 
name  of  the  ‘  British  Aristides.’  With  tal¬ 
ents  and  acquirements  which  might  have  jus¬ 
tified  him  in  aspiring  to  almost  any  office,  if 
he  could  have  disburdened  himselfof  his  con¬ 
science  ;  with  wit  which,  in  that  frivolous 
age,  was  a  surer  passport  to  fame  than  any 
amount  either  of  intellect  or  virtue,  and 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  mollified  even  the 
monarch  himself  in  spite  of  his  prejudices  ; 
Marvell  prefierred poverty  and  independence  to 
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riches  and  servility.  He  had  learned  the  les¬ 
son,  practised  by  few  in  that  age,  of  being 
content  with  little — so  that  he  preserved  his 
conscience.  lie  could  be  poor,  but  he  could 
not  be  mean ;  could  starve,  but  could  not 
cringe.  By  economizing  in  the  articles  of 
pride  and  ambition,  he  could  afford  to  keep 
what  their  votaries  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
trench,  the  necessaries,  or  rather  the  luxu¬ 
ries,  of  integrity  and  a  good  conscience.  Nei¬ 
ther  menaces,  nor. caresses,  nor  bribes,  nor 
poverty,  nor  distress,  could  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  integrity ;  or  even  to  take  an  of¬ 
fice  in  which  it  might  be  tempted  or  endan¬ 
gered.  He  only  who  has  arrived  at  this  pitch 
of  magnanimity,  has  an  adequate  security  for 
his  public  virtue.  He  who  cannot  subsist 
upon  a  little  ;  who  has  not  learned  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  such  things  as  he  has,  and  even  to 
be  content  with  almost  nothing  ;  who  has  not 
learned  to  familiarize  his  thoughts  to  poverty, 
much  more  readily  than  he  can  familiarize 
them  to  dishonor,  is  not  yet  free  from  peril. 
Andrew  Marvell,  as  his  whole  course  proves, 
had  done  this.  But  we  shall  not  do  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  public  integrity,  if  we  do  not  bear 
in  mind  the  corruption  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived;  the  manifold  apostasies  amidst 
which  he  retained  his  conscience;  and  the 
effect  which  such  wide-spread  profligacy  must 
havejiad  in  making  thousands  almost  skepti¬ 
cal  as  to  whether  there  werejsuch  a  thing  as 
public  virtue  at  all.  Such  a  relaxation  in  the 
code  of  speculative  morals,  is  one  of  the  worst 
results  of  general  profligacy  in  practice.  But 
Andrew  Marvell  was  not  to  be  deluded  ;  and 
amidst  corruption  perfectly  unparalleled,  he 
still  continued  untainted.  We  are  .accustom¬ 
ed  to  hear  of  his  virtue  as  a  truly  Roman  vir¬ 
tue,  and  so  it  was ;  but  it  was  something 
more.  Only  the  best  pages  of  Roman  histo¬ 
ry  can  supply  a  parallel  :  there  was  no  Cin- 
cinnatus  in  those  .ages  of  her  shame  which 
alone  can  be  compared  with  those  of  Charles 
II.  It  were  easier  to  find  a  Cincinnatus  dur¬ 
ing  the  era  of  the  English  Commonwealth, 
than  an  Andrew  Marvell  in  the  age  of  Corn- 
modus. 

The  integrity  and  patriotism  which  distin¬ 
guished  him  in  his  relations  to  the  Court,  also 
marked  all  his  public  conduct.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  most  scrupulously  honest  and  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  constitu¬ 
ents  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  punctili¬ 
ous  in  guarding  against  any  thing  which  could 
tarnish  his  fair  fame,  or  defile  his  conscience. 
On  reviewing  the  whole  of  his  public  conduct, 
we  may  well  say  that  he  attained  his  wish, 
expressed  in  the  lines  which  he  has  written 
in  imitation  of  a  chorus  in  the  Thyestes  of 
Seneca : — 


‘  Climb  at  Court  for  me  that  will — 

Tottering  favor’s  pinnacle  ; 

All  I  seek  is  to  lie  still.  * 

Settled  in  some  secret  nest, 

In  calm  leisure  let  merest. 

And  far  otf  the  public  stage, 

Pass  away  my  silent  age, 

Thus,  when  without  noise,  unknown, 

I  have  lived  out  all  my  span, 

I  shall  die  without  a  groan. 

An  old  honest  countryman.’ 

He  seems  to  have  been  as  amiable  in  his 
private  as  he  was  estimable  in  his  public  char¬ 
acter.  So  far  as  any  documents  throw  light 
upon  the  subject,  the  same  integrity  appears 
to  have  belonored  to  both.  He  is  described  as 

o 

of  a  very  reserved  and  quiet  temper  ;  but,  like 
Addison,  (whom  in  this  respect  as  in  some 
few  others  he  resembled,)  exceedingly  face¬ 
tious  and  lively  amongst  his  intimate  friends. 
His  disinterested  championship  of  others,  is 
no  less  a  proof  of  his  sympathy  with  the  op¬ 
pressed  than  of  his  abhorrence  of  oppression  : 
and  many  pleasing  traits  of  amiability  occur 
in  his  private  correspondence,  as  well  as  in 
his  writings.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that 
Marvell’s  epitaph,  strong  as  the  terms  of  pane¬ 
gyric  are,  records  little  more  than  the  truth ; 
and  that  it  was  not  in  the  vain  spirit  of  boast¬ 
ing,  but  in  the  honest  consciousness  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  integrity,  that  he  himself  concludes  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  correspondents  in  the 
words — 

‘  Disce,  puer,  virtutem  cx  me,  verumque  laborem  ; 

Fortunam  ex  aliis.’ 


THE  FOUR  AGES  OF  THOUGHT. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

What  is  Thought  ^ 

In  childhood — an  imperfect  gleam, 

A  summer  bower,  a  moonlight  dream. 
Glimpses  of  some  far-shining  stream, 

A  rosy  wreath,  the  blessed  beam 
That  dwells  in  mothers’  eyes. 

In  youth — an  urn  brimm'd  with  delight. 
Sweet  thronging  fantasies  of  light. 

Meek  eyes  with  love’s  own  radiance  bright, 
Soi\  music  on  a  summer  night, 

Hope  budding  into  joy. 

In  manhood — a  benighted  shore 
With  wrecks  of  bliss  all  scatter’d  o’er, 

Dark  swelling  doubts,  fears  scorn’d  before, 

A  spirit  wither’d  at  the  core — 

A  sea  of  storm  and  strife. 

In  age — a  calm  undazzled  eye. 

Living  in  worlds  of  memory  ; 

Low-breathed  thanks  for  love  on  high, 

A  patient  longing  for  the  sigh 

That  waAs  it  into  rest.  M.  A.  L. 
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SCENES  IN  MEXICO. 

From  the  United  Service  Ma^^azine. 

The  Wild  Indian. 

“  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  northern  provin¬ 
ces  ?”  1  asked  an  old  gentleman  at  one  of  our 
Tertulias. 

“  Oh,  si !  muchas  veces  ;  I  have  often  travers¬ 
ed  Oonora,  Chihuahua,  and  the  regions  border¬ 
ing  on  the  wild  Indians.’’ 

“  Then  you  have  been  among  the  Apaches  ?” 
I  exclaimed,  eagerly. 

“  Yes,  I  have  seen  them  very  often ;  but  I  have 
never  visited  their  country,  because  they  are 
‘muy  barbaros.’  They  used  to  come  down 
amongst  us,  but  this  was  only  very  rarely,  and 
then  generally  for  the  purpose  of  plunder :  they 
are  a  tine  race  of  men,  but  ‘  muy  barbaros.’ 

“  1  was  at  that  time  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish 
army,  and  have  often  followed  in  their  track ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  a  pleasant  enemy  to 
encounter,  for  they  use  their  bow  and  arrow  with 
surprising  skill ;  their  horses,  too,  are  inconceiv¬ 
ably  swift,  they  appear  and  disappear  like  light¬ 
ning. 

“  They  are  bold  and  desperate  in  their  forages, 
as  I  have  good  cause  to  remember.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  I  had  the  command  of  fifty  men  in  an  in¬ 
cursion  into  their  country.  At  nightfall  we 
bivouacked  in  some  deserted  huts  on  the  verge 
of  a  pine  forest,  with  a  vast  savannah  of  high 
grass  before  us.  We  placed  our  mules  and 
horses  in  the  corral,*  and  retired  to  sleep  with 
our  serrasses  on.  1  had  just  fallen  asleep,  when 
1  was  roused  by  a  very  peculiar  faint  moan, 
which  came  swelling  through  the  air.  I  started 
up,  and  on  going  out  of  the  hut,  found  our  sen¬ 
tries  at  their  post  Again  we  heard  the  cry, 
which  was  now  louder,  and  appeared  to  issue 
from  the  corral.  I  approached  closer ;  nothing 
but  our  animals  met  my  view ; — once  more  the 
harsh  cry  sounded  through  the  air,  but  it  was  not 
the  noise  eithei  of  mules  or  the  neighing  of  hors¬ 
es.  1  instantly  ordered  our  sentries  to  beat  the 
alarm,  and  my  men  were  quickly  assembled. 

“  ‘  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  these 
strange  sounds  V  I  inquired. 

“  I\o  one  replied;  but  all  continued  anxiously 
listening  till  the  noise  was  again  repeated.  An 
old  Indian,  who  acted  as  our  guide,  now  stepped 
forward,  and  said,  ‘The  Indians  are  hovering 
near  us : — it  is  the  cry  of  the  mules  when  they 
smell  the  Indians.’ 

“  Much  struck  with  what  he  said,  I  questioned 
him  more  closely  on  the  subject ;  he  told  me,  in 
the  same  words,  that  the  mules  scented  the  In¬ 
dians  at  many  leagues  distant,  and  always  inti¬ 
mated  their  terror  by  these  strange  cries.  He 
observed  that  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
be  accounted  for,  was  from  the  fact,  that  the  In¬ 
dians  eat  mules’  flesh,  and  that  there  was  proba¬ 
bly  some  connection  between  their  scent  and  the 
odor  of  the  Indians.  I  thought  it  much  more 
likely  that  they  discerned  the  far-oflf  tramp  of  the 
mounted  Indians.  I  accordingly  gave  the  neces¬ 
sary  directions,  and  placed  scouts  among  tlie 
long  grass  in  advance  of  the  huts. 

“  About  an  hour  passed  away  without  any  ap- 

*  A  fenced  village  or  settlement. 


pearance  of  the  enemy,  when  the  sentries  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  distinctly  heard  the  tramp  of 
cavalry.  They  were  all  called  in,  and  we  took 
our  station  in  silence  within  the  huts,  while  about 
twenty  men  w^ere  concealed  among  the  pine- 
trees  to  act  as  sharp-shooters.  In  the  meantime 
we  had  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and 
fortified  the  entrances  to  the  huts  with  palisades, 
as  well  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  would  per¬ 
mit.  1  briefly  addressed  the  men,  telling  them 
they  must  expect  no  quarter,  but  must  resolve 
either  to  beat  off  the  Indians  or  die,  for  their 
lives.  We  soon  heard  the  enemy  advancing  in 
a  circle,  uttering  wild  shrieks  and  cries:  they 
then  rushed  upon  the  huts,  wheeling  round  and 
round. 

“  I  had  ordered  my  men  to  reserve  their  fire 
till  they  were  close  upon  us,  and  had  actually 
commenced  hostilities  ;  for  the  night  being  very 
clear,  we  could  distinctly  recognize  the  Indians 
at  some  distance.  Several  now  alighted,  and 
attempted  to  enter  the  corral  by  breaking  down 
the  palisades.  At  that  instant  I  gave  the  order 
to  fire,  and  many  an  Indian  staggered  and  fell, 
while  in  the  act  of  rushing  upon  us  with  yells 
and  shouts.  Another  volley  from  our  musketry 
for  an  instant  checked  their  advance,  while  the 
sharp-shooters,  concealed  in  the  woods,  fired  in 
amongst  them,  and  made  great  havoc  by  their 
unexpected  assault.  After  a  desperate  conflict, 
they  retired,  carrying  ofl'  wdth  them  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  and  wounded  comrades.  As  they 
retreated,  they  discharged  clouds  of  arrows 
among  us;  we,  however,  lost  but  three  men, 
though  many  were  severely  wounded.  Had  they 
had  firearms,  they  would  quickly  have  driven 
us  from  our  post,  for  they  fought  with  despe¬ 
rate  courage.” 

As  the  old  soldier  spoke,  his  countenance  was 
lighted  for  a  moment  with  the  fire  of  war,  and 
then  gradually  sunk  back  into  its  wonted  quiet 
expression. 

Horses  and  Mdles. 

The  Mexican  mules  arc  smaller  than  the  hors¬ 
es,  and  particularly  adapted  for  travelling;  they 
rarely  make  a  false  step,  on  which  account  the 
traveller  willingly  resigns  himself  to  their  guid¬ 
ance  in  abrupt  or  dangerous  mountain  passes ; 
if  speed,  however,  be  an  object,  the  mules  will 
not  be  urged  beyond  their  usual  trot,  and  you 
must  therefore  resort  to  horses.  The  Mexican 
horses  are  also  smaller  than  the  European,  but 
in  general  stronger  and  more  capable  of  endur¬ 
ing  fatigue.  It  is  well  known  that,  previous  to 
the  conquest,  Mexico  possessed  neither  mules, 
horses,  nor  cattle ;  all  these  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Spaniards;  they  are  now  extreme¬ 
ly  numerous,  and  on  the  northern  plains  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  large  herds,  living 
almost  in  a  wild  state.  Many  hundreds  of  these 
mules  and  horses  are  caught  every  year,  and 
sent  for  sale  to  Mexico  and  to  the  mines.  By  pur¬ 
chasing  a  large  number  of  these  horses  before 
they  are  broken  in,  you  may  get  a  horse  in  Za¬ 
catecas  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  piastres  (fifty 
or  sixty  shillings,)  each,  while  the  mules  letch 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  piastres,  (five  to  six 
pounds.)  In  Mexico,  the  capital,  the  price  is 
higher,  on  account  of  tlie  expense  of  transport, 
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yet  even  there  you  may  buy  a  very  fair  horse, 
which  has  been  already  ridden,  for  sixty  to  eigh¬ 
ty  piastres,  (fifteen  to  tjvenly  pounds.)  For  a 
very  tine  liorsc,  however,  you  must  pay  from 
tliree  to  four  hundred  piastres,  (seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  pounds,)  according  to  gs  qualities  ;  but 
large  and  strong  mules  generally  fetch  a  higher 
sum  than  horses. 

The  Mexican  horses  and  mules  are  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  their  paces.  Many  have  the  sohre  fas- 
a  species  of  pace  wherein  the  animal  lifts  up 
and  puts  down  his  two  right  or  left;  feet  at  the 
same  time,  but  raising  the  fore-foot  more  than 
the  hinder,  w  hich  produces  a  quicker,  and  yet 
gentler  motion  than  trotting.  If  the  horse  is  to 
be  used  for  the  saddle,  its  price  is  determined  by 
the  rapidity  and  smoothness  of  this  pace.  The 
animal  can  acquire  the  “sobreposso”  only  on 
tolerably  smooth  roads  ;  but  with  it,  a  horse  can 
perform,  without  much  exertion,  a  journey  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  leagues  (thirty  or  forty  miles,) 
er  diem.  The  Mexican  horses  are  fed  mucji 
elow  ours,  both  at  home  and  on  journeys,  and 
yet,  with  all  our  superior  training,  ours  are  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior  as  it  regards  the  endurance  of 
fatigue.  The  Mexican  horse  has  scarcely  reach¬ 
ed  the  end  of  its  day’s  journey  when  the  saddle 
and  bridle  are  removed,  without  any  regard  to 
its  being  in  a  heat ;  it  is  then  turned  into  an  open 
court,  without  any  covering  being  thrown  over 
it,  and  frequently  left  exposed,  without  food,  to 
the  scorching  sun  or  rain.  It  is  then  taken  to 
drink,  and  has  a  large  ration  of  maize-straw  or 
maize-leaves,  (rastrojo^')  sufficient  both  for  its 
evening  and  morning  feed.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  tlie  Mexican  takes  the  trouble  of  dividing 
the  food,  and  giving  half  in  the  evening  and  the 
rest  on  the  following  morning.  The  beast  is 
saddled  in  the  morning,  without  any  more  drink 
till  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  unless  they  happen  to 
meet  with  water ;  nor  does  it  have  any  more  food 
till  the  close  of  the  day’s  journey.  It  is  necessa¬ 
ry  to  be  very  careful  not  to  give  your  horse  drink 
early  in  the  morning  immediately  after  a  feed  of 
maize  ;  this  produces  diarrhoea,  which  weakens 
it  so  much  that  it  is  unable  to  pursue  its  journey. 

Mexican  Dwellings. 

The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  are  ex¬ 
tremely  simple ;  for  in  this  warm  climate  it  is 
more  agreeable  to  them  to  enjoy  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air.  A  single  room  suffices  for  the  wants 
of  a  family,  both  by  day  and  night.  The  kitchen, 
which  forme  a  detached  hut,  is  occupied  by  the 
servants.  Four  upright  posts  support  the  light 
roof,  which  is  composed  ol  bamboo-laths,  covered 
with  palm-leaves,  without  any  other  fastening 
than  cords  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  American 
aloe,  (maguey,)  or  thongs  of  undressed  hides. 
The  walls  are  in  like  manner  formed  of  bamboo, 
having  a  bamboo  cornice  running  all  round  to 
support  the  roof.  These  sort  of  huts  have  no 
window ;  the  door  is  made  of  bamboo  canes,  tied 
together,  and  hung  upon  leather  straps.  The 
floor  is  nothing  more  than  the  soil  ivell  trodden 
down. 

The  furniture  is  as  simple  as  the  construction 
of  the  hut.  Four  posts,  held  together  by  cross¬ 
beams,  and  covered  over  with  bamboo,  consti¬ 
tute  the  bed  of  the  master  of  the  family;  the 


children,  and  ihe  rest  of  the  inmates,  sleep  on  the 
ground  on  hides.  A  chair  or  table  is  an  append¬ 
age  of  rare  occurrence.  A  small  painted  chest 
commonly  holds  the  best  apparel  of  the  family 
and  the  valuables  of  tlie  mistress.  Over  it  you 
generally  see  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  other 
saints.  A  shelf  displays  the  glasses,  cups,  and 
other  utensils.  This,  with  a  large  pan  lor  hold¬ 
ing  water,  and  a  saddle  and  bridle,  completes 
the  furniture  of  a  Mexican  of  the  poorer  class. 

The  houses  of  the  middling  ranks,  in  the  warm 
districts  along  the  coast,  are  indeed  better,  but 
comparatively  as  limited  in  accommodation  as 
those  of  the  lower  class.  They  are  generally 
built  of  plaster,  have  wooden  doors,  but  only 
sliding  shutters,  without  glass  windows,  and  con¬ 
tain  seldom  more  than  one  large  sitting-room 
and  a  bed-room.  The  furniture  is  very  plain, 
though  frequently  set  oft' with  a  display  of  silver 
utensils.  This  is  the  ordinary  style  of  building; 
yet  in  some  places  we  may  observe  fine  stone 
houses,  which  bespeak  the  opulence  of  the  own¬ 
ers. 

The  Native  Indians. 

Gautla  is  a  large  village,  inhabited  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  Indians.  We  found  the  market-place 
thronged  with  them  ;  many  had  come  from  a 
great  distance  to  attend  the  celebration  of  high 
mass,  this  being  a  festival.  The  church  was 
small,  and  filled  to  overflowing.  The  whole 
congregation  were  on  their  knees  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  lengthy  ceremonial,  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  which  was  continually  disturbed  by 
the  violent  manner  in  which  the  people  struck 
their  breasts,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  &c. 
There  was  no  organ  ;  but  such  music  as  could 
not  fail  to  recall  to  earth  the  thoughts  of  the 
most  devout  worshipper. 

On  the  elevation  of  the  host  I  was  startled  by 
the  sudden  noise  of  a  small  drum  and  fife,  inter¬ 
rupted  by  frequent  pauses,  during  which  the  mu¬ 
sicians  gathered  fresh  strength  for  their  perform¬ 
ance.  1  was  the  more  struck  by  this  attempt  at 
music,  as  I  had  generally  believed  the  Indians 
to  possess  some  taste  for  the  art.  In  the  course 
of  my  journeys  I  had  often  seen  them  with  a 
small  guitar  in  their  hands ;  and  on  my  way  from 
Tampico  several  times  fell  asleep  in  my  ham¬ 
mock,  while  our  muleteers  and  guide  amused 
themselve.s  by  singing  and  dancing  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  house.  It  seems  that  the  skill  of  the 
Indians  on  the  guitar  is  confined  to  a  few  chords ; 
yet  are  they  passionately  fond  of  the  song  and 
dance. 

The  women  wear  a  red  or  blue  woollen  skirt, 
bound  at  the  edge  with  a  broad  piece  of  white 
calico ;  it  reaches  to  the  ankles,  and  is  tied  at  the 
waist.  The  upper  part  of  their  persons  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  handkerchief,  resembling  the  Span¬ 
ish  mantilla;  it  is  made  of  blue  and  white,  or 
black  and  white  striped  cotton,  ajnd  the  length  is 
treble  the  width.  They  have  a  string  of  blue 
glass  beads  round  the  neck,  and  their  hair  is 
fastened  behind  in  a  tuft  or  numerous  braids,  or 
sometimes  left  to  hang  unconfined  over  the 
shoulders. 

The  Public  Malls  in  Mexico. 
Mexico  abounds  in  public  walks  and  prome- 
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nades ;  the  most  frequented  are  the  “  Alamed^^” 
the  “  Pasco  Nuevo,”  and  the  “  Pasco  de  las  Vi- 
gas each  has  its  stated  hours  and  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  Alameda  lies  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city ;  it  has  a  large  basin  in  the  centre, 
from  which  radiate  the  various  walks,  which  are 
thickly  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  whole 
is  inclosed  with  a  low  wall,  along  the  inner  part 
of  which  is  a  fine  drive. 

The  Pasco  N  uevo  is  not  far  from  the  Alameda, 
extending  from  the  San  Cosme  canal  almost  as 
far  as  to  that  of  Chapollepec ;  but  being  less 
shady,  and  at  the  same  time  very  large,  it  always 
looks  desolate. 

The  Pasco  de  las  Vigas  is  not  much  more  in¬ 
viting  ;  it  is  nearly  half  a  league  in  length,  plant¬ 
ed  with  a  double  avenue  of  trees,  and  runs  along 
the  canal  of  Chaleo.  Its  fashionable  season  lasts 
from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide;  that  of  the  Pasco 
Nuevo  till  autumn ;  and  that  of  the  Alameda 
during  the  winter ;  at  all  other  periods  of  the 
year  they  are  quite  deserted. 

Towards  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  every 
one  hastens  to  the  promenades,  especially  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Whoever  wishes  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  sight  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Mexico, 
must  visit  the  Pasco  de  las  Vigas  on  Easter  Mon¬ 
day  ;  there  he  will  see,  crowded  in  close  ranks, 
the  numerous,  multiform  carriages  of  the  capital, 
heavy,  but  highly  varnished,  and  profusely  orna¬ 
mented  with  silver,  each  drawn  by  two  beautiful 
mules,  whose  harness  and  trappings  are  equally 
decorated  with  silver  or  brass,  and  stand  out  ex¬ 
tremely  well  on  their  dark  skins.  The  fair  seno- 
ras  of  Mexico,  attired  in  their  richest  apparel, 
pass  in  slow  procession  before  the  gaze  of  the 
admiring  crowd.  Every  description  of  carriage 
is  put  in  requisition,  from  the  splendid  equipage 
to  the  humble  hackney,  in  their  colors  and  orna¬ 
ments  presenting  as  great  a  variety  as  the  com¬ 
plexion  and  costume  of  the  ladies,  of  every  grade 
of  society.  The  European  stranger,  however, 
is  struck,  not  so  much  by  the  mules  and  their 
trappings,  as  by  the  grotesque  leathern  bag, 
generally  ornamented  with  a  brass  plate,  into 
which  the  tail  of  each  animal  is  Ibrced,  as  into  a 
hair-bag.  The  coachman  does  not  occupy  the 
box,  but  is  mounted  on  one  of  the  mules,  to  give 
him  more  command  over  them. 

The  equestrians  are  no  less  numerous  and  re¬ 
markable  in  their  appearance  than  the  carriages. 
A  horse  intended  tor  the  promenades  (pasco) 
must  be  well  fed,  but  not  too  large,  and  have  a 
long  thick  mane ;  but  its  chief  recommendation 
is  raising  the  forefeet  very  high,  with  an  incli¬ 
nation  outwards ;  on  account  ot‘  this  motion  it  is 
called  brazecuiar.  Only  a  single  rein  is  used, 
generally  of  white  leather,  thickly  studded  with 
silver,  with  a  sharp  Arabian  bit  Along  the  up- 

?)er  part  of  the  frontlet  runs  a  slip  of  fur,  three  or 
bur  fingers  wide,  embroidered  at  both  ends  with 
gold  or  silver.  It  is  made  to  draw  down,  so  as 
to  cover  up  the  left  eye  of  the  horse  in  mounting. 
The  saddle  is  a  kind 'of  Hungarian  atiair,  circu¬ 
lar  behind,  and  terminating  in  a  pommel  in  front ; 
every  part  is  thickly  mounted  witli  silver.  .  The 
saddle  is  covered  with  a  richly  embroidered  fur 
covering;  the  armas  de  agua  are  suspended 
from  the  pommel,  and  to  complete  this  ridiculous 
accoutrement,  the  back  part  of  the  horse  is  in¬ 


vested  with  a  leathern  coat  of  mail  Tanquera,) 
which  reaches  down  to  the  shanks.  The  anque- 
ra  is  also  embroidered,  and  bordered  with  a  fringe 
of  iron,  brass,  or  silver,  which  produces  a  loud 
jingling  at  every  step.  The  original  design  of 
the  anquera  w§s,  probably,  to  defend  the  horse 
from  arrows ;  its  present  object  is  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  beating  about  its  tail,  and  compel  it 
to  raise  its  forefeet  by  pressing  upon  the  hinder 
parts. 

The  armas  de  agua  are  two  dressed  calf,  bear, 
or  tiger  skins,  the  fur  turned  outwards,  which 
are  fastened  on  each  side  of  the  pommel,  and,  as 
I  their  name  implies,  drawn  over  the  legs  during 
rain,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  lower  part  of 
the  rider.  The  armas  de  agua  are  considered 
a  very  ornamental  part  of  the  Mexican  saddle, 
the“top  being  bordered  with  red  or  yellow  mo¬ 
rocco,  and  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver. 

The  costume  of  the  rider  is  as  grotesque  as 
that  of  his  horse;  the  indescribable,  of  the  most 
undescribable  cut  and  shape,  and  accompanied 
by  sundry  strange  appendages.  Below  the  knee 
he  wears  a  stag  skin  to  protect  his  leg  against 
thorns ;  yet  his  nether  equipment  is,  on  the  whole, 
highly  ornamental,  and  sometimes  costs  from 
seventy  to  eighty  piastres,  (fourteen  to  twenty 
pounds.) 

The  hat  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  broad  brimmed, 
but  the  crown  very  shallow;  both  brim  and 
crown  are  trimnied  with  gold  lace,  the  under  side 
of  the  brim,  which  is  green,  is  further  decorated 
with  gold  lace,  about  two  inches  wide.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  costume  is  heightened  by  the  cloak, 
(manga  or  frazada.)  The  manga  is  a  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  five  or  six  yards  in  length,  general¬ 
ly  of  a  light  blue  color,  rounded  at  the  corners, 
and  has  a  square  hole  cut  in  the  centre  to  admit 
the  head.  It  is  often  lined  wdth  red  or  yellow 
calico,  and  bordered  with  sundry  trimmings  of 
ribbons  and  fringe,  interwoven  with  glass  beads. 
This  trimming  is  generally  of  black  silk,  and 
very  frequently  of  gold  tissue.  The  nianga  fur¬ 
nished  in  this  style,  the  laced  hat,  the  richly  em¬ 
broidered  breeches,  and  the  botas,  sometimes 
cost  as  much  as  three  hundred  piastres,  (seventy 
pounds  or  more ;)  yet  we  see  them  worn  by  per¬ 
sons  who  have  expended  their  whole  fortune  in 
the  purchase — a  fortune,  perhaps,  just  acquired 
at  the  gaming-table :  while  others,  such  as  mule¬ 
teers,  &o.,  gladly  deny  themselves  many  positive 
necessaries,  and  give  up  their  hard-earned  sav¬ 
ings  to  become  the  happy  owners  of  a  manga. 
The  frazada  is  a  large  woollen  covering,  dis¬ 
playing  a  gay  pattern,  and  furnished,  like  the 
manga,  with  a  hole  for  the  head ;  it  is  principal¬ 
ly  worn  on  horseback,  and  is  almost  impervious 
to  rain. 

The  rapidly  increasing  progress  of  European 
manners  and  fashions  has  had  the  effect  of  throw¬ 
ing  this  costume  much  into  disuse ;  and  we  fre¬ 
quently  see  the  Mexican  caballero  attired  in  the 
Spanish  mantle  or  capa,  an  enormous  pair  of 
clattering  spurs,  weighing,  with  their  various 
etceteras,  from  two  to  three  pounds ;  a  large  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  and  car¬ 
ried  under  the  left  arm ;  in  very  hot  weather  he 
puts  it  over  his  head,  below  the  hat,  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  sun.  This  is  the  sun  cloth,  (el 
pano  de  sol,)  often  embroidered  at  the  four  cor- 
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ners  by  some  fair  hand,  and  bestowed  as  a  token 
of  favor. 

The  Tertdlias — Female  Smoking. 

The  Tertulias  are  frequented  by  ladies  as  well 
as  gentlemen,  who  meet  for  the  purpose  of  pass¬ 
ing  away  their  time  in  smoking,  chatting,  danc¬ 
ing,  and  singing.  The  custom  of  smoking  has 
spread  to  a  most  remarkable  extent  in  Mexico, 
among  both  sexes.  If  you  stop  a  friend  in  the 
street,  instantly  he  oflers  you  a  cigar ;  if  you 
make  a  call,  the  first  inquiries  after  your  health 
are  followed  by  a  similar  offer ;  and  the  ladies 
,  feel  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  taking  out  their 
little  cigar  case  and  joining  you.  If  you  go  to  a 
Tertulia,  you  are  sure  to  find  cigars  there,  for 
every  one  smokes.  If  you  go  to  the  theatre  or  a 
ball,  you  must  provide  yourself  with  cigars,  for 
it  is  etiquette  to  present  them  to  the  ladies  and 
your  friends.  If  you  have  any  business  to  trans¬ 
act  with  an  acquaintance,  a  cigar  must  be  light¬ 
ed  before  it  can  be  settled,  for  tlie  Mexican  thinks 
and  arranges  best  while  enveloped  in  fumes ;  in 
short,  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  thing,  or  go  any 
where,  without  being  called  on  to  smoke,  and  it 
is  considered  unpolite  to  refuse  a  proffered  cigar, 
even  if  you  dislike  smoking ;  you  must  accept  it, 
although  you  are  not  obliged  to  make  use  of  it. 

Both  men  and  women  would  dread  losing 
such  an  amusement;  they  would  forfeit  a  pleas¬ 
ant  mode  of  passing  their  lime,  and  break  down 
a  sort  of  convenance  in  society,  if  they  were  not 
to  smoke.  The  true-hearted  Mexican  fair  thinks 
that  she  is  destitute  of  one  of  her  attractions  if 
she  has  not  a  cigar  in  her  mouth ;  she  wafts 
honied  words  to  her  lover  from  her  rosy  lips,  in 
eddying  fumes,  and  extends  her  dimpled  arm 
from  beneath  the  envious  concealment  of  the 
mantilla,  to  light  a  paper  cigar,  or  to  ailjust  that 
of  her  lover.  How  could  she  fill  up  the  time, 
w’hich  she  now  whiles  away  in  smoking,  or  how 
retain  the  gracious  offices  of  her  duenna  without 
iuch  an  occasional  mark  of  her  favor  ?  If  you 
endeavor  to  convince  her  of  its  unseemliness  for 
■o  fair  a  sex,  she  has  a  thousand  things  to  say 
in  its  defence ;  yet,  to  the  honor  of  the  ladies  of 
Mexico  be  it  said,  they  have  been  the  first  to 
yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  strangers,  so  that 
it  is  daily  becoming  more  rare  to  see  young  la¬ 
dies  smoking  in  public;  it  is  beginning  also  to 
disappear  at  the  theatre,  and  the  balls  in  the  cap¬ 
ital,  whence  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  a 
separate  smoking-room  for  the  ladies.  A  pipe 
is  never  seen  in  Mexico,  for  every  one  uses  ci¬ 
gars.  These,  however,  are  of  two  sorts,  the 
Puros,  made  of  pure  tobacco,  and  the  Cigarros, 
which  contain  only  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco 
wrapped  in  paper.  The  women  smoke  the  Ci- 
garros,  whicn  are  only  half  the  size  of  the  Puros.- 

Valenciana — Lights  and  Shadows  of  a 
Miner’s  Life. 

Time  rolled  on — I  became  a  resident  in  the 
•clebraied  mining  city  of  Guanaxuato,  and  was, 
at  length,  enabled  to  look  upon  those  vast  reposi¬ 
tories  of  glittering  ore,  from  whence  had  issued 
treasures  such  as  Ophir  had  never  produced  in 
its  highest  fame.  Having  equipped  myself  in  a 
mining  dress,  1  descended  the  stairs  leading  into 
the  interior  of  the  celebrated  Valenciana  mine. 
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At  the  depth  of  a  few  yards  we  came  to  the 
image  of  tlie  Virgin,  around  which  some  candles 
were  burning  in  her  honor.  Having  paid  the 
requisite  obeisance  and  muttered  a  few*  prayers, 
the  Indian  guide  conducted  me  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  subterranean  galleries  and 
chambers  of  this  rich  and  extensive  mine.  The 
descent,  for  many  hundred  yards,  was  formed  of 
large  broad  slabs  of  stone,  similar  to  those  of  a 
well-made  staircase  ;  the  vaulted  domes  of  the 
passage  and  galleries  leaving  sufficient  space 
lor  the  miner  to  pursue  his  laborious  operations 
with  convenience  and  comfort.  Owing  to  the 
great  depth  of  the  mine,  it  was  a  considerable 
time  ere  we  readied  the  more  important  works. 
Here  we  found  several  hundred  Indian  miners, 
in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  nudity,  following  their 
toilsome  tasks. 

At  one  end  of  the  first  gallery  there  were 
some  planks  slightly  laid  across  poles,  which 
supported  three  or  four  miners,  who  were  driv¬ 
ing  iron  punches  into  the  hard  matrix  of  the  ore ; 
in  another  direction  twelve  or  fifteen  blasts  had 
been  preparing  and  just  completed.  The  cavern 
was  very  deep  and  extensive,  and  the  glare  of 
the  few  burning  torches  shed  a  faint  and  sickly 
light  over  the  crowd  of  human  beings,  w’hose 
dusky  forms  could  be  distinguished  from  the  ore 
against  which  they  leant,  only  by  the  occasional 
movement  of  their  almost  naked  persons. 

Every  one  being  ordered  to  retire,  we  ascend¬ 
ed  a.  higher  portion  of  the  cavern,  where  we 
could  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  blasts  without 
the  slightest  danger.  The  signal  was  at  length 
given,  and  the  solitary  miner  who  fired  the  last 
match  hounded  up  from  the  cavern.  An  ebbing 
flash  of  light  instantaneously  burst  forth, — and 
then  a  deafening  crash  of  falling  fragments  of 
rock  resounded  through  the  cavern.  The  fumes 
of  the  exploded  powder  hung  for  a  moment  heavi¬ 
ly  on  the  ground,  till  a  current  of  air  rushing  in 
trom  the  adjoining  levels,  carried  them  away  in 
undulating  wreaths. 

We  returned  to  the  cavern,  which  was  thickly 
strewn  with  the  glittering  ore  and  pieces  of  rock. 
Bodies  of  miners  were  immediately  appointed, — 
some  to  reduce  the  more  bulky  masses,  others 
to  carry  them  to  the  dispacho,  an  office  where 
their  weight  and  estimated  value  arc  registered  ; 
after  which  the  whole  was  conveyed  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  mine,  either  on  the  backs  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans  or  by  means  of  machinery. 

Tlie  grand  dispacho  is  placed  near  the  tiro 
general, or  general  shaft;  the  arched  passage 
leading  to  it  from  the  interior  of  the  mine  gradu¬ 
ally  increases  in  magnitude  towards  the  tiro,  till 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  dispacho  it  expands 
into  an  immense  hall,  beautifully  arched  with 
masonry.  The  enormous  sums  which  have 
been  expended  in  giving  adequate  security  to 
every  part  of  the  mine,  by  means  of  vaulted  pas¬ 
sages,  excited  our  astonishment;  and,  as  I 
paused  beneath  the  splendid  dome  leading  to 
the  tiro,  and  reflected  upon  the  untiring  labors 
of  the  poor  Indians,  I  could  not  help  remarking 
to  myself,  “  The  European  may  vent  his  con¬ 
tempt  elsewhere  than  on  the  head  of  the  Indi 
an  !” 

Passing  on  to  the  verge  of  the  shaft,  I  supported 
myself  by  a  beam  with  one  hand,  and  m  the 
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other  held  a  flaming  torch  over  the  yawning 
abyss;  some  were  descending,  others  making 
the  ascent, — tliis  was  all  that  met  llie  eye,  till,  in 
its  endeavors  to  penetrate  still  further  down, 
every  object  was  lost  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
The  tiro  is  of  an  octagonal  shape,  and  is  about 
six  or  seven  hundred  yards  in  depth,  and  tliir- 
teen  or  fourteen  yards  across.  Tracing  its 
downward  course  by.  means  of  the  faint  flicker¬ 
ing  light,  1  paused  for  an  instant,  and  lelt  an 
involuntary  shudder,  as  the  thought  of  falling 
into  it  flashed  across  my  mind.  1  started  hack, 
and,  seizing  the  arm  of  my  Indian  guide,  return¬ 
ed  to  the  cavern. 


SONGS  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
SNOW-DROP. 

Nursling  of  the  new-born  yetir, 
Sporting  with  the  tempest’s  might, 
Like  the  snow-flake  I  appear, 
Robed  in  winter’s  vestal  white. 


CROCUS. 

Forth  from  my  bulbous  dwelling 
I  leapt  at  the  summons  of  spring, 
Wh.at  herald  of  emperors’  telling 
So  gorgeous  a  tabard  could  bring  ? 


SWEET  VIOLET. 

Born  on  a  sloping  bank,  ’ncath  an  old  hawthorn 
tree, 

I  shrank  from  the  passing  gaze,  like  a  maiden 
timidly,  ‘ 

Till  the  wooing  winds  of  March  came  whispering 
such  a  tale. 

That  I  op’d  my  balmy  stores  to  enrich  their  health¬ 
ful  gale. 

PRIMROSE. 

Near  to  a  prattling  stream. 

Or  under  the  hedgerow  trees, 

I  bask  in  the  sun’s  glad  beam, 

And  list  to  the  passing  breeze. 

When  the  village  school  is  o’er. 

And  the  happy  children  free, 

Gladly  they  seek  to  explore 

Haunts  that  are  perfum’d  by  me. 


HEATH. 

Where  the  wild  bee  comes  with  a  murmuring 
song, 

Pilfering  sweets  as  he  roams  along, 

1  uprear  my  purple  bell  : 

List’ning  the  free-born  eagle’s  cry. 

Marking  the  heathcock’s  glancing  eye, 

On  the  mountain-side  1  dwell. 


The  echoes  yet  the  notes  prolong. 

When  one,  who  oft  o’er  hill  and  dell 
Had  sought  the  spots  where  flowrets  dwell. 
And  knew  their  nainesand  functions  well. 
And  could  of  all  their  changes  tell. 

Thus  answered  to  their  song  : 

“  Loveliest  children  of  earth, 

Of  more  than  each  rainbow  hue. 

Of  beauty  coeval  with  birth, 

And  fragrance  found  only  in  you  '. 

“Oh  !  that  like  you  I  could  live. 

Free  from  all  malice  and  strife. 

That  each  thought  and  each  pulse  I  could 
give 

To  the  bountiful  Giver  of  Life. 

“  Until  the  earth  shall  wax  old  and  decay. 
You  shall  ever  triumphantly  shine, 

And  on  leaf  and  on  petal  display 
The  work  of  an  Artist  Divine.” 

Belfast.  '  R.  P. 


SONG.— SWEET  SIXTEEN  ! 

BY  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

Oil  !  tcll.me  not  of  sorrow. 

My  heart’s  too  young  for  care, 

A  brighter  wreath  to-morrow 
Than  this  shall  bind  my  hair: 

No,  no,  you  shall  not  teach 
My  heart  to  spurn  delight. 
Though  you  a  sermon  preach 
As  long  as  winter  night : 
There’s  nothing  sad  in  nature  ; 

The  singing  birds,  the  flow’rs. 

And  every  sportive  creature. 

Enjoys  life’s  sunny  hours. 

My  mother  always  tells  me 
She  loves  to  see  me  gay, 

And  sure  my  heart  impels  me 
Her  wishes  to  obey  : 

At  night,  \vhcn  round  the  hearth 
A  merry  band  we  meet, 

With  songs  and  frolic  mirth. 
How  swiftly  moments  fleet! 
I’ll  hug  my  darling  treasures, 

While  yet  iintouch’d  by  care. 

And  live  on  by-gone  pleasures. 
When  Time  has  snow’d  my  hair. 

With  golden  suns  above  me. 

And  flow’rs  beneath  my  feet. 

And  friends  that  dearly  love  me. 

Oh  !  surely  life  is  sweet : 

How  can  I  hate  the  world. 

That  never  hated  me.^ 

The  sails  of  Hope  unfurl’d. 
Dance  o’er  a  summer  sea : 
Then  tell  me  not  of  sorrow, 

My  heart’s  too  young  for  care; 

A  brighter  wreath  to-morrow 
Thun  this  shall  bind  my  hair. 
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THE  CHIEFTAIN’S  DAUGHTFR  ;  A  TALE  OF 
RAJPOOTANA. 

BY  MRS.  POSTANS, 

From  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

It  was  a  shrine  of  Kaniya,  that  form  of 
the  Indian  Apollo  which,  the  sun-god  having 
taken  it  while  mirth  and  music  formed  his 
sole  pursuits,  finds  especial  favor  with  the 
Hindoo  maidens,  who,  from  their  lyric-songs, 
have  gleaned  some  of  the  romance  and 
poetry  which  hang  about  the  legends  of  their 
compassionate  and  pastoral  deity. 

The  fane  itself,  too,  was  very  graceful, 
and  well  calculated  to  excite  admiratiori 
among  the  radiant  Krishna’s  worshippers, 
being  of  pure  white  marble,  and  in  its  orna¬ 
ments  free  from  any  of  those  grotesque  de¬ 
formities  frequent  on  the  temples  of  the  East, 
while  the  scene  in  which  it  stood  possess¬ 
ed  that  quiet  sylvan  beauty,  ever  supposed 
to  be  the  aspect  of  nature  beloved  by  the 
youthful  deity.  Rich  groves  of  tamarind 
and  peepul  trees  sheltered  the  temple  from 
the  noontide  blaze,  while  a  glittering  scream 
now  reflected  their  wavering  shadows,  and 
agina  crept  tremblingly  away  among  the  aecs- 
est  foliage,  there  only  to  he  traced  by  its  quiet 
murmurings  againstthe  shining  pebbles  or  tan¬ 
gling  flowers  that  seemed  to  oppose  its  course. 
Bounding  the  sweet  vale  that  1  have  thus  en¬ 
deavored  to  describe  was  a  chain  of  rocky 
hills,  tinged  with  the  rosy  hues  of  evening 
light,  which  threw  into  strong  relief  the  out¬ 
lines  of  many  a  fortress,  such  as  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  Rajpoot  princes  and  their 
followers  at  a  period  in  their  history  when 
dissension  was  cortimon,  ambition  great,  and 
even  the  darkest  crimes  were  regarded  as  ve¬ 
nial  when  the  object  to  be  gained  was  consid¬ 
ered  worth  the  desperate  game  the  chieftains 
played  for.  The  horrors  induced,  however, 
by  this  aggressive  system,  whatever  shape  they 
may  h^tve  taken,  were  confined  to  the  open 
country,  or  to  the  harems  and  dungeons  of 
the  forts,  for  to  the  grove. of  Kaniya  they  never 
could  penetrate.  Affording  the  right  of  sanc¬ 
tuary,  no  blood  could  there  be  shed,  no  sacri¬ 
fice  be  offered,  but  that  of  flowers  and  in¬ 
cense;  for  the  pastoral  god  of  India,  delight¬ 
ing  in  smiles  and  melody,  suffers  neither  cru¬ 
elty  nor  austerity  to  approach  his  shrine. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  attractive  character  of 
the  sun-god’s  fane  which  had  now  led  hither 
one  of  the  fairest  of  his  votaries ;  or  there 
may  have  been  another  yet  more  pressing 
reason,  which  the  progress  of  my  tale  may 
show ;  but  at  the  time  I  would  describe,  a 
lovely  Hindu  girl,  weaving  a  wreath  of  mo- 
gree  and  chumpa  blossoms,  stood  by  the  altar 


of  Kaniya.  She  was  very  young,  and  seem¬ 
ed  as  if  animated  by  the  peculiar* happiness 
known  only  to  the  young  and  pure,  for  a  soft 
smile  was  on  her  lip,  and  a  bright  light  in  her 
eye,  and  her  cheek  had  the  freshness  of  a 
new-blown  flower  ere  the  noontide  heat  or 
the  evening  shower  has  touched  its  beauty; 
while  every  line  of  her  form,  as  she  gently 
bent,  sometimes  to  raise  a  blossom  that  had 
fiillen  on  the  marble  pavement,  sometimes  to 
note  the  etfect  of  her  labor,  proved  that  the 
beautiful  Komari  acknowledged  no  tutoress 
of  grace  but  the  nature  that  she  worshipped, 
and  while  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  grove 
instructed  her  to  imitate  their  sweetest  mel¬ 
odies,  her  clastic  step  and  undulating  move¬ 
ments  o^red  nothing  of  their  charm  to  art. 

The  lady  thus  stood  alone  in  Kaniya’s  fane 
entwining  li<?r  white  and  amber-colored 
wreath,  while  the  perfume  of  the  scattered 
flowers  surrounded  her  like  incense.  Her 
attire  was  simple,  and  her  ornaments  tasteful, 
rather  than  gorgeous  or  encumbering.  It 
migH  have  been  difficult,  therefore,  to  have 
guessed  her  rank,  but  that  through  the  distant 
trees  might  bt  seen  camels  richly  caparison¬ 
ed,  with  horsemen,  palankeens,  and  a  goodly 
train  of  picturesquely-attired  followers,  such 
as  waifonly  on  the  princes  of  that  land  :  but 
at  Kaniya’s  shrine,  the  lady  Komari  needed- 
no  protection,  nor  did  she  even  seek  any  com¬ 
panion,  but  him  who  now  approached,  and 
for  whom  apparently  she  lingered  there. 

The  stranger  was  also  young,  and  attired 
in  priestly  robes ;  but,  as  the  quick  ear  of  the 
maiden  caught  the  sound  of  his  step  from  be¬ 
hind  the  altar,  she  turned,  and  cast  her  arms 
tenderly  around  him. 

“  Ah  !  my  brother,”  she  exclaimed,  ”  chide 
me  not  that  I  sought  thee  thus  at  Kaniya’s 
shrine  ;  soon  shall  we  be  parted,  and  well  you 
know  how  in  the  retirement  of  the  rawula 
(harem),  I  long  for  the  sweet  air  and  bright 
world  around  me,  and  how  doubly  sw’eet  do 
both  become,  Jowanda,  when  enjoyed  with 
those  we  love.” 

Kaniya’s  priest  smiled  fondly  on  the  speak¬ 
er,  but,  as  he  replied,  there  was  an  earnestness 
in  his  manner,  scarcely  warranted,  perhaps, 
by  what  had  passed.  Dear  Komari !  it  is 
strange  that  I,  thy  brother  only  by  one  parent, 
and  she  not  of  the  royal  race,  should  yet  so 
nearly  resemble  thee  in  taste  as  ’tis  said  w’e  do 
in  feature.  For,  though  I  were  offered  for¬ 
tresses  and  lands,  power  and  influence,  as  the 
legitimate  son  of  my  honored  father,  I  would 
far  rather  hear  the  ininars  chattering  among 
the  boughs  of  yonder  grove,  than  the  wisest 
counsellors  in  his  highness’s  durbar,  and  the 
sw'ect  cooing  of  the  wood-doves  to  the  clash  of 
arms  that  could  gain  for  me  a  throne.  But  tell 
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me,  dear  Komari,  is  it  true,  that  our  father 
has  entertained  the  suit  of  the  young  rajah  of 
Jeitpoor,  and  that  the  prince  even  now  is  en¬ 
camped  near  the  city,  about  to  claim  you  as 
his  bride;  and  are  you  content,  my  sister, 
that  this  should  be 

For  a  moment,  a  bright  blush  spread  over 
the  fair  brow  of  the  beautiful  Komari ;  but, 
as  it  again  fainted  to  the  tender  tint  whose 
native  hue  ever  lingered  on  her  cheek,  the 
maiden  rested  one  hand  upon  her  brother’s 
arm,  and,  still  holding  the  mogree- wreath 
loosely  in  the  other,  she  fixe<l  her  bright  eye 
on  the  distant  grove,  and  softly  answered, 
“Yes,  Jowanda,  I  am  content;  for  ’tis  my 
noble  father’s  wish,  and  this  surely  is  enough. 
Think  what  love  his  was,  n\y  brother,  who,  in 
direct  opposition  to  our  Rajpoot  lawa,  which 
command  to  the  tomb  the  infant  daughters 
of  our  noble  houses,  reared  me  with  tender 
care  to  look  abroad  upon  the  sweet  earth,  to 
note  its  beauties,  to  feel  its  truth,  and  to  be 
loved  by  all  I  love.  Is  not  my  life  due  to 
him  who  thus  has  saved  me,  and  is  not  all  obe- 1 
dience  but  poor  payment  for  such  a  debt]” 

“  You  are  good  as  you  are  fair,  svyeet  sister,” 
returned  Jowanda,  tenderly ;  “  but  tell  me,  feel 
you  aught  like  love  for  your  aflianced  hus¬ 
band?’’  “Love!’’  returned  the  fair  girl  .turning 
.her  full  dark  eyes  upon  her  brother’s  face: 

“  oh !  no.  How  is  it  possible  to  love  that  which 
we  know  not  ?  Theysay  the  prince  is  young 
and  noble,  a  warrior,  and  generous ;  but  I  can 
love  that  only  which  from  my  childish  years  has 
been  ever  with  me;  I  love  my  mother,  father, 
yourself,  the  companions  of  my  sports;  yes,  and 
the  bright  flowers,  with  their  fragrant  breath, 
that  bring  with  it  sweet  thoughts ;  the  birds, 
that  seek  to  answer  me  so  gratefully  with 
their  harmony  of  speech ;  and  even  the  twink¬ 
ling  stars,  so  full  of  mystery  and  beauty,  that 
I  could  gaze  on  them  for  ever,  dreading  the 
envious  dawn  that  hides  them  from  my  view  : 
— all  these,  my  brother,  love  I  as  dearly  as 
my  life :  but  the  rajah ! — oh  no,  no !  Jo¬ 
wanda,  I  do  not  love  the  rajah.’’ 

“  But  yet,’’  inquired  Jowanda,  anxiously, 
“  you  hate  him  not)  sweet  sister;  you  do  not 
fear  your  marriage?’’  “  Why  should  I  hate 
him,  dear  Jowanda  ?’’  was  the  reply.  “  They 
say  the  prince  will  love  me,  and  the  whole 
world  seems  so  full  of  goodness,  that  the 
prince  may  be  even  more  noble  than  all  I  can 
imagine  him.  Bftt  give  me  now,  my  brother, 
fhe  blessing  I  have  come  to  seek,  for  I  have 
lingered  here  too  long,  and  my  people  will 
grow  impatient.’’  “  I  will  bestow  on  thee, 
sweet  sister,’’  replied  the  priest,  “  a  talisman 
more  powerful  in  guarding  thee  from  harm 
than  even  a  brother’s  blessing.  I  have  a  lo¬ 
tus-flower,  gathered  by  the  sun-god  on  the  j 
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banks  of  the  blue  Yamuna;  stay  but  a  while, 
and  I  will  bring  it  thee  with  speed ;  the 
servants  are  well  entertained,  and  will  not 
note  thy  absence.’’ 

A  moment  had  scarce  elapsed,  after  the 
departure  of  the  priest,  when  a  rustling  sound 
was  heard  among  the  trees  around  the  fane, 
and  a  warrior,  fully  armed,  and  of  most 
princely  bearing,  sprang  from  his  charger, 
and,  rapidly  ascending  the  marble  steps, 
stood  before  the  maiden.  Unused  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  men,  unless  that  of  her  immediate 
relatives,  Komari  started  at  the  coming  of  the 
stranger,  and,  looking  anxiously  around  her, 
blushed  deeply,  seeming  as  if  about  to  fly  ; 
but  again  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  that  which 
met  her  gaze  gave  promise  rather  of  security 
than  cause  for  fear.  The  stranger  was  young 
and  eminently  handsome;  slight  in  figure, 
yet  firmly  knit,  as  if  trained  to  a\hletic  ex¬ 
ercises  from  his  youth;  and  although  his  eyes 
were  now'  beaming  with  the  gentlest  feelings, 
one  well  versed  in  the  expressions  of  the  hu¬ 
man  countenance  would  have  noted, that  there 
was  that  in  their  depths  which  times  might 
animate  with  a  bold  defiance,  before  which 
*jven  the  bravest  in  the  land  would  quail. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  sympathy  between  the 
gentleness  of  woman,  seeking  protection, 
and  that  manly  courage  which  is  willing 
and  powerful  to  yield  it ;  hut  certain  it  is, 
that  the  maiden  now  felt  little  disposed  to 
fly ;  and  when  the  youth,  in  apologetic  tone, 
told  her  that,  wearied  by  the  heat  and  tedium 
of  a  journey,  he  l*ad  sought  Kaniya’s  shrine 
for  rest  and  shelter,  and  craved  her  pardon, 
believing,  as  he  sa’nl^  that  the  retainers 
grouped  together  in  the  grove  w’ere  those  of 
the  prince  her  father,  whom  he  had  once 
served  with  in  the  wars  with  Scindiah,  the 
maiden  blushed  and  smiled,  and  readily  for¬ 
gave  him,  when,  as  her  brother’s  step  was 
heard  returning,  she  suffered  the  strancrer  to 
press  his  lip  upon  her  hand,  and  reproached 
him  not;  neither  did  she  betray  him,  for 
when  the  priest  returned,  he  found  Komari 
still  weaving  alone  her  fragrant  wreath,  and 
although  the  distances  of  the  flowers  were 
no  longer  well  preserved,  and  the  circle  had 
become  an  oblong,  Jowanda  did  not  note  it, 
nor  how  coldly  she  received  the  talisman, 
nor  how  hurriedly  she  left  him  and  sought  her 
palankeen.  As  she  did  so,  however,  Komari 
glanced  stealthily  around,  and  her  eye  well 
noted  a  mounted  warrior  spurring  towards  the 
hills,  nor  were  her  attendants  slow  to  do  the 
same ;  but,  as  some  pointed  to  the  flying 
horseman,  a  cry  arose  of  “  Look,  look  I  see 
you  the  prince?  it  is  the  Jeitpoor  Rajah,  on 
his  famous  Arab  Suleiman.’’ 

Komari  heard,  and,  casting  herself  back 
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in  her  palankeen,  yielded  to  a  dream  of  hap¬ 
piness  which,  if  the  anticipation  of  secure 
and  gratified  love  can  give  joy  to  the  human 
heart,  made  this  fair  girl’s  complete. 


In  a  crimson  tent,  guarded  on  all  sides  by 
his  feudal  adherents,  and  patrolled  by  small 
bands  of  mercenary  soldiery,  sat  Prince  Za- 
lim,  and  before  him,  with  haughty  mien  and 
angry  brow,  stood  the  chelah,or  confidential 
adviser  of  Saiigram  Singh,  whose  hosts,  to 
the  extent  of  some  five  thousand  men,  had 
encamped  but  a  few  miles  distant.  The 
chelah,  or  messenger  of  Sangram,  was  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  his  class;  ambitious  and  intriguing; 
treacherous  to  those  who  trusted  him,  but 
cringinor  to  the  dust  before  his  master.  As  a 
Puthan  soldier  of  low  origin,  the  favoritism 
of  a  tyrant  had  raised  him  to  the  position  he 
held,  and  as  he  now  stood  in  his  quilted  robe 
of  gold  brocade,  with  a  rich  Cashmere  shawl 
about  his  waist,  and  a  jewelled  fillet  secur¬ 
ing  his  long  glossy  hair,  there  was  a  trucu¬ 
lence  in  his  bearing  that  would  have  better 
suited  the  lowest  mercenary  engaged  upon 
a  foray,  than  the  favorite  and  adviser  of  a 
Rajpoot  noble. 

There  had  evidently  been  a  pause  in  the 
conversation  between  the  Prince  Zalim  and 
the  accredited  negotiator  of  Sangram  Singh, 
and  angry  defiance  marked  the  bearing  of 
each ;  but  at  length  the  envoy,  as  if  weary  of 
waiting  for  the  occasion  of  that  offence 
which  it  had  been  his  object  to  excite,  inquir¬ 
ed,  resting  as  he  did  so  on  the  jewelled  pom¬ 
mel  of  his  sword,  as  if  addressing  his  inferi¬ 
or,  “The  king  my  master  waits  for  a  reply, 
and  his  messenger  proposes  to  bear  back 
that  which  may  be  given  him.” 

The  prince  started,  and  gazed  at  the  speak¬ 
er,  with  flashing  eyes,  a  flushed  brow,  and  a 
gesture  of  angry  scorn  as  his  grasp  stole  in¬ 
voluntarily  on  the  cross-handled  creeze  or 
dagger  worn  in  his  cummerbund;  but  he 
checked  his  rising  violence,  and  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  apparent  stuggle,  calmly  replied, 
“  There  is  in  thy  words  a  tone  of  insolence 
in  ill-keeping  with  thy  office,  and  a  manner 
well  deserving  chastisement ;  but  it  is  thy  mas¬ 
ter’s  arrogance,  and  not  thine,  that  should 
excite  my  anger;  state,  therefore,  again,  as 
briefly  as  thou  canst,  what  are  his  demands.’’ 

“  The  king  my  master,”  replied  the  che¬ 
lah,  twisting  the  long  ends  of  his  wiry  mous¬ 
tache,  as  he  threw  a  quick  and  triumphant 
glance  around,  at  which  the  swords  of  more 
than  one  of  the  adherents  of  Prince  Zalim 
were  half-drawn  from  their  scabbards,  “  the 
king  my  master  demands  that  you  withdraw 


at  once  your  accepted  claim  to  the  hand  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Rana  Umra,  and  retire 
with  your  followers  from  the  province.” 

“  And  by  what  right  does  Sangram  Singh 
demand  this  at  my  hands?”  inquired  the 
prince  haughtily.  “  By  that  right,”  answered 
the  chelah,  with  a  sneer  curling  his  lip, 

“  that  all  Rajpoot  warriors  acknowledge ;  the 
power  to  enforce  his  will ;  but,  as  in  this 
instance  the  king  deigns  to  give  you  a  reason 
for  its  exercise,  he  bids  me  say,  that  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Komari  was  promised  to  his 
predecessor  ere  her  father  dared  pledge  his 
word  to  spare  her  infant  life  ;  and  the  king 
adds,  that  if  his  claim  is  disregarded,  he  will  . 
not  only  reduce  yon  fortress  to  the  dust,  but, 
abandoning  the  regal  crimson  of  your  tent, 
he  will  cause  you  to  fly  before  his  face,  and 
every  warrior  of  Jeitpoor  shall  fall  upon  our 
swords.” 

Prince  Zalim,  who  had  labored  to  restrain 
his  passion  up  to  the  moment  when  the  mes¬ 
senger  would  pause,  now  started  again  from 
his  cushions,  and  fixing  on  the  chelah  a  look 
of  withering  scorn,  exclaimed,  “  Begone, 
thou  slave  of  an  unworthy  master !  did  I  drag 
thee  over  yonder  plain  at  my  horse’s  heels, 
as  would  a  Moslem  noble,  or  command  that 
!  thou  shouldest  be  blown  from  our  nearest  gun, 
thy  punishment  would  be  less  than  thy  inso¬ 
lence  deserves.  But  go,  tell  thy  master  that 
Zalim  Singh  defies  him,  and  will  keep  the 
lustre  of  his  honor  bright ;  moreover,  that  he 
will  not  strike  a  tent  to  pleasure  him,  until 
he  marches  into  the  city  to  meet  his  bride, 
and  in  that  day,  let  Sangram  look  to  it,  that 
he  oppose  him  not.”  Then,  turning  to  the 
warriors  who  stood  around,  “  Escort,”  said 
he,  “  in  safety  this  loud-tongued  slave  to  the 
camp  of  Sangram  Singh,  and,  as  you  go, 
command  that  the  escort  set  forth  at  once 
with  the  marriage-gifts  designed  for  the 
rawula  of  the  Rana  Umra.” 

The  tent  was  soon  cleared,  but  the  last 
warrior  had  scarcely  disappeared  from  the 
kan'ity  when  A  jit,  the  young  and  favorite  bro¬ 
ther  of  Zalim,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  prince’s 
sleeve.  “  Beware,”  he  said,  “  my  brother. 
Sangram  is  powerful  and  impetuous,  his 
hosts  are  numerous,  and  his  wealth  is  un¬ 
bounded.  The  Rana  Umra  is  in  fact  his 
vassal,  and  will  not  dare  to  refuse  him  his 
alliance  at  any  cost.  Is  it  not  better,  then, 
to  waive  your  claim,  and  return  to  Jeitpoor, 
than  to  bathe  this  fair  land  in  blood,  and 
bring  destruction  on  the  Rana  and  his  fam¬ 
ily?” 

“  Ajit,”  replied  the  prince,  “  think  you 
that,  as  a  Rajpoot  warrior,  I  could  bear  the 
insolent  scoffs  ot  yonder  chief,  and  not  teach 
I  him  in  return  the  temper  of  our  steels  ?  And 
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and  unnatural  to  the  ear;  “Take  them  j eyes  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  a  still  more 
hence,  and  bear  them  to  those  who  wait  with- I  terrible  pause  ensued.  .The  poor  mother 
out.  The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Komari  !  thought  that  any  decision,  even  the  most  ter- 
with  the  Jeitpoor  Rajah  is  at  an  end,  and  his  |  rible,  so  that  it  ended  this  agonizing  suspense, 
servants  and  his  camels  must  bear  back  the  j  had  been  merciful ;  but  she  ceased  so  to 
marriage-gifts.”  j  think  when  the  Rana  fixed  his  fierce  glance 

Komari  heard  no  more ;  a  crowd  of  busy  |  upon  her  face,  and  hoarsely  uttered,  “  Wo- 
images  rushed  over  the  brain,  leaving  no  dis-  |  man  !  at  thy  prayer  this  girl  was  saved; — 
tinct  impression;  a  film  fell  on  her  sight,  | saved,  to  work  ruin  upon  her  land,  despair 
strange  sounds  seemed  floating  in  the  air,  j  and  destruction  upon  her, family.  The  council 
and  the  maiden  sunk,  heartstricken  and  will  decide  her  fate,  but  remember^  whatever 
insensible,  at  her  father’s  feet.  The  slave-  that  may  be,  I  am  no  longer  an  erring,  mis- 
girls  gathered  round  their  mistress,  and  bore  led  father,  but  a  Rajpoot  noble,  firm  to  de¬ 
fier  from  the  apartment;  and  then  it  was  fend  his  honor  and  his  name !” 
that  the  Rana  drew  near  his  trembling  wife, 

and  told  her  of  the  claim  advanced  by  San-  - 

gram  Singh,  and  of  the  fearful  feud  between 

the  princely  suitors.  “  My  power,  my  throne,  Alas!  alas!  it  was  a  land  where  mercy  for 
my  life,”  he  added,  “  are  all  in  the  hands  of  hapless  women  found  no  place  in  the  coun- 
Sangrain  Singh.  The  Jeitpoor  prince  obsti-  cils  of  her  masters.  The  rival  princes  refus- 
nately  persists  on  his  right  by  acceptance,  ed  to  withdraw’  their  claims,  the  Rana  was 
and  bhK)d  has  been  already  spilled  on  every  threatened  with  a  war  of  extermination,  and 
side.  I  am  contemned  by  ail  my  nobles;  the  one  means  alone  remained  by  which  to  save 
curse  of  my  disobedience  to  my  country’s  himself  from  dishonor,  and  his  country  from 
laws  is  working  my  destruction,  and  I  can  destruction;  and  this  dark  path  w’as  chosen, 
even  now  see  the  sneer  of  the  princes  of  Raj- 

pootana  on  the  downfall  of  the  chief  who  - 

saved  his  daughter’s  life,  but  to  dye  his  land 

in  blood,  and  lay  it  desolate.”  The  chief  apartment  of  the  rawula,  so  late 

As  he  spoke,  the  liana’s  head  drooped  low’  the  scene  of  joyous  preparation,  was  now  si- 
upou  his  breast,  and  with  arms  folded  across  lent,  and  deserted  by  all  but  the  hapless  maid- 
it,  he  seemed  to  abandon  hiijiself  to  despair,  en  who  was  so  late  its  brightest  ornament. 

His  miserable  wife  gazed  on  him  long  and  It  is  true,  that,  from  w’ithout,.  the  sunbeams 
anxiously,  trembling  at  the  pause,  yet  finding  still  played  among  the  fragrant  blossoms  that 
in  herself  no  reason  to  advance  in  solace  of  hung  about  the  lattices  :  the  bulbuls  still  war- 
the  agony  both  felt.  After  a  while,  how’ever,  bled  their  soft  love-notes  in  the  chumpa  grove, 
with  low-toned  voice  and  deep  emotion,  she  and  nature  smiled  as  gaily  as  she  was  wont 
gently  murmured,  “Alas!  alas!  unstable  to  do;  but  man’s  passions  had  marred  all 
are  all  our  hopes,  as  dew  upon  the  lotus-buds,  peace,  all  hope,  all  joy  w  ithin,  and  desola- 
and  unhappily,  my  lord,  Komari  loves  this  tion  followed  on  his  steps. 

Jeitpoor  rajah.  Yet  still,  doubt  not,  she  well  Upon  a  pile  of  cushions,  her  delicate  robe  of 
knows  her  duty  as  a  Rajpoot  maiden,  and  soft  white  muslin  draped  around  her  graceful 
never  will  she  oppose  thy  will  that  she  should  form,  and  her  face  half-screened  by  theluxu- 
wed  the  powerful  Sangram  Singh.  Wait  riant  and  loosened  tresses  of  the  dark  hair 
but,  my  lord,  until  the  first  terrible  surprise  that  fell  in  masses  upon  her  shoulder,  lay  the 
is  past,  and  all  will  yet  be  well ; — our  coun-  fair  Komari,  while,  from  time  to  time,  a  deep 
try  be  restored  to  peace,  your  honor  spared,  but  broken  sigh  burst  from  her  lips,  as  if  her 
our  child  made  happy.  Force  will  have  com-  effort  to  constrain  it  was  still  in  vain.  But 
pelled  you  to  break  your  contract  w’ith  Prince  she  grieved  alone;  no  attached  slaves  minis- 
Zalim,  and  the  same  power  will  protect  you  tered  to  Rer  w’ants,  no  devoted  mother  tended 
against  the  violence  of  his  disappointment.”  the  object  of  her  fondest  care,  but  where  mirth 
As  the  Ranee  commenced  speaking,  the  and  tenderness  so  late  had  mingled  their 
king  raised  his  eyes  and  gazed  on  her  so  blithe  music,  the  maiden  lay  in  solitude, 
intently,  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  word  that  trembling,  tearful,  and  broken-hearted.  This 
passed  her  lips  had  power  to  agitate  the  list-  strange  silence  had  become  so  hushed  and  so 
ener;  and  so  indeed  it  was,  for  he  watched  unbroken,  that  the  slightest  sound  startled 
to  catch  if  it  were  but  one  word  of  hope,  the  the  listener’s  ear,  as  it  now  seemed  to  act  on 
shadow  even  of  a  thought  that  could  bring  a  that  of  the  poor  Komari,  who  suddenly  start- 
reprieve  to  his  intense  despair ;  but  yet  it  ing  from  her  crouched  and  motionless  posi- 
came  not,  and  when  the  Baji  Bhye  had  end-  tion  encountered  the  sorrowful  gaze  of 
ed,  her  husband  again  sighed  heavily,  his  Krishna’s  priest  bent  full  upon  her.  With  a 
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slight  exclamation  of  surprise,  the  maiden  ex¬ 
tended  her  arms  towards  him,  while  heavy 
tears  rolled  over  her  fair  cheek,  the  first  she 
had  shed  since  the  defeat  of  her  best  hopes. 

Jowanda  bent  towards  his  sister,  and  clasp¬ 
ed  her  in  his  arms ;  but  as  Komari  felt  the 
straining  fervor  of  his  embrace,  and  the  hot 
tears  that  mingled  with  her  own,  she  started 
back,  and  tremblingly  inquired  :  “Ah  !  there 
must  be  some  new  terror  to  affect  thee  thus, 
my  brother.  Speak — tell  me :  why  am  I  thus 
alone — why  have  I  thus  passed  long  hours 
communing  with  my  own  sad  thoughts,  while 
my  dear  mother  and  kind  companions  solace 
me  no  more  ?”  “  Alas !  sweet  sister,”  replied 
Jowanda,  “  have  none  told  thee,  then — none 
prepared  thee  for  thy  sentence?  Knowest 
thou  not  that  the  assembled  chiefs  have  doom¬ 
ed  thee  to  destruction,  and  that  mine,  as  no 
common  hand,  was  armed  for  the  deed  of  hor¬ 
ror  ?  Komari !  thy  loveliness  and  sorrow  have 
unnerved  me.  I  came  hither,  urged  by  the 
compelling  sense  of  duty  to  my  race  and  fam¬ 
ily,  but  thus  do  I  now  abandon  my  murder¬ 
ous  design,  cursing  the  serpent-tongues  that 
won  me  to  accept  the  charge and  so  saying, 
the  priest  disengaged  a  poignard  from  his 
girdle,  and  hurled  it  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow  of  the  apartment. 

The  maiden  started,  then  clung  to  her 
brother’s  arm,  and  gazed  wildly  in  his  face ; 
but  soon  the  truth  flashed  on  her  puzzled 
senses ;  then  disengaging  herself  from  the 
priest’s  support,  and  leaning  against  the  lat- 1 
tice  of  the  apartment,  with  a  gasping  voice 
she  exclaimed  : — “Ah  !  is  it  so  ?  Death !  It 
is  very  terrible ;  and  I  must  prepare  for  a  fate 
that,  I  thank  the  gods,  comes  not  from  a  broth¬ 
er’s  hand.  Leave  me,  dear  Jowanda,  and  be 
sure  that  when  you  hear  Komari  weeps  no 
more,  she  met  her  doom  as  a  Rajpoot  maiden, 
worthy  of  her  race.” 

The  brother  listened.  He  saw  the  light  of 
heroic  purpose  beam  from  her  eye  ;  the  beau¬ 
tiful  resignation  of  filial  obedience  stealing 
over  her  face ;  and  overcome  with  tenderness 
and  grief,  he  hid  his  face  in  the  folds  of  his 
ample  robe,  and  hurried  from  the  apart¬ 
ment. 

Again  Jowanda  stood  in  the  council  of  the 
princes,  and  to  their  inquiring  glances  he 
thundered  forth  denunciatioat^  of  ruin  and 
destruction  to  all  who  plotted  against  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  life.  “Woe,  woe!”  he  cried,  “  to  the 
land  and  to  the  prince  whose  safety  is  so 
purchased.  The  curse  of  Krishna  is  on  them 
and  on  all  who  put  forth  their  hand  against  the 
innocent  and  pure.  The  princess  Komari  is 
the  favorite  of  the  sun-god,  who  has  bestowed 
upon  her  a  talisman  of  rare  virtue,  and  he 
who  seeks  her  injury  shall  perish  by  no  com¬ 


mon  means :  the  lips  of  his  priest  have  spok. 
en  it.” 

Jowanda  left  the  palace,  and  hurried  forth 
to  cast  himself  in  prayer  at  Krishna’s  shrine  ; 
but  the  fiat  of  the  council  had  gone  forth, 
and  his  words  availed  nothing.  Poison,  in 
the  many  shapes  known  in  an  Eastern  harem, 
was  soon  tried,  but  the  pure  system  of  their 
intended  victim  repelled  the  means,  or  acted 
as  their  antidote,  and  still  the  helpless  maid¬ 
en  lived  in  doomed  solitude;  while  her  frantic 
mother,  confined  to  a  distant  chamber,  pour¬ 
ed  forth  maniacal  ravings  against  the  destroy¬ 
ers  of  her  child. 


Hours  had  passed  away — those  long,  long 
hours,  in  which  the  heart  receives  no  comfort — 
and  days — every  one  of  which  is  as  a  century 
of  endurance  to  the  brain  oppressed  with 
thought — yet  still  Komari  sat  with  closed  eyes, 
calmly  awaiting  the  doom  which  she  now  pray¬ 
ed  might  speedily  arrive.  Her  cheek  had  lost 
its  roundness,  her  eye  its  light.  She  had 
contemphated  death  so  long,  that  she  had 
ceased  to  desire  to  live,  and  no  other  emotion 
was  apparent  but  the  flickering  smile  which 
hovered  on  her  cheek,  when  a  new  footstep 
was  heard  approaching  her  apartment.  This 
was  apparent  now,  as  a  slave — an  aged  wo¬ 
man,  one  whom  Komari  had  scarcely  noted 
in  the  rawula — approached,  bearing  in  her 
hand  a  jewelled  cup,  from  which  a  strange 
and'  lulling  odor  pervaded  the  apartment. 
“My  child,”  she  whispered,  bending  towards 
j  the  maiden,  “your  eye  is  feverish,  your  cheek 
flushed  ;  you  have  need  of  rest ;  drink  this 
potion  prepared  from  the  finest  herbs;  you 
will  sleep  soundly,  and  know  no  grief.” 

The  maiden  took  the  proffered  cup,  and  ris¬ 
ing  as  she  did  so,  replied  : — “  True ;  I  much 
need  rest,  both  for  my  heart  and  brain,  and 
the  kusUmha  draught  will  surely  fail  me  not. 
Bear,  I  charge  thee,  to  my  father  my  humble 
reverence,  and  tell  him  that  I  fear  not  death, 
but  rather  thank  him  for  ending  thus  my  sor¬ 
rows.  He  gave  me  life,  and  has  full  right  to 
reclaim  it  at  my  hands.  From  my  birth  was 
I  marked  for  sacrifice,  and  I  thank  him  that 
I  have  lived  so  long.  I  gratefully  accept  the 
bridegroom  he  ordains,  and  bow  my  head  to 
his  command.” 

So  saying,  the  maiden  raised  the  jewelled 
cup,  and  drained  it  to  its  dregs ;  but  having 
done  so,  it  fell  suddenly  from  her  gra.sp,  as  a 
clash  of  arms  resounded  through  the  harem, 
and  Prince  Zalim,  rushing  into  the  apart¬ 
ment,  clasped  Komari  in  his  arms.  “You 
are  saved,  sweet  one,”  he  cried,  “you  are 
saved!  the  palace  is  ours !  but  we  must  fly 
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at  once,  for  the  hosts  of  Sangram  are  upon 
us.”  He  paused,  but  as  he  did  so,  a  shrill 
laugh  broke  upon  his  ear,  and,  starting  back, 
his  glance  fell  upon  the  hend-like  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  aged  slave,  who  pointed  exulting- 
ly  to  the  fallen  cup.  Zalim,  snatched  it  from 
the  ground.  “Aye,”  he  cried,  “  is  this,  thrice- 
cursed  hag,  thy  work — and  dost  thou  triumph 
in  thine  infernal  office  ?”  He  said  no  more ; 
but, seizing  the  struggling  woman  in  his  arms, 
bore  her  without,  and,  casting  her  from  the 
nearest  rampart,  watched  her  fall,  down,  far 
down,  among  the  crashing  boughs  of  the  dark¬ 
ening  foliage,  to  the  lairs  of  the  beasts  that 
prowled  below,  and  then,  returning  to  the 
couch  of  his  affianced  bride,  clasped  his  arms 
around  her  dying  form,  vainly  beseeching  her 
to  bless  him  with  her  love.  But,  alas !  in  that 
fond  embrace  joined  the  enemy  whom  none 
could  baffie;  and  so  it  was,  that  when  the 
soldiers  of  Sangram  Singh  forced  their  way 
into  the  harem  of  the  Rana  Umra  (as  soon 
they  did),  defiance  met  them  even  there, even 
from  that  couch  where  lay  the  Jeitpoor  Rajah, 
Zalim  Singh,  with  his  fair  bride,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Komari, united  by  the  bonds  of  death ! 


The  Rajah  Sangram  Singh  withdrew  his 
hosts,  and  the  land  was  left  in  peace ;  but  its 
prince  was  a  heart-stricken  man,  aged  before 
his  time,  and  desolate  in  the  palace  of  his 
fathers.  He  gave  alms  freely,  and  mostly  so 
to  the  priestly  class  who  ministered  at  the 
richly-sculptured  mausoleum,  where,  night 
and  day,  burned  vases  of  perfumed  oil  before 
the  last  resting-place  of  his  murdered  child 
and  of  her  broken-hearted  mother. 


ODE  TO  HOPE. 

BY  JOHir  MASON  GOOD. 

From  Chamberi’t  Edinburfh  Journal. 

O  OBNTLE  Hope  !  whose  lovely  form 
The  plunging  sea-boy,  ’midst  the  storm, 
Sees  beckoning  from  the  strand. 

If  yet  thy  smile  can  chase  the  sighs 
From  love  and  adverse  fate  which  rise, 

O  view  this  liAed  hand  '. 

Through  dire  despair’s  tremendous  shade. 
Supported  by  thy  secret  aid, 

The  troubled  spirit  flies. 

Thy  sight  sustains  his  drooping  powers, 
Thy  finger  points  to  brighter  hours, 

And  clears  the  distant  skies. 

Then  haste  thee,  Hope,  and  o’er  my  head, 
While  yet  impervious  tempests  spread, 
Obtrude  thy  magic  form  : 

O  give  me,  ere  gay  youth  decline. 

To  view  the  fair  Zelinda  mine, 

And  I’ll  despise  the  storm. 


BALLAD  ROMANCE. 


From  the  Court  Journal. 

In  the  days  long  gone  by  to  a  castle’s  tall  keep, 

A  maiden  retired  to  watch  and  to  weep, 

For  her  Knight  had  gone  forth,  to  a  far  distant  land. 
Wealth  and  honors  to  win,  ere  he  sued  for  her 
hand. 

Long  years  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and  youth. 
She  rejected  all  suitors,  and  guarded  her  truth  ; 
Sustained  by  the  hope,  no  persuasions  could  move. 
That  Sir  Edmund  was  living,  and  true  to  her  love. 

At  length  o’er  the  sea  a  gray  palmer  there  came. 
Who  told  how  a  Knight,  with  a  crest  and  a  name 
Like  those  of  her  lover,  had  faMen  in  fight. 

As  at  Centa  he  warr’d  with  the  Saracens’  might. 

The  tale  was  believed  ;  yet  in  Isabel’s  breast 
Hope  nestled  the  closer,  and  whisper’d  her  rest ; 
Nor  fled,  till  her  father  has  bade  her  decide 
The  day  when  another  shall  call  her  his  bride. 

Then  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom,  and  her  eye  lost  its 
light. 

She  watched  thro’  the  day,  and  she  wept  thro’  the 

night. 

Entreating  kind  Heaven,  in  its  infinite  grace. 

To  release  her  by  death  ere  that  marriage  had  place. 

On  the  eve  of  the  bridal,  the  lady  has  gone 
To  the  keep’s  highest  turret,  all  wretched  and 
lone. 

Where,  praying,  she  raised  her  wan  face  to  the 
sky, 

“  Oh  !  grant  me  to  see  him  once  more  ere  I  die.’’ 

And  lo  !  a  Knight’s  lance  flashes  bright  in  the  sun. 
The  river  he’s  forded,  the  castle  he’s  won  ; 

Yes!  ’tis  he  !  Ah!  what  raptures  the  Knight’s 
bosom  swell. 

As  his  glance  meets  the  form  of  his  own  Isabel. 

.\t  the  entrance  she  greets  him  with  one  holy  kiss. 
All  his  toils  are  repaid  by  that  moment  of  bliss  ; 
For  that  meeting  how  fondly  his  true  heart  has 
beat. 

To  lay  all  his  titles  and  gold  at  her  feet. 

But  short  were  his  transports, — he  sees  with  alarm 
That  her  light,  shadowy  form,  faintly  clings  to  his 
arm  ; 

And  he  marks  that  her  face,  tho’  lit  up  with  love’s 
glow. 

Pale  and  pure,  bears  the  impress  of  suffering  and 
woe. 

“  Long,  long  have  I  tarried,  my  true  love,”  she 
cried, 

“  To  tell  thee  how  sorely  my  faith  has  been  tried  ; 
But  I’ve  triumphed — thou’rt  come — I  shall  now  be 
at  rest 

Then  with  one  gentle  sigh  she  fell  dead  on  his 
breast. 

The  Knight’s  rich  in  treasures  he’s  gathered  in 
war. 

The  Baron  can  look  o’er  his  lands  spread  afar; 

But  gladly,  oh !  gladly  their  wealth  would  they 
give. 

All  their  gold  and  broad  lands,  to  bid  Isabel  live. 
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Emeute  is  the  Chamber  ok  Deputies. — A 
more  siicces-sful  example  of  political  audacity,  one 
might  say  impudence,  has  never  been  given  than 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Legitimists  in  the  French 
Chamber.  These  gentlemen  have  defiled  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  constitutional  system  at  home  by  com¬ 
ing  to  LcHidon,  openly  paying  court  to  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  and  proclaiming  him  King  of  France. 
They  then  returned  quietly  to  Paris,  and,  because 
the  .Ministry  sought  to  insert  in  the  addre.ss  two 
words  of  censure  on  their  culpable  manmucres,  xXxfty 
set  up  the  loudest  cries  of  being  the  most  injured 
and  aggrieved  of  men.  Nay,  they  succeeded  in 
turning  the  tables  on  the  Minister,  and  in  bringing 
forward  .M.  Guizot’s  preference  of  the  constitutional 
government  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  despotism  of  Napoleon,  as  a  crime  deserving 
lapidation  in  1844.  Having  succeeded  in  hustling 
M.  Guizot,  the  Legitimists  then  shake  the  dust  of 
the  Chamber  from  their  feet  and  depart.  They 
discharge  it,  as  a  footman  might  his  master.  In 
most  periods  of  French  history  these  gentlemen 
would  have  been  lianged,  drawn,  and  quartered  ; 
and  most  certainly  the  insertion  of  two  words  of 
censure  in  the  address  is  a  penalty  under  w  hich  the 
Legitimists  need  not  have  groaned  or  writhed. 

The  scene  was  most  uproarious  when  M.  Ber- 
ryer  complained  that  the  Chamber  could  not  have 
been  more  severe  to  him  had  he  gone  to  Ghent. 
M.  Guizot  ascended  the  tribune  and  opened  his 
mouth  many  times,  but  the  yells  of  opposition 
drowned  his  excuses.  For  more  than  an  hour  this 
lasted,  the  President  being  unable  to  command 
silence,  and  none  of  the  independent  supporters  of 
the  Ministers  coming  forward  with  courage  to  face 
and  to  quell  the  storm.  Singular  to  say,  this 
extravagant  outburst,  excited  by  M.  Berryer,  was 
against  the  elder  Bourbons,  against  M.  Berryer’s 
own  principles  and  dyniisty,  wdiilst  IM.  Guizot’s 
curious  preference  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  to 
Napoleon  was  certainly  the  act  of  a  constitutional 
Royalist. 

The  French  are,  however,  so  stark  staring  mad 
in  their  absurd  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  ctranger^ 
that  they  cannot  be  considered  rational  beings  on 
that  subject.  There  can  be  no  nse  in  arguing  with 
or  of  them.  The  present  result  of  this  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Parliament’s  campaign  must,  however, 
be  noted.  M.  Guizot  had  succeeded  in  neutralizing 
the  Legitimists  in  the  Chamber,  and  making  one- 
half  of  them  vote  with  him.  Now  this  is  undone, 
and  all  the  Legitimists  are  in  opposition.  The 
Mol6  party,  opining  that  the  King  is  vexed  at  the 
Regent’s  dotation  not  being  brought  forward,  has 
deserted  to  opposition  at  the  same  time  ;  whilst  M. 
Thiers  brings  his  band  in  support  of  Count  Mole. 
Th  is  makes  a  formidable  coalition,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  M.  Guizot  cannot  long  resist  it. 

One  is  curious  to  see  what  the  French  will  think 
of  our  debate,  of  the  lukewarm  definition  of  his 
alliance  with  France  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of 
the  use  made  of  the  admissions  of  MM.  Thiers  and 
Guizot  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  and  of  the  declaration  of  Lord  Brougham  that 
he  knew  France  and  the  French  much  better  than 
M.  Thiers  and  Count  Mole,  the  present  leaders  of 
the  French  opposition.  But  we  shall  have  French 
comments  on  this  subject  next  week. — Examiner. 

Greece. — The  Levant  packet  brings  a  summary 
of  the  projected  constitution  of  Greece.  The  domi¬ 
nant  religion  of  Greece  is  that  of  the  orthodox 
church  of  the  East;  freedom  in  Greece  for  all  reli- 
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gious  persua.sions.  All  citizens  are  equal  before 
the  law.  Individual  liberty  is  inviolable.  The 
slave  trade  is  prohibited.  A  slave  of  any  nation  is 
free  on  setting  foot  on  the  soil  of  (ireece.  There 
is  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  censorship  is  not 
permitted  under  any  pretext. — Examiner. 

The  W1I,I.  AND  CODICIL  OF  THE  MvRqUESS 

Wellesley  have  just  been  proved  by  Mr.  John 
Thornton  Down,  the  sole  executor,  who  has  a 
legacy  of  Jtl,0()»).  He  bequeaths  to  .Mr.  Alfred 
.Montgomery,  his  private  secretary,  JC1,()00,  “  in 
regard  of  his  affectionate,  dutiful,  and  zealous  ser¬ 
vices,”  and  the  residue  of  his  property  to  his  wife, 
.Mary  Ann,  Marchioness  of  Wellesley.  By  the 
codicil  he  gives  to  his  secretary  (.Mr.  Montgomery), 
in  addition  to  the  legacy  in  his  will,  all  his  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  and  gives  the  following  directions,  which 
are  verbatim: — “  .And  I  desire  him  to  publish  such 
of  my  papers  as  shall  tend  to  illustrate  my  two  ad¬ 
ministrations  in  Ireland,  and  to  protect  my  honor 
against  the  slander  of  Melbourne  and  his  pillar  of 
statCy  O'  Connell.”  To  Lord  Brougham  he  leaves 
“  Homer,”  in  four  vols.,  and  earnestly  desires  him 
to  assist  him  in  publishing  his  MSS.,  saying,  “  I 
leave  my  memory  in  his  charge,  confiding  in  his 
justice  and  honor.”  To  Earl  Grey  “  my  George, 
carved  on  an  amethyst,  and  worn  by  George  II.” 
To  his  valet  he  leaves  liis  wearing  apparel,  rubes, 
stars,  &;c.,  “  for  his  kindness  during  my  illness.” 
The  property  is  sworn  under  JC6,00U. — Britannia. 

Refinement. — In  Dresden,  a  little  ragged  child 
was  heard  to  call  from  the  window  of  a  mean  house 
to  her  opposite  neighbor — “  Please,  Mrs.  Muller, 
mother  sends  her  best  compliments,  and,  if  it’s  fine 
weather,  would  you  go  a-begging  with  her  to-mor¬ 
row  !” — Morning  Post. 

There  died  lately  at  Colmar,  in  the  Ilaut  Rhin, 
an  Israelite,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  leaving  an 
immense  fortune.  This  he  accumulated  by  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  land,  by  purchasing  reversions,  and 
by  granting  loans  of  money  with  usurious  interest. 
He  was  blind  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
and  yet  examined,  personally,  all  the  property  pur¬ 
chased  before  he  concluded  the  bargain,  which  he 
took  care  should  be  a  good  one  for  himself.  When 
land  was  the  object  he  went  over  every  part  of  it, 
and  when  a  house  was  offered  to  him,  lie  visited 
every  room  from  top  to  bottom,  running  his  hands 
over  all  that  he  could  touch,  and  making  his  guide 
give  him  the  details  of  such  parts  as  he  could  not 
reach.  He  had,  it  is  affirmed,  between  6,000  and 
7,000  persons  who  owed  him  money,  and  when¬ 
ever  it  was  required  to  settle  an  account  with  any 
one  of  these,  his  numerous  debtors,  he  immediately 
gave,  from  memory,  an  accurate  statement  of  every 
item,  principal  and  interest,  dates  and  circum¬ 
stances,  being,  in  fact,  a  living  journal  and  ledger 
—  GalignanV s  Messenger. 

A  Lost  Watch. — About  the  year  1793,  when 
the  antimony  mines  at  Glendinning,  in  the  parish 
of  Westerkirk,  Dumfriesshire,  were  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  and  on  a  day  when  the  miners  had  met,  as 
usual,  at  the  Knock  (a  noted  rendezvous  for  regale¬ 
ment),  one  of  the  company,  named  Andrew  John¬ 
ston,  observing  the  ploughman  of  Bonces  at  work 
in  an  adjoining  field,  went  and  invited  him  to  go 
for  a  glass,  uficring  to  plough  till  he  returned.  It 
may  be  easily  supposed,  Andrew  not  being  over- 
steady,  that  it  would  take  some  pains  to  keep  the 
plough  right,  and  “  draw  a  gude  straught.”  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  Andrew  dropped  his  watch  while 
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ploughing,  and  buried  it  so  deep,  that  although 
numerous  grapes  and  spades  were  put  into  imme¬ 
diate  service,  till  his  furrows  were  literally  har¬ 
rowed,  still  no  watch  aj»peared.  The  field  has 
ever  since  undergone  the  periodical  ordeal  of 
ploiigiiing,  w'ith  the  rest  of  the  farm,  and  the  watch 
reinuincd  in  the  earth  till  the  19th  ult ,  when  it  w'as 
turned  up  by  David  Thompson,  the  present  plough- 
tnan.  The  steel  parts  have  gone  to  powder,  but 
the  wheels  are  yet  entire,  witli  the  maker's  name 
and  number.  This  noted  watch  has  thus  been  in 
the  ground  for  50  years,  and  many  still  living 
remember  the  circumstance  of  the  loss,  the  event 
having  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  parish. 
—  Gallotcay  Jideertiser. 

Fulfilment  of  a  Dream. — A  young  man  named 
John  Gray,  residing  at  Cinderford,  before  he  went 
to  his  usual  work,  at  the  Crump  Meadow  coal-pits, 
told  his  mother  that  he  had  dreamed  he  was  at  his 
work,  and  that  a  large  stone  fell  upon  him  and 
killed  him.  He  then  went  to  his  employment,  but 
had  not  been  in  the  pit  many  hours,  before  an  im¬ 
mense  block  of  stone,  as  much  as  four  or  five  men 
could  move,  fell  upon  him.  He  lingered  somewhat 
less  than  an  hour  in  the  most  indescribable  agony, 
when  death  released  him  from  his  sufferings.  A 
coroner’s  inquest  has  been  held,  and  a  verdict  of 
“  Accidental  death  ”  returned.  Thus  has  an  aged 
mother  been  deprived  of  her  only  surviving  son, 
having  had  another  killed  in  a  similar  manner  about 
four  years  since. — Bath  Journal. 

Chateaubriand. — The  following  anecdote  re¬ 
specting  Chateaubriand’s  grammatical  construction, 
is  at  least  amusing.  “In  the  year  1829,”  says  the 
Foreign  (Quarterly  Review^  “  Pinard,  the  eminent 
printer,  of  Paris,  was  engaged  by  the  bookseller, 
Ladvocat,  to  print  the  collected  works  of  Chateau¬ 
briand.  Every  one  must  be  aware,  that  in  deal¬ 
ing  out  types  for  the  use  of  the  compositors  in  a 
printing-office,  it  is  not  necessary  to  supply  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  equal  numbers.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  very  few  of  the  letter  z  will  be  required  in 
proportion  to  hundreds  of  the  letters  a  or  e.  Being 
supplied  with  type,  distributed  in  the  usual  relative 
proportions,  the  compositors  in  Pinard’s  office  set 
to  work  on  the  new  edition  of  Chateaubriand. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two,  one  of  the  composi¬ 
tors  applied  to  the  foreman  of  the  office  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  letter  a.  The  foreman  expressed  some 
surprise,  but  finding'that  the  man  had  not  a  single 
letter  A  remaining,  he  ordered  a  fresh  supply. 
Presently  another  compositor,  employed  on  another 
volume  of  the  work,  and  in  quite  a  difi’erent  part  of 
the  office,  entered  the  foreman’s  room,  and  declared 
that  he  too  had  used  all  his  letters  a.  This  infor¬ 
mation  created  some  dismay,  and  a  suspicion  arose 
that  a  portion  of  the  type  must  have  been  stolen; 
hut  the  compositor  declared  his  conviction  that  no 
theft  had  been  committed,  and  that  if  the  number 
of  a’s  in  the  composed  sheets  were  counted,  they 
would  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  number  of 
types  distributed  to  him.  Whikst  this  point  was 
under  discussion,  a  third  compositor  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  announced  tint  he  had  used  all  his 
letters  N.  Struck  with  the  singularity  of  these 
facts,  Pinard  mentioned  the  subject  to  Raymond, 
who  has  since  then  rendered  himself  eminent  by 
his  philological  learning.  ‘  What  can  be  the  rea¬ 
son,’  inquired  Pinard,  *  that  so  many  letters  a  and 
N  are  required  in  printing  Chateaubriand's  work  .^’ 

*  The  reason  is  obvious,’  replied  Raymond;  ‘and 
you  will  find  that  in  proportion  as  the  celebrated 
writer  employs  a  and  n,  he  spares  e  and  i.  For 


example,  Chateaubriand  avoids  as  much  as  possible 
the  use  of  the  relative  pronouns  qui  and  qtie,  and 
in  their  stead  employs  verbs  in  the  participial  form, 
ending  in  ant.  This  sulficiently  accounts  lor  the 
speedy  consumption  of  the  types  A  and  n  in  your 
printing-olficc.’  ” 

Dr.  1.  Watts. — Thursday  an  influential  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  admirers  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  was 
held  at  the  King's  Arms,  in  the  Poultry,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  W.  A.  Hankey,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  a  subscription  was  opened. — Examiner. 

Sale  of  Autographs. — An  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  and  autographs  of  eminent  characters, 
both  living  and  dead,  has  been  sold  by  Mr.  Fletcher 
in  Piecadilly.  It  was  stated  in  the  catalogue  to 
belong  to  a  “  lady  of  title,  an  eminent  authoress,” 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  lady  was  Lady  Har¬ 
riet  d’Orsay.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
most  important  articles  : — A  letter  from  his  late 
Majesty  George  IV.  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  sold  for  24s. 
A  letter  from  Mrs.  Jordan,  dated  Bushey-pnrk, 
1798,  30s.  Another  letter  from  the  same  lady,  42s. 
Letters  from  G.  Colman  the  elder,  to  Macklin, 
Fawcett,  and  Bannister,  on  the  farce  of  the  Review 
and  the  song  of  “The  Ghost,”  in  Bannister’s  Bud¬ 
get^  realized  sums  of  10s.  15s.  and  20s.  each.  A 
letter  from  Garrick  to  New’combe,  22s.  A  letter  of 
the  late  Edmund  Kean,  sold  for  31s.  The  numbers 
on  the  catalogue  from  No.  65  to  108  consisted  of 
letters  from  Munden,  Young,  Quick,  C.  Mathews, 
Liston,  J.  Kemble,  Terry,  Tate  Wilkinson,  Ma¬ 
dame  Yestris,  Bunn,  Power,  Sheridan  Knowles, 
&c.,  and  realized  sums  from  5s.  to  10s.  The  sig¬ 
nature  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  a  receipt,  20s.  A 
receipt  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  written  on  the  day 
he  died,  and  dated  1718,  10s.  From  No.  118  to  150, 
the  collection  consisted  of  letters  from  eminent 
painters,  comprising  the  names  of  Lawrence, 
Beechy,  Copley,  Shee,  Constable,  Ilayter,  Stan¬ 
field,  &c.,  and  realized  sums  averaging  fiom  25s, 
to  5s.  A  letter  of  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  hearing 
date  1645,  25s.  A  letter  from  Matthew^  Prior  to 
Braithwate,  25s.  A  letter  from  the  poet  Shen- 
stone  to  the  Honorable  Mr,  Knight,  relative  to  his 
poems,  sold  for  34s.  Letter  from  Bloomfield  re¬ 
specting  his  poem  of  the  “Farmer’s  Boy,”  20s. 
A  letter  from  Southey,  the  late  poet  laureate,  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  12s.  Letter  from  Chevalier  Ram¬ 
sey  to  the  Pretender,  13s.  Letter  from  G.  Scott  to 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  23s.  A  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  Madame  St.  Etienne,  16s.  The 
other  lots  consisted  of  letters  from  Moore,  Canning, 
Byron,  «fec.,  and  brought  small  sums. —  Gentleman  s 
Magazine. 

American  New'spaper  Wit. — “  Halloo,  boy, 
ain’t  you  got  a  daddy  living.^”  “  No,  but  my  bro¬ 
thers  have!’’  “What’s  their  names “Why, 
they’re  both  named  Bill,  except  Sam,  and  his 
name’s  Bob  I  My  name’s  Booze,  but  they  calls  me 
Boozy  for  short.  Any  thing  more  to  ax  ?” —  Lit. 
Gaz. 

Boring  for  Water  in  Africa. — From  Alexan¬ 
dria,  we  hear  that  the  Pasha  is  about  to  rout  one 
more  of  the  monsters  of  the  desert — by  boring  fo  r 
water  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  which  he  expect  s 
to  find,  sweet,  at  the  depth  of  1000  feet.  Fo  r 
this  purpose  he  is  awaiting  an  apparatus,  orderc  d 
from  England,  calculated  for  boring  to  the  depth  of 
1500  feet. — Ath. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ARTS.  Lieut.  Christopher’s  Explorations  on  the 

North-East  Coast  or  Akrica. — He  explored 
On  the  Temperature  natural  to  Man  in  his  this  coast  from  KilwA  to  Hafun,  and  discovered  an 
Physiological  and  Pathological  Condition. —  important  river,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
After  giving  tlie  mean  temperature  of  new-born  Haines,  after  the  political  agent  at  Aden.  Hainei 
children,  and  those  of  older  growth,  in  a  state  of  river,  it  appears,  takes  its  rise  somewhere  at  the 
health,  at  centigrade,  M.  Rozer  proceeds  to  foot  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  great  Abyssinian 
study  the  temperature  in  the  diseases  of  childhood,  plateau,  and  after  a  long  and  winding  course  through 
the  laws  which  govern  it,  and  the  application  the  plains,  approaches  to  within  ten  miles  of  the 
which  may  be  made  of  those  laws  in  the  art  of  re-  sea,  in  about  1*^  40^  N.  lat.  and  44®  35'  E.  long.,  at 
cognizing  the  affections  of  the  first  period  of  man’s  a  place  called  Galwen,  whence  it  runs  parallel  with 
existence.  He  concludes  from  a  series  of  experi-  the  coast  to  Barawa,  a  distance  of  about  45  miles  ; 
ments: — 1.  That  the  maximum  of  heat  is  42®  50,  and  then  diverging  a  little  inland  eventually  emp- 
and  the  minimum  23®  50;  thus  the  temperature  of  ties  itself  into  a  lake  having  no  known  outlet.  Be- 
*ick  children  varies  about  19®  ;  whereas,  according  tween  the  river  and  the  sea  runs  a  range  of  sand 
to  M.  Auchal,  the  variation  in  adults  does  not  ex-  hills,  about  200  feet  high,  through  which,  it  ap- 
ceed  seven  degrees.  2.  That  whenever  the  tern-  pears,  much  of  the  water  reaches  the  sea  by  infil- 
perature  of  a  child  is  above  thirty-eight  degrees,  tration  :  it  is  every  where  met  with  along  the 
it  may  be  said  fever  exists.  This  increase  of  heat  coast,  in  this  part,  near  the  surface,  and  at  a  very 
IS  the  surest  existence  of  the  febrile  state,  for  in  the  little  distance  above  high-water  mark, 
ease  of  a  new-born  child  the  pulsation  is  frequently  The  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
as  high  as  from  120  to  140,  without  there  being  the  visited  by  Lieut.  Christopher,  was  found  to  consist 
slightest  fever  or  any  appearance  of  ill  health.  3.  of  a  rich  soil,  well  cultivated  by  a  happy  and  hospi- 
The  thermometer  announces  the  existence  of  fever,  table  race.  Grain  ripens  all  tne  year,  and  yields 
but  it  does  not  indicate  its  nature.  4.  The  affec-  from  8!)  to  150  fold.  1300  lbs.  of  Jouari  were  ob- 
tions  of  childhood  which  produce  the  maximum  of  tained  for  one  dollar  !  Lieut.  Christopher  is  of 
caloric  are  pneumonia  and  typhus  fever.  5.  Ty-  opinion,  that,  with  proper  cultivation,  every  luxury 
phus  fever  is  the  only  malady  in  which  a  consider-  of  the  East  might  be  here  produced  with  facility, 
able  elevation  of  the  temperature  may  exist,  with  a  The  population  is  represented  as  considerable  ;  and 
moderate  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  Typhus  fever  along  the  coast  the  inhabitants  were  in  some  places 
has  another  character  which  distinguishes  it  from  found  living  in  fine  stone  dwellings — the  probable 
enteritis,  viz.,  its  high  state  of  caloric  even  in  slight  remains  of  Portuguese  establishments. — Lit.  Gaz. 
cases,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  enteritis  the 

maximum  of  heat  is  39®  6.  If  in  the  case  of  a  child  Steam  Carriages. — We  understand  that  a 
whose  respiration  and  pulsation  are  notably  accele-  steam  carriage  has  at  last  been  invented,  adapted 
rated,  the  thermometer  should  mark  41®,  or  even  every  respect  for  locomotion  on  common  turn- 
40®,  it  may  be  a.sserted,  without  fear  of  error,  that  pike  roads.  The  carriage  for  passengers  is  some- 
there  is  pneumonia.  7.  The  diseases  attended  with  thing  like  an  ordinary  stage  coach,  and  is  propelled 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature  are  very  rare;  the  engine  on  two  extra  wheels,  fitted  closely  to 

heat  is  partially  diminished  in  paralysis,  gangrene,  the  rear  of  the  carriage,  but  which  can  be  discon- 
cholera,  and  intermittent  fever  in  the  cold  stage,  nected  at  pleasure.  The  machinery  is  much  sim- 
8.  It  is  not  demonstrated  that  the  general  tempera-  plified,  and  is  rendered  so  compact  that  it  can  be 
ture  of  tlie  body  is  ever  lower  in  adults,  but  this  is  placed  upon  patent  springs  of  such  construction 
positively  the  case  with  new-born  children,  where  jimt  its  liability  to  derangement  from  the  uneven- 
there  is  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue.  9.  If,  in  ness  of  surface  on  common  roads  is  entirely 
a  new-born  child,  aged  from  one  to  eight  days,  the  avoided.  This  appears  to  bo  a  most  important  im- 
thermometer  indicates  a  heat  of  less  than  36®,  the  provement,  as  it  gets  rid  of  the  only  obstacle 
development  of  this  disease  may  be  dreaded,  and  if  hitherto  found  insurmountable  in  the  way  of  suc- 
it  falls  to  .12®,  30®,  and  even  lower,  no  doubt  can  be  cessful  locomotion  on  common  roads.  It  has 
entertained  of  the  existence  of  the  malady.  If,  in  already  been  run  several  thousand  miles,  over  some 
the  subsequent  application  of  the  thermometer  un-  Qf  jhe  worst  roads  in  England,  ascending  and  de- 
der  the  arm-pit,  the  mercury^  rises  or  falls,  then  scending  the  steepest  hills  with  facility  and  safety, 
just  in  proportion  with  its  variations  we  niay  infer  maintaining  an  average  speed  of  fifteen  miles 
that  the  induration  is  increasing  or  diminishing.  hour.  A  company  has  been  formed  to  bring  it 
The  lowering  of  the  temperature  in  the  disease  is  use.— Morning  Chronicle. 

sometimes  extraordinary  ;  in  many  cases  the  cold 

is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  bodies  of  children  Cast-Iron  Bridge. — Tlie  principal  novelty  of 
dead  10  or  12  hours. — Atheneenm.  this  work,  which  was  proposed,  and  its  execu¬ 

tion  superintended  by  Mr.  Ward  of  Falmouth,  is 
Interesting  Medal. — A  person  turning  up  the  the  mode  of  constructing  the  two  piers,  which  were 
ground  in  the  environs  of  the  village  of  Goemminge,  externally  of  cast  iron  in  the  form  of  caissons,  each 
in  the  isle  of  Oeland,  found  a  medal  of  fine  gold,  weighing  about  2*^  tons  ;  the  plates  composing  each 
repre.senting  the  god  Odin  standing  on  a  kind  of  caisson  were  put  together  on  a  platform  erected 
platform,  arid  the  two  ravens,  his  messengers,  on  upon  piles  over  the  site  of  the  pier  ;  the  bottom  of 
his  shoulders.  On  the  reverse  is  an  inscription  in  the  river  being  levelled  by  a  scoop-dredger,  the 
an  unknown  character,  surrounded  with  a  string  of  caisson  was  lowered,  and  some  clay  being  thrown 
beads.  The  medal  has  an  eye  attached  to  it,  which  around  the  exterior,  a  joint  was  formed,  so  nearly 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  meant  to  be  suspended  water-tight  that  two  small  pumps  drained  it  in  six 
to  a  collar.  It  is  the  only  monument  hitherto  hours.  The  foundation  being  then  excavated  to 
known  with  a  representation  relative  to  the  my-  the  requisite  depth,  the  caisson,  which  sank  as  tho 
thology  of  the  Edda.  The  fine  execution,  and  still  excavation  proceeded,  was  filled  with  concrete  and 
more  the  shape  of  the  characters  of  the  inscription,  masonry  ;  cap-plates  were  next  fixed  f(*r  supporting 
indicate  a  foreign,  perhaps  an  Asiatic  origin.  It  is  eight  pillars  with  an  entablature,  to  which  was  at- 
to  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Museum  of  Northern  An-  tached  one  end  of  the  segmental  arches,  57  feel 
tiquitiesat  Stockholm. —  Lit.  Gaz.  span,  with  a  versed  sine  of  5  feet  2  inches.  There 
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were  three  of  these  arches,  each  formed  of  six  ribs 
of  cast  iron,  and  two  such  piers  as  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  ;  the  land  abutments  being  of  stone-work 
joining  the  embankment  of  the  railway.  It  was 
stated  that  this  mode  of  construction  was  found  to 
be  more  economical  in  that  peculiar  sifuation  than 
the  usual  method  of  fixing  timber  coffer-dams  and 
building  the  piers  within  them  ;  the  total  cost  of 
the  bridge  being  only  JC10,19:2  ;  and  the  navigation 
of  the  river  was  not  interrupted  during  the  progress 
of  the  work.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  eigh¬ 
teen  remarkably  well  executed  drawings  by  5lr. 
Butterton. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Fossil  Forest. — Mr.  H.  Beckett,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hill,  president  of  the  Wolverhampton  branch 
of  the  I>idley  and  Midland  Geological  Society,  an- 
nouiices  the  discovery  of  a  remarkable  assemblage 
of  slumps  of  fussil  trees  in  the  Parkfield  colliery, 
all  upright,  and  evidently  in  situ.  There  are  two 
fossil  formts,  the  one  above  the  other.  In  the  up¬ 
per,  Mr.  Beckett  counted  73  trees  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  ;  and  in  the  lower,  they  appear  to  be 
equally  numerous.  Dr.  Ick  describes  lliree  distinct 
beds  of  coal,  each  exhibiting  on  its  surface  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  forest,  all  included  in  an  assemblage  of 
strata  not  more  than  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  He 
considers  the  trees  to  have  been  mostly  coniferous, 
and  concludes  that  they  grew  on  the  spot  where 
they  are  now  found. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Lord  Rosse’s  Telescope.— Professor  Sfcvelly, 
in  a  lecture  delivered  lately  at  the  Belfast  Institu¬ 
tion,  showed,  by  reference  to  a  large  diagram,  “  the 
slight  difference  between  the  spherical  figure  to 
which  a  speculum  is  easily  ground,  and  the  figure 
of  a  paraboloid,  which  was  formerly  to  be  attained 
only  by  great  labor,  and  a  considerable  display  of 
mechanical  skill.  The  nicety  required  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  true  figure  is  given,  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact,  that,  if  the  spherical  surface, 
which  is  a  bad  figure,  and  the  paraboloid,  of  equal 
curvature  at  the  vertex,  were  laid  togetlicr  at  the 
•entre,  when  ground  of  the  size  of  Lord  Rosse’s 
great  six-feet  speculum,  their  distance,  the  one  from 
tile  other,  at  the  circumference,  would  be  little 
more  than  the  ttn~thousandlh  part  of  an  inch.” — 
Jtortlifrn  Whig. 

Amcif.nt  Manuscripts. — M.  Minoi  de  Minas  has 
returned  from  a  scientific  mission  in  Greece,  Thes- 
saly,  and  Constantinople,  which  lasted  three  years, 
and  was  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Amongst  the  valuable  manu- 
■eripts  discovered  and  brought  to  France  by  M. 
Minas  may  be  noticed.  Fables  by  Babryas,  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  20th  book  of  Polybius,  several  extracts 
from  Dexippus  and  Eusebius,  two  historians  but 
little  known  to  us,  a  fragment  of  the  historian  Pry- 
seas,  a  treaty  of  the  celebrated  Gallien  which  was 
deficient  in  his  collection,  a  new'  edition  of  iEsop’s 
Fables,  with  a  life  of  the  fabulist,  a  Treatise  on 
Greek  Syntax  by  Gregory  of  Corinth,  an  unpub- 
Rshed  grammar  of  Theodosius  of  Alexandria,  a 
history  of  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars, 
and  various  other  works,  which  have  safely  arrived 
a4  Paris. —  Gentleman's  Mag. 

Silver  Minx. — We  learn,  from  Stockholm,  that 
a  silver  mine,  which  is  expected  to  be  very  produc¬ 
tive,  has  been  discovered  near  the  town  of  Linds- 
berg. — Jith. 

Indian  Antiquities. — At  the  first  meeting  for 
the  present  year  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  held 
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on  the  Gth  of  January,  among  several  valuable  do 
nations  was  the  first  volume  of  a  very  erudite  Ger¬ 
man  dictionary  on  Indian  Antiquities,  which  the 
director  observed  was  worthy  of  publication  and 
extensive  circulation  in  this  country. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Jas.  Ferguson,  on  the 
decayed  temples  or  caves  used  as  places  of  worship 
by  the  Buddhists  during  the  whole  era  of  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  their  superstition,  in  the  west  of  India 
particularly.  These  embrace  a  very  long  period  of 
time,  extending  through  a  series  of  from  1000  to 
1200  years,  the  time  of  the  existence  of  this  delu¬ 
sion  in  India.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  arc 
the  Ajunda  caves,  which  are  described  as  singular 
specimens  of  early  Indian  architecture.  They  are 
all  decorated  in  the  interior  with  sculpture  and 
paintings,  and  some  of  them  have  additional  cells 
fitted  up  as  if  they  belonged  to  monasteries.  One 
of  tlrese  may  suffice  as  an  instance  of  the  whole — 
the  Zodiac  cave,  which  was  constructed  about  two  * 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  64  feet  in 
length  by  63  in  breadth,  and  is  supported  by  20 
I  pillars,  being  fitted  up  with  series  of  benches.  At 
the  entrance  is  the  picture  of  a  procession,  at  the 
head  of  which  are  represented  three  elephants, 
showing  that  at  that  early  period  these  animals 
were  held  in  as  much  respect  as  they  are  now 
by  the  Siamese  and  Burmese.  Here,  as  in  other 
temples,  many  of  the  portraits  arc  of  the  Chinese 
character,  which  has  led  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  delineated  by  Chinese  artists  who  visited  this 
country  at  a  very  early  period.  Amongst  other 
peculiarities  in  these  drawings  was  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  African  negroes,  w  ho  were  very  black,  and 
had  curled  hair.  Although  there  were  some  paint¬ 
ings  of  animals  in  the  Zodiac  cave,  it  had  no  other 
resemblance  to  the  Zodiacal  temples  of  the  Egypt¬ 
ians.  Professor  Wilson,  the  director,  suggested  the 
desirableness  of  memorializing  the  East  India  Com 
pany  to  obtain  drawings  and  delineations  of  these 
caves  and  their  interiors.  The  majority  of  them, 
having  been  filled  with  iniid,  require  to  be  exca¬ 
vated. —  Gentleman's  Mag. 

Observatory  on  Vesuvius — Letters  from  Na¬ 
ples  mention,  that  a  meteorological  observatory  has 
been  erected  on  Vesuvius.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
tow’er,  and  stands  a  little  above  the  Hermitage, 
2,082  feet  above  the  level  of  ti  e  sea.  On  the  upper 
floor  it  contains  a  small,  but  splendidly  furnished, 
apartment  for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  fami¬ 
ly,  when  they  visit  the  mountain  This  observa¬ 
tory  is  placed  under  the  same  direction  as  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Naples.  It  will  be  opened  in  the 
course  of  the  next  month. — Jlthenetum. 

Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. — M.  Coulvin 
Gravier  read  a  paper  on  the  phenomenon  of  shoot¬ 
ing  stars.  The  object  of  the  p.tper  is  to  show  that 
atmospheric  variations  may  be  known  beforehand 
hy  the  course  of  these  meteors,  and  that  a  storm 
may  be  predicted  three  days  before  its  occurrence. 
— M.  Lame  read  a  report  on  some  improvements  in 
steam-engines  by  M.  Clapeyron.  It  states  that  by 
these  improvements  the  power  of  the  engine  is 
considerably  increased,  whilst  the  consumption  of 
fuel  is  diminished.  Previously  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  M.  Clapeyron’s  system,  the  largest  locomo¬ 
tives  on  the  Paris  and  Versailles  Railroad  (right 
bank),  could  only  drag  eight  waggons  over  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lino,  but  the  same  locomotives  can  now 
perform  ten  leagues  an  hour  over  the  same  ground, 
at  the  head  of  twelve  waggons,  and  with  less  fuel. 
The  improvement  consists  merely  in  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  apparatus  for  the  emission  of  the  steam. 
— A  paper  was  received  from  M.  Goudot,  on  a  var- 
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nisli  obtained  from  the  Arhol  de  Cera,  a  tree  of 
South  America.  The  resin  from  w  hich  this  varnish 
is  made  is  first  boiled  in  water,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  all  impurities,  and  the  color  to  be  given  to  it  is 
pul  into  tlie  water.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  worked 
by  t!ie  hand  into  sheets  as  thin  as  paper,  in  which 
state  it  is  laid  upon  the  object  to  be  varnished.  It 
resists,  when  thus  applied,  the  action  of  either  cold 
or  hot  water,  and  is  not  ali’ected  by  any  change  of 
temperature. — .ith. 

Carving  in  Wood. — There  has  of  late  years 
sprung  up  a  general  and  pure  taste  for  one  very 
beautiful  department  of  art — we  mean  wmod-carv- 
ing.  Those  persons  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  e.\quisite  sculptures  of  Grinling  Gibbons — and 
there  are  few  ignorant  of  them — will  know  to  what 
perfection  this  branch  of  art  can  be  carried ;  how 
capable  it  is  of  exciting  admiration  in  the  beholder, 
and  of  gratifying  those  imaginative  faculties  which 
are  aflected  by  graceful  and  fanciful  designs,  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  most  delicate  skill.  The  altar  of 
St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  is  adorned  with 
some  carvings  from  the  hand  of  the  great  artist  we 
have  mentioned,  almost  unrivalled  for  their  effect, 
depth,  and  workmanship.  *Tlie  foliage  and  fruit 
hang  by  the  slenderest  stems,  and  stand  out  from 
the  background  in  the  finest  relief.  So  deep  is  the 
carving  that  birds  might  well  build  their  nests  in 
its  recesses  unperceived,  and  yet  so  exact  and  deli¬ 
cate  that  the  very  leaves  arc  veined,  as  we  find 
them  in  nature,  while  the  disposition  of  the  whole 
is  as  carelessly  graceful  as  the  wreaths  hung  by  the 
bacchanals  of  old  round  the  form  of  the  god  they 
worshipped. 

The  patronage  recently  afforded  to  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  carving  has  called  the  pencils  of  many  excel¬ 
lent  artists,  and  the  hands  of  many  skilful  work¬ 
men,  into  requisition.  Among  the  best  specimens 
we  have  seen  are  those  executed  by  Mr.  II.  Wood, 
of  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent-Garden.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  us  this  week  of  inspecting  a 
beautiful  screen,  not  yet  quite  finished,  designed  for 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Taunton.  The  church,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  has  lately  been  restored,  and  the  minister, 
with  very  commendable  liberality,  proposes  to’de- 
fray  the  greater  part  of  the  expense'of  this  screen, 
which,  of  course,  will  be  considerable.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  any  correct  idea  of  its  form  by  the 
pen  alone.  Its  design  is  chaste,  but  bold  and  strik¬ 
ing,  and  its  execution,  even  to  the  minutest  details, 
positively  superb.  Everv  portion  is  carved  with 
the  most  careful  finish,  and  in  its  general  effect  it 
carries  the  mind  two  centuries  back,  when  the  art 
attained  its  highest  perfection.  It  must  be,  when 
erected,an  object  of  universal  admiration,  reflecting 
great  credit  upon  the  liberality  of  the  congregation 
and  minister,  upon  the  taste  and  skill  of  tlie  artist, 
Mr.  Ferrey,  and  upon  Mr.  Wood,  under  whose 
superintendence  it  has  been  executed. 

It  may  perhaps  be  new  to  our  readers  to  learn 
that  the  latter  gentleman  has  recently  taken  out 
a  patent  for  a  process  of  wood-carving,  by  which 
all  the  effect  of  mechanical  execution,  whether 
in  boldness  or  delicacy,  can  be  produced  at  one- 
third  of  the  cost.  Many  of  the  objects  in  his 
rooms  arc  excellent  specimens  of  the  practical 
working  of  his  invention.  Ornamented  doors  or 
chairs,  or  almost  any  articles  of  domestic  furni¬ 
ture,  can  thus  be  manufactured  at  a  price  astonish¬ 
ingly  low,  when  their  elaborate  workmanship  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Our  notice  was  particu¬ 
larly  taken  by  some  handsome  chairs,  made  after 
the  pattern  of  that  one  belonging  to  the  abbots  of 
Glastonbury,  recently  sold  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
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which  form  very  handsome,  convenient,  and  ap¬ 
propriate,  furniture  for  any  library,  and  yet  are  sold 
as  cheap  as  clumsy  articles  of  modern  manufacture, 
entirely  unornamented.  We  imagine  the  inven¬ 
tion  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  very  generally 
patronized,  as  it  ministers  to  the  gratification  of  a 
refined  taste,  without  making  an  unreasonable  de¬ 
mand  upon  the  pocket.  For  fittings  to  libraries  the 
process  is  particularly  applicable. — Court  Journal. 

Franck,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  College 
Charlemagne,  author  of  La  Kabale,  and  a  IlebreHr, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  in  the  room  M. 
de  Gerando,  deceased. — I^it.  Gaz. 


OBITUARY. 

General  Bertrand. — The  tomb  of  Marshal 
Drouet  D’Erlon  was  scarcely  closed,  when  the 
country  had  to  deplore  a  still  more  mournful  loss. 
The  faithful  friend  of  the  Emperor,  the  companion 
of  his  labors  and  long  exile,  General  Bertrand,  died 
on  the  31st  of  January,  at  Chateauroux,  his  native 
town.  Bertrand,  serving  as  a  National  Guard,  in 
1793  joined  a  battalion  voluntarily  marching  to  the 
Tuilerics  to  protect  the  king.  He  shortly  after¬ 
wards  entered  the  corps  of  engineers,  rapidly  rose 
to  eminence,  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
where  he  fortified  several  places,  deserved  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Bonaparte,  and  received  almost  at  the 
same  lime  the  brevets  of  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel, 
and  general  of  brigade.  After  the  battle  of  Ans- 
terlitz,  where  General  Bertrand  covered  himself 
witli  glory,  Napoleon  took  him  ns  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp.  He  equally  distinguished  himself  at 
Spandau,  at  Friedland,  but  particularly  at  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  bridges  on  the  Danube,  destined  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  French  army  advanc¬ 
ing  on  Wagram.  That  campaign,  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Russia,  placed  his  talent  and  courage  in 
so  conspicuous  a  light,  that  the  Emperor  named  him 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace,  after  the  death  of 
Marshal  Duroc.  His  achievements  were  as  glorious 
at  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipsic  ;  and,  if  he  sus¬ 
tained  a  check  at  the  passage  of  the  Elbe  against 
Blucher,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fortune  of  war, 
which  was  just  beginning  to  waver.  It  was  Ber¬ 
trand,  however,  who  protected  the  retreat  after  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  by  seizing  on  Weissenfeld  and 
the  bridge  of  the  Saalh.  His  services  were  not  less 
important  after  the  battle  of  Hanau.  On  those  tw'o 
occasions,  and  in  circumstances  which  followed 
the  departure  of  the  Emperor  for  Paris,  Count  Ber¬ 
trand  displayed  the  greatest  activity  in  saving  the 
remnants  of  the  army,  and  generally  saw  all  his 
plans  and  efforts  crowned  with  all  the  success 
w’hich  it  w'as  possible  to  expect  amidst  so  many 
disastrous  events.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1814, 
General  Bertrand  was  appointed  Deputy  Major- 
General  of  the  National  Guard,  fought  throughout 
the  campaign  of  France,  so  astonishing  by  its  suc¬ 
cesses  and  reverses,  and  followed  Napoleon  to  the 
island  of  Elba.  Having  returned  wdth  the  Emp»'ror, 
he  served  him  with  his  wonted  devotedness.  Sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  fatal  day  of  Waterloo  he  never 
quitted  him ;  ho  accompanied  him  in  his  last  exile, 
shared  and  soothed  his  misfortunes,  and  only  re¬ 
turned  to  France  when  he  had  received  his  last 
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breath.  General  Bertrand  hailed  with  happiness 
the  revolution  of  July,  and  the  triumph  of  tlie  na¬ 
tional  colors,  illustrated  by  so  many  victories.  It 
was  with  a  deep  emotion  that  ten  years  later  he 
saluted  the  return  of  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor, 
brought  back  across  the  ocean  by  tlie  Prince  de 
Joinville,  and  that  he  beheld  France  paying  to  his 
great  shade  a  glorious  and  unanimous  Jiomagc. — 
The  name  of  General  Bertrarnl  was  associated  in 
that  homage  to  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  as  the 
noblest  model  of  honor  and  fidelity.  It  will  remain 
united  to  it  in  future  ages.  History  had  seldom  to 
record  so  pious  a  devotion,  so  unmovable  a  fidelity, 
so  pure  and  noble  a  memory.  It  was  not  enough 
to  have  rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  own  la¬ 
bors,  and  the  services  he  had  rendered  his  country. 
Bertrand,  by  the  worship  he  devoted  to  genius  and 
misfortune,  has  elevated  himself  to  the  high  regions 
in  which  the  glory  of  Napoleon  soars — that  glory 
will  save  him  from  oblivion. —  Court  Journal. 

Boghos  Bey. — His  Excellency  Boghos  Youssouff 
Bey,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs  and  of  Commerce 
to  Mehcmet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  died  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  on  tlie  afternoon  of  the  lOth  of  January,  at  the 
ago  of  about  71,  after  an  illness  of  several  days. 
His  funeral  took  place  on  the  fidlowing  day,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  consuls,  and  the  nmjority  of  the 
European  residents  at  Alexandria.  The  ceremony 
was,  however,  very  simple,  and  not  a  single 
Turk  was  present,  although  Boghos  Bey  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  highest  person  in  Egypt  after  Mchemel 
Ali  and  his  family. — Court  Journal. 

The  late  General  Comte  D’Orsay. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  from  Iai  Presse  of  the  5th  : — “  Lieuten¬ 
ant-General  Comte  d'Orsay  died  in  the  arms  of  bis 
children,  at  his  Chateau  de  Rupt  (Haute  iSaonc), 
deeply  regretted  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  His  funeral  gave  rise  to  the  most  touvliing 
demonstrations  of  public  attachment,  to  the  most 
honorable  testimonies  of  regret  and  grief.  Impa¬ 
tient  again  to  sec  his  country,  from  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  driven  him,  Comte  d’Ursay 
returned  to  France  before  the  emigrants  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so.  He  was  arresi.ed,  and  conducted 
to  the  Temple,  out  of  which  he  only  came  at  the 
intercession  of  Madame  de  Bcauharnois,  afterwards 
the  Empress  Josephine,  who  threw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  llarras  to  obtain  his  pardon  he  was  then 
carried  to  the  frontier.  A  few  years  after,  profit¬ 
ing  by  the  general  amnesty  granted  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  the  emigrants,  he  entered  the  service 
of  France,  and  became  chief  of  a  battalion  in  the 
ll2th  regiment  of  the  line.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  making  part  of  the 
corps  of  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  just  joined  the 
grand  army  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Wagrani. 
He  was  wounded  at  Raab  by  a  shot  in  the  ankle, 
but  still  remained  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  during 
the  rest  of  the  campaign.  He  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  towm.  Some  days  afterwards  the  Emperor, 

tassing  before  him,  took  off  his  own  Cross  of  the 
.egion  of  Honor,  and  presented  it  to  him,  saying, 

‘  Vous  ites  aussi  brave  que  rous  (tes  beau.'  He  at 
the  same  time  received  the  title  of  Baron,  which 
the  Emperor  conferred  upon  him,  with  a  pension 
of  8,000  francs,  and  this  consoled  him  for  the  loss 
of  his  annual  income  of  800,000  francs,  w’hich  the 
revolution  had  taken  from  hipi.  Appointed  colonel 
of  the  122d  regiment  of  the  line  in  Spain,  he  re¬ 
joined  the  division  of  Bossuct,  at  the  battle  of  Sala¬ 
manca.  In  view  of  the  whole  army,  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  a  noble  feat  of  arms  in  taking  at 


full  speed  one  of  the  mamelons  of  the  Arapiles, 
which  he  maintained  against  all  the  attacks  of  the 
English  and  Portugticse.  He  then  seized  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  Arapiles,  which  he  defended  during 
four  hours,  against  the  English  guards,  and  lost  550 
men  and  twenty-two  ofticers.  General  Marmont 
sent  during  the  attack,  to  compliment  Colonel  d’- 
Orsay  upon  his  brilliant  conduct  At  the  retreat 
ofVittoria  he  formed  the  rear-guard  of  the  whole 
army,  and  saved  the  King  Joseph,  whom  he  placed 
in  the  middle  of  a  company  of  his  voltiguers.  At 
Pampeluna  he  received  a  ball  in  the  knee,  from  an 
English  soldier  ;  and  was  saved  by  the  devotion  of 
the  sappers  of  his  regiment.  The  Emperor  named 
him  General  of  Brigade  and  Ollicer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  After  tlie  abdication  of  the  Emperor, 
he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  the  Eight¬ 
eenth.  In  1815,  the  Emperor  sent  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp  to  ofier  him  the  command  of  a  division. 
General  d’Orsay  finding  himself  bound  by  an  oath, 
from  which  he  had  not  been  freed,  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  these  oft’ers.  On  the  formation  of  the  guard 
he  took  the  command  of  the  second  brigade  of  the 
first  division.  He  was  afterwards  named  Lieuten¬ 
ant-General,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  some  years  later.  Grand  Cordon  of  8t.  Louis, 
and  Gentleman  of  the  King’s  Chamber.  An  im¬ 
portant  post  in  8pain  was  confided  to  him.  Ho 
commanded  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  and  established 
his  general  quarters  at  Vittoria.  Touched  by  his 
paternal  administration,  the  town  of  Vittoria  made 
liim  a  present  of  a  sword  of  honor,  as  a  proof 
of  its  gratitude.  Offered  by  a  hostile  town,  such  a 
recompense  was  the  noblest  that  an  old  soldier 
could  desire.  From  that  epoch  Comte  d’Orsay  re¬ 
tired  to  his  estate,  where  he  did  so  much  good  that 
his  name  remains,  with  the  memory  of  liis  good 
deeds,  as  indestructible  as  the  bid  tower  of  Rupt, 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  on  the 
banks  of  the  8aonc.  Here  it  was  that  he  finished 
his  career  of  military  glory  and  chivalric  loyalty.” 
— Examiner. 

Count  Mazzingiii. —  This  eminent  composer 
died  at  Bath  on  Monday  last,  aged  71).  He  was  at 
a  very  early  age  appointed  director  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  he  composed  several  operas  for  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  Theatres.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  for  fifty- 
seven  years  !  Mazzinghi's  compositions  for  the 
pianoforte  were,  in  former  days,  extremely  popu¬ 
lar.  He  has  retired  from  the  profession  for  many 
years,  and  must  have  died  a  very  wealthy  man. 
He  has  left  a  son  and  daughter,  (the  latter  married 
to  Baron  French,  of  Florence,)  who  are  at  Bath. — 
Court  Journal. 
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The  Life  of  Reuchlin.  By  Francis  Barham,  Esq. 

This  volume  may  be  read  with  Jortin’s  Life  of 
Erasmus,  and  other  biographies  of  those  illustrious 
scholars  and  churchmen  who  were  instrumental  in 
spreading  the  light  of  knowledge,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  over  the  darkened  face  of  Europe.  The 
Life  of  Reuchlin  had  been  written  by  Maius,  in 
Latin,  a  book  of  rare  occurrence,  and  by  others; 
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and  a  tolerably  full  account  of  him  maybe  found  in 
D’Aubigne’s  llislory  of  the  Reformation  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  Mr.  Rarliam's  biography  ig  the  most 
complete,  rectifying  some  errorg,  and  supplying 
Bome  omissions  found  in  the  others.  There  is  also 
in  this  volume  the  must  correct  and  copious  account 
we  have  met  with  of  the  history  and  authorship  of 
the  thrice  famous  Epistola;  Obscurorum  Virorum ; 
a  work  whose  fume  once  sounded  through  all 
Europe,  hut  which — partly  owing  to  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written,  partly  to  the  extreme  coarse¬ 
ness  of  its  jokes  and  w  it,  and  partly  to  the  subject 
being  no  longer  of  interest — is  scarcely  ever  opened 
l.y  scholars  ;  but  to  those  whose  stomachs  are  not 
it  will  still  repay  the  perusal.  When  Mait- 
taire  edited  this  book  he  dedicated  it  to  Sir  R.  Steele, 
and  both  the  editor  and  patron  took  it  for  a  serious 
and  genuine  work. —  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Exposition  of  Hebreics  xi.  as  setting  forth  the  na¬ 
ture,  discoveries,  and  effects  of  faith.  By  an  In¬ 
dian  Layman.  Fcp.  Hvo.  pp.  xiv.  316. 

The  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm 
has  remarked,  that  “  a  writer  and  a  layman  is  no 
recognized  functionary  in  the  Church ;  he  may 
therefore  choose  his  style  without  violating  any 
rules  or  proprieties  of  office.”  (p.  21.)  The  vol¬ 
ume  now  before  us  makes  no  obtrusive  professions ; 
it  appears  to  have  resulted,  as  far  as  style  is  con¬ 
cerned,  from  the  frequent  perusal  of  expositions 
and  sermons  ;  and,  if  it  had  not  openly  professed 
to  be  written  by  a  layman,  we  should  have  pre¬ 
sumed  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  clergyman.  The 
title,  perhaps,  is  not  so  clear  as  it  ought  to  be,  for 
tome  would  infer  that  “an  Indian  layman”  meant 
a  native  Indian,  though  it  probably  meant  a  layman 
who  has  passed  part  of  his  life  in  India.  We  are 
not  aw’are  that  the  chapter  here  treated  of  has  pre¬ 
viously  formed  the  subject  of  a  volume  ;  the  idea  of 
grouping  the  several  characters  mentioned  in  it  was 
a  fortunate  one;  and  the  author  has  satisfactorily 
executed  his  task,  as  we  can  justly  say,  after  an  at¬ 
tentive  perusal.  We  wish,  indeed,  that  he  had 
learned  to  compress  his  sentences,  for  periods  of 
twenty-five  lines  (such  as  occur  at  pp.  9  and  59), 
exceed  the  powers  of  most  readers  to  follow  the 
oluo.  To  the  errata,  which  are  not  numerous,  we 
may  add  idolatrous  for  indolatrous,  at  p.214.  The 
author’s  rc.sidence  in  India  supplies  him  with  occa¬ 
sional  matter  of  illustration  ;  and  we  would  re- 
•pectfully  invite  the  attention  of  persons  in  high 
places  to  the  abuse  alluded  to  at  page  126. — Ibid. 

Sxaxttz. 

Histoire  critique  dxi  Rationalisme  en  Jillemagne  de- 
puis  son  origine  jusqu'  a  nos  jours  ;  par  M.  Jimand 
Saintes.  Deuxitme  Edition  revueet  augmentte, 
imprimie  h  Hambourg.  Paris,  1843.  (Critical 
History  of  Rationalism  in  Germany,  from  its  ori¬ 
gin  down  to  our  own  day.  By  M.  Amand  Saintes, 
etc.) 

This  work  of  M.  Saintes  has  received,  in  this 
second  edition,  some  real  emendations.  The  dis¬ 
position  of  the  matter  has  been  modified,  the  voids 
have  been  filled,  errors  have  been  corrected.  We 
can  but  be  obliged  to  an  author  who  applies  him¬ 
self  so  sincerely  to  perfect  a  book,  whose  imperfec¬ 
tions  are  doubtless  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its 
•ompass,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  We 
rejoice  to  see  this  second  edition  almost  entirely 
re-written,  and  hope  M.  Saintes  will  find  opportu¬ 
nity  to  complete  the  amendments  which  may  still 
seem  necessary. — Le  Semeur, 
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